“What 
SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
have  you  to 
offer 

students?” 


ROYAL; 


WORLD'S  NUMBER  I  TYPEWRITER! 


"New  Royals  throughout!"  .  .  . 
If  you  can  say  this,  then  you  know 
from  experience  just  what  Royal 
equipment  means  to  students  .  .  . 
how  it  helps  them  to  make  faster 
progress  .  .  .  why  they  prefer  to 
learn  on  the  New  Royal,  the  type¬ 
writer  they  will  use  in  business! 
And  you  know  also  from  your  rec¬ 
ords  .  .  .  with  New  Easy-Writing 
Royals,  both  teaching  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  are  lower! 

Invite  a  demonstration  ...  in  your 
own  office.  Compare  the  Work! 


Phone  your  Royal  representative — or  write 
for  Royal’s  "Trade-In"  Proposition  for 
Commercial  Schools.  No  obligation.  Royal 
Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


/ 


Lifetime°  Cuarante* . . . 
,  Streamlined  Balance*^ 
...Two-way  Feathertouch° 
Point..ONE-STROKE  FilUng 

«> 


Sheaffer 
Streamlined 
Balance 
Pens  with 
Speeial  Grefifi 
Shorthand 
Points 

$3.50  to  $10.00. 


.  .  .  Visibility  Kept  Perma¬ 
nent  .  .  .  Dry-proof  —  Air-  ^ 
sealed  ...  up  to  and  over 
25,000  Word  Skrip  Capacity 


Remove  the 

LAST  BARRIER 
to  SUCCESS! 

Your  patient  shorthand  instruction  is  severely 
handicapped  when  it  is  transmitted  to  paper  with  an  in¬ 
adequate  writing  tool.  Mr.  Gregg  himself  realizes  that,  and 
therefore,  he  endorses  the  Sheaffer  pen,  with  Special  Gregg 
point,  so  that  every  Gregg  Student  (and  Instructor  as  well) 
may  be  equipped  to  wini 

Only  Sheaffer  has  all  seven  of  today's  wanted  pen  features, 
and,  with  the  Special  Gregg  Point,  this  pen  becomes  the 
only  OTHER  equipment  a  Gregg  Student  needs  for  speed, 
accuracy,  good  payl 

ENDORSED  BY  GREGG 

SHEAFFEKS 

PENS  .  PENCILS  .  DESK  SETS  .  SKRIP 


SKMP-CRIP 
FORT  MADISON,  IOWA 


PARA-LASTIK 
TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA 


W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co., 

Fort  Madison.  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  of  charge,  your  folder. 
Fountain  Pen  Makes  Shorthand  Easier.” 
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WHAT  IS  A  SOUND  PHILOSOPHY 


OF  BUSINESS 

•  FREDERICK  G.  NICHOLS 

Graduate  School  of  Education 
Harvard  University 

IN'  a  previous  article,*  I  jxjinted  out  that  my 
statement  might  fall  short  of  a  “philos¬ 
ophy,”  hut  that  it  would  be  a  “common- 
sense  view”  of  business  education;  that 
“consumer  education”  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  “vocational  business  training”; 
and  that  I  preferred  to  deal  with  these  two 
aspects  of  our  problem  separately.  Having 
presented  my  views  on  business  training  for 
the  consumer,  I  shall  now  consider  business 
education  for  occupational  life,  but  only  on 
the  secondary-school  level. 

I  he  depression  from  which  we  hope  we 
are  just  emerging  has  grown  its  usual  crop 

*  The  Business  Education  World,  February, 
1936  (Vol.  XVI.  No.  6),  p.  443. 


EDUCATION? 


of  fallacies,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
notion  that  all  vocational  training  can  be 
thrown  overboard  to  the  contention  that  the 
more  complex  and  numerous  objectives  ot 
all  preparation  for  occupational  life  require 
longer  periods  of  training  for  their  achieve¬ 
ment. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  our  discussion  of 
this  problem  if  we  regard  the  economic  de¬ 
pression  merely  as  a  period  in  which  the  tem¬ 
po  of  change,  as  it  affects  our  programs  of 
training,  has  been  appreciably  speeded  up, 
and  realize  that  before  the  inception  of  this 
economic  upheaval,  in  1929,  our  programs  of 
vocational  training  were  as  out  of  date  as 
the  double-keyboard  typTewriter.  As  is  so 


Editor  s  Note:  Professor  Nichols’  article  is  the  third  of  a  series  prepared 
exclusively  for  the  Business  Education  World,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education.  This  series  represents  a  most  commenda¬ 
ble  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  arrive  at  a  sound  philosophy  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  all  the  articles  will  be  available  in  bulletin 
form,  and  copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education.  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  University,  .4thens. 


often  said,  nothing  is  permanent  except 
change;  and  yet,  as  a  careful  study  of  en¬ 
rollment  statistics  reveals,  our  curricular  of¬ 
ferings  have  undergone  little  modification 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  “takings” 
instead  of  “offerings,”  since  paper  changes 
frequently  are  made  without  affecting  actual 
enrollments  in  the  least  degree. 

Because  of  space  limits,  this  article  will  be 
confined  to  a  brief  statement  concerning  (a) 
student  personnel,  (b)  teacher  personnel,  (c) 
objectives,  (d)  instruction  material,  (e)  in¬ 
struction  methods,  and  (f)  measurement  of 
results.  This  presentation  will  get  the  pic¬ 
ture  before  us,  offer  a  challenge  to  our  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit,  and  perhaps  stimulate  others 
to  contribute  to  our  thinking  in  this  field. 

Student  Personnel 

The  commercial  department  is  the  high 
school’s  “dumping  ground.”  This  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  and  bewhiskered  alibi  for  all  kinds  of 
shortcomings  in  our  field.  The  quality  of 
student  personnel  in  commercial  departments 
does  average  low’  in  scholastic  attainment  and 
innate  ability.  It  is  true  that  most  so-called 
commercial  pupils  will  fail  to  achieve  any 
worth-while  results  in  the  fields  of  study 
they  have  chosen  to  pursue.  It  is  equally  true 
that  low-grade  students  cannot  be  converted 
into  high-grade  workers  in  fields  of  service 
requiring  a  maximum  of  mental  capacity  and 
a  minimum  of  physical  strength.  Acceptable 
stenographers  cannot  be  turned  out  of  the 
mill  unless  suitable  grist  is  brought  in.  Book¬ 
keepers  cannot  be  made  of  people  who  are 
devoid  of  figure  sense  or  mastery.  Salesmen 
cannot  be  started  toward  successful  vocational 
life  unless  persons  with  essential  personal 
traits,  mental  capacity,  and  fundamental  com¬ 


mand  of  language  are  available  for  training. 
Even  prospective  machine -clerical  workers 
must  possess  certain  aptitudes,  abilities  and 
interests. 

This  subject  cannot  be  pursued  further 
here,  but  we  make  these  suggestions: 

Recognize  the  need  for  better  student 
personnel  in  our  vocational  commercial  class¬ 
es.  Fight  for  a  division  of  all  commercial 
pupils  into  two  groups — the  truly  vocational 
and  the  non-vocational.  See  to  it  that  only 
those  who  are  potentially  trainable  for  the 
jobs  chosen  are  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
former  group.  Refuse  to  be  charged  with 
failures  in  vocational  training  on  the  part  of 
those  who  never  should  have  been  admitted 
to  this  kind  of  w’ork.  Make  a  paper  separa¬ 
tion  of  these  two  groups  even  if  you  cannot, 
at  present,  obtain  permission  to  make  a  real 
schedule  differentiation.  Do  not  adopt  a  de¬ 
featist  attitude  toward  this  problem,  but 
strive  for  its  solution  with  full  confidence  that 
by  cooperating  with  the  National  Council’s 
Committee  on  Politics  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  with  other  similar  agencies,  we 
may  at  least  attain  the  degree  of  ability  group¬ 
ing  already  attained  by  our  colleagues  who 
are  preparing  young  people  for  advanced 
institutions  of  learning. 

Teacher  Personnel 

“Teacher  personnel”  is  a  delicate  subject; 
yet  something  must  be  said  about  it.  Even 
the  best  student  personnel  will  fail  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  equally  good  teachers. 

The  average  of  teaching  ability  among 
commercial  teachers  has  been  raised  signifi¬ 
cantly  during  the  past  decade  or  two.  Most 
such  teachers  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
best  standard  set  for  their  academic  col¬ 
leagues.  Not  a  few  excel  this  standard.  It 
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is  not  so  much  a  question  of  ability  as  it  is 
of  attitudes  and  viewpoints.  Able  teachers 
too  often  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  their  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  equally  suited  to  all  and  sundry 
who  enroll  for  it;  that  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  changing  to  an  extent  that  calls 
for  entirely  new  programs  of  training;  that 
traditional  instructional  methods  and  mate¬ 
rials  may  definitely  become  passe,  however 
basically  sound  they  may  have  been  when 
adopted;  that  business,  and  consequently  bus¬ 
iness  training,  is  a  dynamic  social  enterprise 
which  seldom  is  in  repose;  and  that  there 
must  be  continual  research  and  indicated  re¬ 
vision  of  offerings  in  this  field  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  serve  society  in  any  worth-while 
sense. 

Teachers  Musf  See  the  Picture  Whole 

Doubtless,  the  roots  of  our  adherence  to 
traditional  view{X)ints  are  bedded  in  the  "con¬ 
servative” — to  put  it  mildly — programs  of 
our  teacher-training  institutions,  where  too 
often  an  ear-to-the-ground  policy  causes  these 
institutions  to  trail  where  they  should  lead. 
At  any  rate,  high  schools  continue  to  teach 
what  their  teachers  were  trained  to  teach; 
vacancies  arc  filled  by  hiring  people  to  teach 
what  retiring  teachers  have  taught;  teacher¬ 
training  sch(K)ls  continue  their  out-worn  pro¬ 
grams  to  prepare  teachers  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand;  and  thus  the  vicious  cycle  is  complete. 
Doubters  on  this  point  may  find  it  interesting 
to  compare  teacher-training  curricula  of  a 
score  or  more  years  ago  with  those  of  today, 
and  high  school  commercial  enrollment  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  same  period. 

(i(K)d  teachers  of  vocational  shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial 
arithmetic  are  needed.  But  teachers  who  are 
something  more  than  subject  teachers,  who 
can  sec  the  vocational-training  picture  whole, 
and  who  know  more  about  occupational  re¬ 
quirements,  are  indispensable.  The  com¬ 
mercial  field  of  vocational  education  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  are  wholly  without  experience  in  the 
jobs  for  which  they  are  allegedly  preparing 
workers.  Is  this  right?  Is  it  necessary?  Like 
Xevv  England  weather,  it  is  talked  about 
daily,  but  nothing  is  done  about  it. 


Here  are  a  few  suggestions:  Find  a  way  to 
exclude  low-grade  personalities  from  teacher- 
training  classes.  Set  up  a  program  that 
stresses  an  all-around  understanding  of  the 
field  of  commercial  education  instead  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  individual  subjects  which,  at 
best,  are  but  facilitating  devices  in  the  voca¬ 
tional-training  process.  Make  sure  that  grad¬ 
uates  carry  away  with  them  as  few  mind  sets 
and  prejudices  as  possible;  that  they  go  out 
determined  to  keep  pace  with  progress  in¬ 
stead  of  perpetuating  the  status  quo  in  their 
field.  Insure  flexibility  of  mental  attitude 
toward  the  many  vital  problems  with  which 
commercial  teachers  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  confronted.  In  short,  turn  out 
a  progressive,  alert,  competent  commercial 
educator,  not  just  a  traditional  teacher  of  tra¬ 
ditional  subjects;  and  see  that  each  teacher  is 
kept  aware  of  changing  attitudes,  points  of 
view,  requirements,  and  procedures  in  the 
teacher-training  institution  from  which  he 
graduated.  Remember  that  deficiencies  of 
teacher  {jersonnel  are  due  to  narrow  outlook 
on  the  profession,  lack  of  understanding  of 
its  rcquirenients,  and  the  worship  of  favored 
subjects  rather  than  to  lack  of  teaching  abil¬ 
ity,  although  there  is  doubtless  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect,  also. 

Objectives  of  Business  Education 

The  first  requisite  of  vocational  training  is 
definite,  proper,  and  achievable  objectives,  If 
you  are  to  train  workers  you  must  know 
what  these  workers  will  be  required  to  do, 
what  they  must  know,  and  what  occupa¬ 
tional  conditions  they  will  meet. 

In  setting  up  such  ohjectives,  accurate  and 
comprehensive  occupational  analyses  are 
necessary  after  careful  studies  of  occupational 
demands  and  trends  have  indicated  the  kinds 
of  work  for  which  suitable  training  can  and 
should  be  given  on  the  secondary-school 
level.  A  few  such  studies  and  analyses  have 
been  made.  They  have,  as  yet,  exerted  alto¬ 
gether  too  little  influence  on  our  offerings 
in  this  field. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  specific 
objectives,  except  to  contend  that  they  are  es¬ 
sential  to  sound  vcKational  training;  that 
they  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
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vocational  commercial  education,  it  we  are  to 
judge  by  training  given  and  by  placement 
results;  that,  if  effective  vocational  training 
is  to  be  one  of  the  accepted  aims  of  secondary 
education,  suitable  occupational  objectives 
must  be  established  on  the  basis  of  facts 
instead  of  impressions;  and  that  the  best 
objectives  are  futile  unless  they  are  [potentially 
achievable,  under  our  direction,  by  those  who 
choose  them. 

Teach  Occupations,  Not  Courses 

It  is  not  enough  to  prepare  for  “business,” 
or  for  “office  work,”  or  for  “store  work,”  or 
for  “selling,”  or  for  “clerical  work.”  These 
are  fields  of  service,  not  specific  occupations 
for  which  preparation  can  be  given.  They 
must  be  broken  down  into  their  component 
parts  so  that  the  technical  knowledge,  occu¬ 
pational  understanding,  and  essential  skills 
may  be  made  the  basis  of  suitable  instruc¬ 
tion,  study,  and  practice. 

Even  the  more  specific  occupational  objec¬ 
tives  of  “stenographer,”  “bookkeeper,”  “dic- 
tating-machine  transcriber,”  “calculating-ma¬ 
chine  operator,”  “typist,”  etc.,  if  selected, 
must  be  given  a  more  prominent  place  than 
the  subjects  of  “shorthand,”  “bookkeeping,” 
“dictating-machine  transcription,”  “office 
practice,”  and  “typewriting”  in  our  plans  for 
giving  vocational  training.  The  best  “short¬ 
hand”  student  may,  and  often  has,  fallen 
down  on  the  job,  not  because  she  cannot  “take 
dictation,”  but  because  the  objective  of  her 
training  has  been  the  mastery  of  a  system  of 
shorthand  and  the  development  of  ability  to 
take  small  amounts  of  dictation,  rather  than 
the  objective  of  preparing  her  for  a  “steno¬ 
graphic  position,”  with  its  wide  range  of 
requirements.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  girls 
who  have  won  medals  in  their  shorthand 
classes  cry  on  the  shoulders  of  their  office 
supervisors  because  the  twenty  pages  of  notes 
just  “taken”  are  little  more  than  undecipher¬ 
able  hen  tracks.?  Or  that  the  skilled  copyist 
flounders  w'hen  confronted  with  urgent  jobs 
on  rough  draft,  specifications,  tabulations, 
rough  notes,  corrected  proof,  etc..^  Or  that 
the  bookkeeper  novice  is  somewhat  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that  he  is  functioning  in  a 
machine  age.? 


1  am  not  here  contending  that  there  should 
be  s[>ecific  occupational  objectives,  but  I  am 
contending  that  if  there  are  to  be  such  ob¬ 
jectives  they  should  based  on  business  re¬ 
quirements  and  that  a  program  of  training 
should  Ix'  set  up,  through  the  use  of  which 
they  may  lx  achieved  most  expeditiously  and 
efficiently. 

.\fter  the  matter  of  skill  requirements  has 
been  dis[x>sed  of,  we  still  must  face  the  need 
for  clearer  thinking  alxjut  the  objectives  of 
“background  business  knowledge,”  “occupa¬ 
tional  intelligence,”  and  “general  back¬ 
ground.”  Is  the  meaning  of  these  terms 
clear. ^  just  how  im[x)rtant  are  they."  )ust 
what  part  do  they  play  in  the  student’s  ini¬ 
tial  and  later  business  ex[xrience.^  Are  such 
objectives  at  present  really  understood.^  .\re 
they  rightly  or  wrongly  exerting  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  those  who  conceive,  organize,  and  ad¬ 
minister  commercial  curricula.'  Have  we 
been  giving  lip-service  to  these  objectives 
without  the  concomitant  activity  that  should 
result  in  larger  enrollments  for  the  training 
they  suggest  is  necessary.^ 

In  summation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  need 
for  vocational  objectives  of  business  training 
should  be  definitely  established  or  disproved; 
that,  if  such  objectives  are  to  be  retained,  they 
must  be  specific,  scientifically  established, 
clearly  presented,  and  potentially  achievable; 
and  that  if  the  dual  objective  of  occupational 
skill  and  background  business  knowledge  is 
accepted,  the  latter  part  of  this  objective 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study 
with  a  view  to  giving  it  its  rightful  place  in 
any  program  of  training  on  the  secondary- 
school  level. 

Insfrucfional  Materials  and  Methods 

Unless  instructional  materials  and  methods 
are  suitable  for  the  achievement  of  the  ends 
in  view,  no  satisfactory  results  can  be 
achieved  in  this  field  of  education.  Progress 
in  the  development  of  such  materials  and 
methods  seems  to  be  intermittent.  A  static 
period  in  which  there  is  little  change  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  great  activity,  resulting 
in  new  subjects  and  ways  of  using  them 
and  in  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  This 
probably  is  as  it  should  be,  but  there  is 
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always  danger  that  the  static  period  will  be 
unduly  lengthened  beyond  the  [X)int  where 
existing  materials  are  outgrown.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  see  that  this  situation  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist. 

The  present  is  a  period  of  change — and  for 
the  better.  Teachers  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  we  now  teach  is 
over  the  heads  of  many  of  our  pupils;  that 
the  truly  vocational  material  should  he  re¬ 
served  for  those  who  are  capable  of  profiting 
from  its  study;  that  new  materials  and  meth¬ 
ods  are  needed  for  newer  types  of  pupils  who 
are  forced  to  remain  in  school  by  reasons 
beyond  their  control  and  who  choose  com¬ 
mercial  work  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils;  that 
consumer  business  training  and  vocational 
business  training  are  not  identical  and  that 
subjects  which  are  suitable  for  giving  the  one 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  he  ill-suited  to  the 
other;  that  no  instruction  materials,  however 
useful  they  may  have  been  in  the  past,  can 
he  expected  to  meet  rapidly  changing  condi¬ 
tions  in  school  and  out. 

Theories  Challenged  by  Educators 

T  here  is  scarcely  a  field  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  which  there  is  not  right  now  almost 
feverish  activity  in  the  development  of  new 
instruction  materials.  The  vocational,  and 
even  the  vocational-guidance,  implications  of 
junior  business  training  arc  being  challenged. 
The  futility  of  teaching  commercial  arith¬ 
metic  a  whole  year  as  a  detached  subject  is 
being  recognized.  Typewriting  teachers  arc 
questioning  the  value  of  absolute-accuracy 
requirements,  prolonged  copying-speed  drills, 
touch  typewriting,  and  discouraging  repeti¬ 
tive  practice  on  meaningless  combinations  of 
letters.  TTie  [xjssihility  of  eliminating  the 
profitless  drudgery  involved  in  the  initial 
stages  of  teaching  shorthand  is  being  real¬ 
ized.  The  emptiness  of  the  average  “office 
practice"  course  is  becoming  apparent  to  most 
teachers,  and  the  demand  lor  sound  clerical- 
practice  instruction  material  is  increasing  and 
is  being  met,  at  least  in  part.  The  adequacy 
of  the  conventional  sequence  of  “social-busi¬ 
ness"  subjects  is  being  challenged,  and  new 
materials  of  instruction  in  this  field  are  on 
their  way. 


Commercial  educators  should  challenge  the 
old  and  consider  the  new.  They  should  re¬ 
tain  nothing  beyond  the  point  where  it  ceases 
to  be  useful.  They  should  adopt  nothing  be¬ 
cause  of  its  newness.  Nothing  should  be 
jettisoned  because  of  its  age.  Nothing  should 
be  retained  because  of  its  honorable  past. 

A  sound  philosophy  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  requires  that  instruction  materials  he 
adequate  to  the  uses  made  of  them  and  that 
improvement,  though  gradual,  should  be 
continuous. 

Measurement  of  Results 

Lack  of  clearly  defined  and  acceptable  ob¬ 
jectives  has  retarded  progress  in  the  direction 
of  more  satisfactory  measurement  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  teaching  in  this  field.  So  long  as 
the  objective  of  teaching  shorthand  is  the 
development  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in 
taking  dictation  under  classroom  conditions, 
so  long  will  the  five-minute,  hundred-words- 
a-minute  dictation  to  he  transcribed  in  an  un¬ 
known  amout  of  time  he  a  sufficient  measure 
of  results  of  teaching  this  subject.  But  when 
stenographic,  or  “secretarial,”  ability  becomes 
the  desired  outcome  of  teaching  shorthand,  a 
more  valid  measurement  instrument  will  be 
demanded. 

Short  copying-speed  tests,  followed  by  a 
few  untimed  “practical”  exercises,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  he  used  in  measuring  the  results  of 
teaching  vocational  typewriting  as  long  as 
the  goal  of  “typing  ability”  is  not  within  the 
contemplation  of  typewriting  teachers. 

As  long  as  a  mere  passing  acquaintance 
with,  or  superficial  awareness  of  the  existence 
of,  office  machines,  filing  procedures,  and 
many  other  types  of  common  office  routine  is 
the  aim  of  our  teaching,  conventional  “office- 
practice”  tests  will  continue  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands.  But  when  real  vocational  “clerical 
ability”  is  substituted  for  this  aim,  something 
cjuite  difierent  in  the  way  of  measurement 
will  he  needed. 

This  matter  of  measurement  need  not  he 
considered  at  length  here,  as  the  adoption  of 
new  and  more  suitable  objectives  will  neces¬ 
sitate  the  use  of  better  measurement  devices. 
It  would  he  futile  to  adopt  new  and  different 
means  of  measuring  results  of  teaching  voca¬ 
tional  commercial  subjects  without  redefining 
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objectives,  choosing  new  materials  ot  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  adopting  new  methods  of  teaching. 

One  further  word  on  this  subject  may  not 
be  amiss.  The  only  really  dependable  meas¬ 
ure  of  results  in  the  teaching  of  vocational 
commercial  subjects  w'ill  be  found  in  the  bus¬ 
iness  offices  where  commercial  graduates  are 
employed.  There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence 
of  success  in  teaching  except  the  success  of 
the  student  on  the  job.  This  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  vocational  education,  long 
recognized  in  other  vocational  fields.  It 
should  be  pondered  well  by  commercial 
teachers.  Only  through  competent  and  per¬ 
sistent  follow-up  work  can  this  measure  be 
effectively  used. 

Recommendations  Summarized 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  elaborate  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  philosophy  of  business  education 
which  has  been  briefly  expounded  above.  A 
brief  summation  might  run  as  follows; 

Business  education  is  an  essential  part  of 
any  complete  program  of  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

The  consumer’s  needs,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  producer,  must  be  considered. 

The  interests  of  neither  consumer  nor  pro¬ 
ducer  will  l>e  conserved  by  attempting  to 
make  a  single  curriculum  suffice  for  both. 

There  must  l>e  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  accepted  for  vocation¬ 
al  business  training  must  possess  certain  apt¬ 
itudes,  interests,  and  abilities,  and  that  those 
who  are  not  potentially  trainable  for,  and 
placeable  in,  commercial  jobs  should  he  de¬ 
nied  entrance  into  specifically  vocational- 
training  programs  of  study. 

There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  more  careful  selection  of  teacher-train¬ 
ing  students  to  the  end  that  more  teachers 
may  become  available  who  are  capable  of  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  business  education  keeps  pace 
with  economic,  social,  and  civic  develop¬ 
ments. 

Teacher-training  institutions  must  cease  to 
follow  demand  when  it  takes  the  WTong  di¬ 
rection.  They  should  step  outside  the  vicious 
cycle  referred  to  and  straighten  it  out  into  a 
line  of  progress  toward  better  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 


Objectives  should  be  redefined  in  the  light 
of  modern  developments  in  education,  indus-  j 
try,  and  commerce  to  insure  that  truly  func¬ 
tioning  types  of  business  training,  if  any, 
shall  be  given  in  our  public-school  programs. 

Instructional  materials  and  methods  must 
keep  pace  with  objectives  if  desired  results  j 
are  to  be  achieved. 

Results  of  instruction  must  be  measured 
more  efficiently  and  convincingly  through  the 
use  of  new  testing  devices,  careful  placement 
of  graduates,  and  follow-up  work  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  success  achieved  and  the 
shortcomings  which  are  revealed  in  their 
work  on  the  job. 

Finally,  as  commercial  educators,  we  must 
abandon  the  practice  of  seeking  alibis  for  our 
failures,  confess  weaknesses  as  they  are  re¬ 
vealed  to  us,  or  discovered  by  us,  and  address 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  placing  our  work  on 
a  level  where  alibis  will  no  longer  be  needed. 
This  is  the  long-time  view'  of  our  problem. 
No  other  is  worth  while. 

Little  Things  That  Count 

•  WnKN  your  students  go  in  search  of  a 
job,  they  may  find  the  following  brief 
suggestions  worth  while: 

Tap  on  an  office  door  before  you  open  it. 

Fmter  w  ith  a  pleasant  look  on  your  face. 

Remove  your  hat,  but  don’t  place  it  on  a 
desk. 

Stand  quietly  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  occupants  of  the  office. 

Don’t  “pull  up’’  a  chair  unless  you  arc 
asked  to  do  so. 

Try  to  be  a  good  listener. 

Don’t  slouch  in  your  chair  or  lean  against 
anything. 

Keep  your  eyes  otT  the  papers  on  the  office 
desks. 

Don’t  show  interest  in  telephonic  conver¬ 
sations. 

Don’t  punctuate  what  you  have  to  say 
with.  “See'’’  “Understand  me?’’  or  ’’Do  you 
get  what  I  mean?” 

Don’t  stare  about  the  office. 

Don’t  be  the  first  to  offer  to  shake  hands 
either  when  you  arrive  or  when  you  leave. — 
Criticism,  Suggestion ,  and  Advice. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG.  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  I9S6,  by  Joint  Robert  Gregg] 

Chapter  XVII 

SHORTHAND  NOMENCLATURE  AND  DEFINITIONS 


Most  of  the  early  aiitliors  of  shortliancl  systems  were  classical  scholars,  and 
their  textbooks  were  liberally  besprinkled  with  quotations  from  the  great 
writers,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  Cireece  and  Rome.  This  was  the  custom 
.It  th.it  time  in  all  kinds  of  hooks,  and  even  in  later  times  many  authors  have 
dis[ilayed  an  almost  pathetic  eagerness  to  give  their  works  an  appearance  ol 
schol.irship. 

Timothy  Bright  was  resjxinsihle  tor  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  signs, 
but  John  Willis  dignified  them  with  a  special  title,  “symbolicals."  John  Willis 
set  a  f.ishion  in  this,  as  he  did  in  the  matter  of  starting  modern  shorthand  on 
.m  imitation  ot  the  oltl  Tironian  basis  of  the  multisloped  majuscule  style. 
Wirious  titles  for  the  arbitraries  and  other  abbreviations  were  adopted  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  authors.  Some  of  these  survive  even  in  this  day,  such  as  “logograms’ 
(contractions);  “grammalogues”  (words  repre.sented  by  contractions);  “phrase- 
ograms"  (the  sign  for  phrases);  “diphones”  (for  two  consecutive  vowels); 
"triphones”  (for  a  diphthong  followed  by  a  short  vowel);  and  “breves,”  classi¬ 
fied  as  thoids,  soids,  moids,  noids,  raids,  choids,  /(aids,  toids,  poids,  etc.  Down 
even  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was  the  custom  for  shorthand  books  to 
begin  with  disquisitions  in  abstruse  or  quasi-scientihe  language  on  the  elements 
of  speech — about  continuants,  explodents,  labials,  dentals,  fricatives,  coalescents 
— which,  to  boys  and  girls  studying  shorthand,  had  as  much  meaning  as 
Sanscrit. 

2 

In  the  early  systems,  and  for  long  afterw.irds,  authors  were  especially 
.inxious  to  use  titles  derived  trom  Latin  or  (ireek.  In  ancient  Greece  the  art 
was  called  Semiogruphy — and  in  ancient  Rome,  Kotce.  The  title  selected  by 
Dr.  Bright,  “('haracterie,”  or  “C'haractery,”  did  not  hnd  much  {Topular  favor, 
and  it  was  succeeded  by  a  formidable  list  of  “graphies,”  such  as  Stenography 
(1602);  Brachygraphy  (15W);  Tachygraphy  (1641);  Radio-Stenography 
(1645);  Semography  (1642);  Zeiglographia  (1650);  Iheographia  (1602); 
Polygraphy  (1747);  Tachybrachygraphy  (1780);  R.idiography  (1821);  Oky- 
grahe  (1801);  Facilography  (1816);  Ideography  (1846);  Phonegraphy  (De 
Stains,  1849);  Phonography  (Pitman,  1840);  Logography  (1849);  Etymography 
(1842);  Edeography  (1862);  Neography  (1864);  Pantagraphy  (1869);  Taki- 
graphy  (1876);  Aristography  (Hunt,  1879,  and  Dement,  1905);  Laconography 
(1884);  Alethography  (1884);  Audeography  (1885);  Sonography  (1887); 
Opsigraphy  (1894);  and  many  others.  There  were  also  some  hybrid  names 
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that  would  cause  acute  mental  anguish  to  sensitive  philologists;  for  example, 
Swiftography,  Speedography. 

The  term  “Phonography,”  adopted  by  Dr.  John  Jones  in  1701,  for  an 
orthographical  work,  was  first  used  as  the  title  of  a  shorthand  system  by  a 
French  author,  R.  M.  Thibierge,  in  1808  (“Phonographic”),  and  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shorthand  author,  De  Stains,  in  1839.  Isaac  Pitman,  in  issuing  the  second 
edition  of  his  “Stenographic  Sound-Hand,”  in  1840,  also  adopted  that  appella¬ 
tion  and  continued  to  use  it  for  more  than  half  a  century,  when  it  was  dropped 
in  favor  of  “shorthand.” 

3 

Of  all  these  names,  the  good  old  expressive  word  “shorthand”  has  shown 
the  greatest  vitality  and  is  now  generally  used,  although  “stenography”  still 
lingers.*  The  term  “shorthand”  was  originally  written  as  two  words;  later  the 
words  were  connected  by  a  hyphen. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  word  “shorthand”  was  on  an 
epitaph,  which  is  still  to  he  seen  in  the  north  cloister  ot  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  epitaph  is  to  William  Laurence,  who  died  December  28,  1621,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  and  quaintly  records: 

W  ith  Diligence  and  trvst  most  exemplary 
Did  W^illiam  Lavrcnce  serve  a  Prebendary 
Aiul  for  his  Paines  now  past  before  not  lost 
(iain'd  this  Remembrance  at  his  Master’s  cost 
O  read  these  lines  againe  you  seldome  find 
A  servant  faithfvll  and  a  Master  Kind 
Short  hand  he  wrot  his  llowre  in  Prime  did  latlc 
And  hasty  Death  Short  hand  of  him  hath  made 
WAll  covth  he  nuhers,  and  well  mesvrd  Lantl 
Thus  doth  he  now  that  grovnd  wheron  you  Stand 
WTcrein  he  lyes  so  geometricall 
Art  maketh  some  but  thus  will  Nature  all 
Obit.  Decemb.  28  1621  T'>tatis  svae  29 

That  the  word  “shorthand”  came  into  general  use  at  an  early  date  is 
shown  by  a  pamphlet  published  in  1649,  containing  a  booth-play  with  the  title, 
“A  Bartholomew  Fairing,’’  etc.  In  the  second  act  an  ap[irentice  is  introduced 
in  these  words:  “Ralph  Shorthand!  What,  my  stcnographical  sermon-catcher, 
my  mass  of  repetition  and  conserver  of  my  small  wares  of  divinity,  little  pcdlcr 
of  my  dominical  labors,  how  dost  thou,  sweet  youth 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adoption  of  the  word  “shorthand”  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  word  “longhand”  as  a  means  of  distinction  between  the 
two  forms  of  writing.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  use  of  the  word  “longhand” 
was  in  Pepys’  Diary  under  date  of  November  17,  1666.t 

*  In  1915,  at  the  fortieth  annual  con%ention  ot  the  New  York  State  Stenographers’  Association, 
the  name  of  the  association  was  changed  to  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association. 

•r  From  Pepys’  Diary:  “Nov.  17th  [1666]  In  the  afternoon  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber  and 
there  till  twelve  at  night  finishing  my  great  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York.  ...  It  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  tonight  that  wh.it  1  h.id  writ  foule  in  shorthand  I  could  read  it  to  W.  Hewer,  and  he 
take  it  fair  in  shorthand,  so  I  can  read  it  tomorrow  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  and  then  come  home, 
and  Hewer  read  it  to  me  while  I  take  it  in  longhand  to  present,  which  saves  me  much  time.” 
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The  names  used  to  describe  the  shorthand  characters  have  undergone  many 
changes.  The  circle,  the  most  facile  of  all  shorthand  signs  when  it  is  joined 
to  other  characters,  was  called  the  “ring”  by  early  English  authors.  Later, 
Byrom  and  others  who  used  it  as  an  attachment  to  distinguish  one  letter  from 
another  called  it  the  “twirl”;  still  others  called  it  the  “loop,”  and  Taylor  spoke 
of  it  as  the  “cypher.”  Today  the  word  “circle”  is  generally  used.  A  dot  was 
described  in  the  earlier  systems  as  a  “point,”  or  a  “tittle.” 

5 

.\s  time  went  on,  the  various  types  of  “schools”  of  shorthand  required 
differentiation.  Systems  in  which  the  vowels  were  written  in  the  outlines  were 
called  “connective-vowel”  or  “joined-vowel”  systems,  while  those  having  dis¬ 
joined  marks  for  the  vowels  were  called  “disconnective-vowel”  or  “disjoined- 
vowel”  systems;  systems  in  which  all  the  writing  was  of  one  thickness  were 
called  “light-line”  systems,  while  those  employing  thickening  were  spoken  of 
as  “shaded”  systems;  systems  in  which  the  vowels  were  supposed  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  some  expedient  were  called  “vowel-indication”  systems.  Then  there 
were  “position-writing”  systems  and  “non-position”  or  “one-position”  systems. 

With  the  rise  of  systems  founded  on  longhand  characters  and  written  with 
a  uniform  inclination  of  the  shorthand  signs,  the  shorthand  world  was  split 
into  two  main  divisions,  one  division  comprising  systems  in  which  the  char¬ 
acters  were  written  in  all  directions,  and  the  other  division  systems  in  which 
the  writing  was  on  the  uniform  slope  of  ordinary  writing.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  terms  to  distinguish  these  op[X)sing  schools  of  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  from  one  another. 

The  leading  systems  of  the  old  style  had  used  an  exact  circle  and  its  seg¬ 
ments  as  a  symbol  to  show  the  derivation  of  the  characters,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  term  “geometric”  should  be  used  for  systems  founded  on  that  basis, 
in  contradistinction  to  systems  founded  on  the  longhand-slope  basis.  The 
term  “geometric,”  however,  has  been  used  somewhat  loosely  in  recent  times 
to  indicate  all  systems  that  were  not  on  the  longhand-slope  basis.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  early  English,  French,  and  Spanish  systems  were  not  geometric 
in  the  sen.se  that  they  were  not  founded  on  the  circle  and  its  segments.  In 
some  of  the.se  sy.stems  there  were  no  half  circles;  and  quadrants — c]uarter 
circles — were  not  introduced  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

6 

Like  the  art  itself,  the  newer  style  of  shorthand  was  described  by  various 
words,  such  as  “graphic,”  “cursive,”  “script,”  “scripthand,”  “current,”  and 
“pasigraphic.”  At  one  time  there  was  an  effort  to  popularize  the  term  “one 
slope,”  but  since  systems  founded  on  longhand  have  two  slopes  in  three  direc¬ 
tions — downward,  upward,  and  horizontal — that  term  soon  fell  into  disuse.  As 
longhand  writing  is  based  on  the  ellipse,  and  not  the  circle,  it  would  seem  that 
“elliptical”  might  have  been  adopted  to  designate  systems  founded  on  long- 
hand,  but  this  was  never  done,  possibly  because  the  elliptical  basis  of  longhand 
writing  was  not  generally  recognized  until  recently.  The  most  popular  terms 
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have  been  “cursive,  “gra{>hic,”  aiul  “script,”  aiul  each  of  these  words  has  been 
adopted  as  a  title  or  a  subtitle  for  many  systems  on  the  longhand  slope.  Let 
us  consider  tor  a  moment  the  applicability  of  these  three  words. 

Idle  word  “graphic”  is  generally  associatetl  with  “clear  and  impressive 
descrijnion,”  to  tjuote  a  dictionary  deiinition.  .\nother  tlehnition  is,  “of,  oi 
pertaining  to  the  arts  ot  pait  ting  and  drawing,”  and  still  another  is,  “the 
.irt  or  the  science  of  tlrawing,  especially  ot  drawing  according  to  mathematical 
rules.”  1  he  fact  that  the  word  “graphic”  is  so  closely  associatetl  with  drawing 
U'(  )uld  seem  to  exclude  it  from  consitleration  as  a  suitable  appellation  tor  a 
style  of  writing  opposed  to  the  drawing  of  characters. 

1  he  dictionary  defines  “script”  as  “a  writing,”  whicli  would  apply  to  any 
style  of  w'riting.  As  an  appellation  for  a  style  of  shorthand  tounded  on  easy, 
Huent  writing  w'ith  a  uniform  slope,  the  word  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  recent 
years  because  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  title  of  a  system  of  longhand  w'rititig 
based  on  “print  writing,”  wdiich  is  the  antithesis  ot  fluent  cursive  w'riting. 

For  these  reasons,  the  w'ord  “cursive,”  which  is  defined  as  “a  w’riting  in 
small  connected  characters  as  in  running  hand,  opposed  to  uncial,”  seems  to  be 
the  best  of  all  these  terms.  In  the  last-quoted  debnition,  the  expression  “op- 
jx)sed  to  uncial"  is  significant  and  im[X)rtant,  as  the  uncial  characters  were 
used  in  the  early  Latin  manuscripts  and  not  used  after  the  tenth  century 
w'hen  the  running  hind  style  of  writing  came  into  use.  Therefore,  in  this 
work,  the  word  “cursive”  will  be  used  to  designate  systems  based  on  the 
longhand  slope. 

{To  he  continued) 


A  NEW  "TEACHERS'  OATH" 


•  DR.  WILLIAM  McAXDREW,  retired 
superintendent  of  Chicago’s  schools,  is  prob¬ 
ably  still  the  most  dynamic  and  best  informed 
of  American  educators.  Dr.  Me  Andrew  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  making  news,  not  by  the 
usual  methods  ot  publicity  seekers  (who 
seem  sometimes  to  be  as  numerous  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  as  in  any  other  field)  but  by  the 
forceful  expression  ot  meaningful  views,  lie 
is  not  given  to  superficial  observations  or  trite 
remarks.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
him  entering  the  debate  on  the  teachers'  oath 
issue,  as  he  did  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  not  with 
some  high-sounding  polemic  on  academic 
freedom,  but  with  a  suggested  new  oath, 
meaningful  and  thoroughgoing,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  air  of  the  va- 
fxjring  of  the  jittery  super-patriots  and  the 
fulminating  liberals  alike.  Here  is  his  oath. 


“I  swear  to  defend  the  equal  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ot  happi¬ 
ness. 

“I  swear  in  accordance  with  .\merican 
right  and  duty  to  favor  a  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  when  government  tails  to  secure  these 
rights. 

“I  swear  that  I  will  aid  teachers  to  secure 
tor  the  people  of  this  Xation  a  more  perfect 
union,  justice,  domestic  tranquilit\,  general 
welfare,  and  the  blessings  ot  liberty. 

“1  swear  in  acconlance  with  the  promise  of 
our  Constitution,  that  I  will  resist  all  efforts 
to  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  L^nited  States,  including 
teachers. 

“In  furtherance  of  this,  my  solemn  oath,  I 
pledge  my  liie,  my  fortune,  and  my  sacred 
honor.” 

— The  American  Penman. 
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BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

Concluding  a  description  of  some  early 
books  dealing  with  the  always  important 
art  of  writing  forceful  business  letters 


I 

•  CARL  NAETHER 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
University  of  Southern  California 

ANCihL  DA’i,  in  “  1  he  hnglish  Secretoric 
or  MciIuhIc  of  Writing  oi  Epistles  and 
Litters,  classified  all  letters  as  “Denionstra- 
ive.  Deliberative,  judiciall,  and  Familiar,’* 
giving  many  sub-classifications  with  each 
lie.  1  le  concludes  his  interesting  treatise 
by  commenting  on  the  c]ualifications  of  a 
secretary: 

1  le  should  he  “well  studied  in  the  Latin 
ongue.  d'hat  he  have  a  good  memory,  he 
Acll  languaged,  sufHciently  read  in  the  His- 
lories  and  Antiquities,  know  the  customs, 
inanners,  and  conditions  of  men,  citizens, 
,ind  countries,  to  have  familiarity  with 
'trangers,  and  the  faculties  of  well-writing. 
Ihs  office  is  likewise  to  entertaine  all  manner 
)f  suters  onto  his  Lord,  to  conceive  and 
understaml  of  their  .severall  occasions,  and 
bow  much  or  how  little,  they  or  any  of  them 
do  import,  to  answere  the  dispatch  of  the 
'L^reatest  with  as  much  facility  as  he  may, 
and  those  of  lesse  moment  with  iii.scretion  to 
remove,  to  the  end  the  walkes  and  tasks  of 
his  Lord  hee  not  with  the  vaine  and  frivolous 
demeanours  of  fond  people  too  often  en- 
eumhered. ' 

Ihe  tone  and  style  of  writing  used  in 
1626  in  Fngland  may  well  he  judged  from 
the  following  letter,  which  is  typical  of  those 
in  the  hook: 

.\  l.KTiFR  Mandatory  trom  a  Master 
TO  Ills  Servant 

[  Alhiit  1  have  many  (Kcasions  to  write  onto  you 
‘  i  this  hearer,  which  time  will  not  suffer  me  to  doe: 
.  Nevertheless,  such  as  are  most  needful  1  will  hereby 
remember  you  of.  .At  my  ifeparture  from  N.  I 
>  yase  order  lor  certaine  wares  to  he  sent  unto  vou 
[  from  thence  hy  carrier  »»f  ('..  and  thereof  did  then 
write  unto  you  at  larjje  in  a  letter,  and  sent  in¬ 
closed  in  that  letter  a  hill  of  the  parcels.  Now. 
having  sithence  considered  with  my  selfc  of  the 
■  r.itter,  my  desire  is.  that  you  ilo  not  transjKirt  them 
as  1  was  determined,  hut  let  them  rest  untill  my 
home  coming,  for  that  there  is  a  ship  shortly  going 
for  R.  of  M.  .Alderman  H.  with  whom  I  am  de- 
Itcrimned  to  lovne  in  the  whole  freight,  and  mcanc. 


hy  (lods  grace,  therein  to  passe  both  those  and  some 
other  commotlities.  .About  I  hursday  next,  there  is 
one  r.  h.  appointed  hy  m\  cosen  L.  P.  to  come 
unto  you  tor  fifty  pounds,  if  hee  do  come,  let  him 
have  the  money,  and  take  his  note  for  the  receipt, 
.mil  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  1  would  have  you 
to  look  to  the  waters  side  if  the  wind  continue 

Southward,  for  it  now  serveth  well,  and  I  doubt 

not  but  to  hearc  from  Lisbon,  for  gladly  would  1 

understand  of  our  shipping,  and  of  such  letters  as 
shall  bee  sent,  1  wish  you  to  take  notice,  and  if  I 
returne  not  before,  use  circumspection,  1  pray  you, 
to  [irovide  for  their  returne  accorilingly.  The  haste 
of  this  bearer  will  not  suffer  me  to  write  more, 

oiiely  looke  to  my  businesse,  have  care  of  the  trust 
m  you  reiRised,  and  commend  me  to  your  Mistrcsse, 
tell  her  I  will  hasten  homeward  as  fast  as  I  can. 
And  so  to  (iod  commit  you.  A’our  loving  Master. 

Business  Letters  In  1803 

rite  third  hook  to  be  reviewed  briefly  is 
“*rhe  New  Complete  Ceneral  Letter-Writer 
and  Universal  Correspondent,”  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  published  in  London,  in  180.L  The 
author's  name  is  nowhere  mentioned.  The 
book  contains  a  large  collection  of  letters 
pertaining  to  “the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  human  life,”  including  friendship,  duty, 
business,  love,  and  amusement,  as  well  as 
certain  commercial  forms  tor  the  writing  of 
receipts,  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

There  is  an  introduction  to  epistolary 
writing,  giving  specific  instructions: 

When  you  write  to  a  person  of  consequence,  let 
it  be  on  gilt  paper,  and  inclose  it  in  a  cover,  and 
not  write  the  superscription  on  the  letter  itselfc; 
unless  it  be  to  go  by  ixist,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  save  expence. 

It  is  usual  with  (X)lite  people  to  sign  their  names 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bottom  of  their 
letters,  which  is  a  needless  and  useless  compliment; 
and,  as  it  would  expise  the  writer  to  some  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  would  have  him  avoid  it,  and  sign  his 
name  immediately  under,  and  nearly  close  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  letter. 

When  you  write  to  your  superiors,  be  not  prolix, 
but  let  your  letter  be  as  short  as  the  subject  will 
permit.  Neither  be  ;x)mpous  in  your  style,  but 
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convey  your  tlioughts  with  ease  and  iierspicacity, 
that  they  may  appear  as  from  nature,  rather  than 
a  vain  conceit  to  shew  your  learning:  the  former 
shews  your  hutnility,  the  latter  your  pride. 

Letters  should  be  written  on  Quarto,  hne  gilt 
post  paper  to  superiors;  if  to  your  equals  or  in¬ 
feriors,  you  are  at  your  own  option  to  use  what  sort 
or  size  you  please;  but  take  care  never  to  seal  your 
letter  with  a  wafer,  unless  to  the  latter. 

The  tone  of  the  business  letters  found  in 
this  volume  is  lx)th  formal  and  frank.  Most 
of  them  are  written  as  single,  and  frequently 
long,  paragraphs,  touching  on  a  number  of 
topics.  These  letters  are  remarkably  free 
from  trite  phrases  and  stock  expressions, 
such  as  may  still  be  found  in  many  modern 
business  letters.  The  following  letter  of  com¬ 
plaint  is  a  good  example  of  models  offered 
in  the  l>ook: 

Sir,  1  am  very  much  surprised  at  your  long 
delay  in  answering  my  letter  of  the  21st  past, 
wherein  I  ordered  sundry  pieces  of  goods,  agreeable 
to  the  patterns  inclosed,  which  I  am  now  in  im¬ 
mediate  want  of;  therefore  I  hereby  inform  you, 
that  unless  1  receive  them  in  proper  time  to  answer 
my  demand,  which  must  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
hence  at  farthest,  they  will  be  of  no  service  to  me, 
consequently  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  them  at 
your  cx|H'nce,  as  they  are  articles  I  cannot  dispose 
of  after  that  time,  being  for  a  particular  customer, 
whom  I  annually  furnish  with  these  commodities. 
1  wait  your  immediate  answer  for  my  government, 
that  I  may  have  recourse  else  where  if  you  cannot 
supply  me.  1  expect  all  possible  encouragement  in 
the  price  and  quality,  if  sent;  and  for  the  amount 
>ou  may  value  yourself  on  me  at  pleasure.  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  Servant. 


Business  Correspondence  in  America 

In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  a  book  by 
Richard  Scott,  published  in  1807  for  Amer¬ 
ican  readers,  entitled  “The  Complete  Amer¬ 
ican  Letter-Writer  and  Best  Companion  for 
the  Young  Man  in  Business.”  The  author 
prefaces  his  work  by  saying,  in  part,  “the 
precedents  are  not  taken  from  the  English 
hooks  of  forms,  but  are  obtained  from  the 
best  American  authorities,  and  will  be  found 
in  perfect  conformity  to  the  customary  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  man  of  business  in  the  United 
States.” 

1  he  first  half  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
model  letters  “on  merchandize  and  trade”; 
the  other  half  to  familiar  letters.  The  form, 
tone,  and  general  language  used  by  Ameri¬ 


can  business  men  at  the  time  this  booki 
appeared  are  most  apparent  from  a  reading  ofl 
a  letter  such  as  the  following; 


/ 


Mr.  Thompson,  The  exigency  of  my  affairs  comL 

pels  me  thus  imivortunately,  nay  peremptorily,  tci 

write  you.  Can  you  think  it  possible  to  carry  oJ 

business  in  the  manner  you  act  by  me?  You  knowj 

what  promises  you  have  made,  and  how,  from  titri! 

to  time,  you  have  broken  them.  Can  I  therefor 

depend  upon  any  new  ones  you  make?  If  you  us^ 

others  as  you  do  me,  how  can  you  think  of  catrv 

ing  on  business:  if  you  do  not,  what  must  I  thinll 

of  the  man  who  deals  .vorse  by  me  than  he  doe^ 

by  others?  If  you  think  you  can  trespass  mon 

upon  me,  than  you  can  on  others,  that  is  a  verJ 

bad  compliment  to  my  prudence  or  your  owj 

gratitude;  for  surely  goixl  usage  should  be  entitle(| 

to  the  same  in  return.  I  know  how  to  allow  fo: 

disapjxiintments  as  well  as  any  man;  but  can 

man  be  disappointed  for  ever?  Trade  is  so  de 

pendent  a  thing,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without 

receiving  mutual  punctuality.  Docs  not  thj 

merchant  expect  it  from  me  for  these  very  good 

I  send  you?  .\nd  can  I  make  a  return  to  hiir, 

without  receiving  it  from  you?  What  can  it  answc.'j 

to  give  you  two  years  credit,  and  then  be  at  aol 

uncertainty,  for  goods  which  I  sell  at  a  small  profit  |tl 

and  have  only  six  months  credit  for  myself?  In- 

deed,  sir,  this  will  never  do.  I  must  be  more 

.  I  3 

punctually  used  by  you,  or  else  must  deal  as  littlf 
punctually  with  others;  and  then  what  must  be  tbe,  ' 
consequence?  In  short,  sir,  I  expect  a  handsor-tl 
payment  by  the  next  return,  and  security  for  the  ^ 
remainder;  as  I  am  very  loth  to  take  any  harsl 
measures  to  procure  justice  to  m>^elf,  my  family 
and  creditors.  For  1  am,  if  it  be  not  your  owr 
fault.  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant. 


Thus  we  see  that  the  art  of  business-lctte 
writing  was  not  only  well  known  centuries 
ago  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  bu! 
that  it  was  also  carefully  defined  and  organ] 
ized  in  practice.  It  constitutes  an  importan: 
and  informative  chapter  in  the  commercia 
history  of  any  civilized  nation — a  rich  an: 
practically  virgin  field  for  the  student  o: 
teacher  concerned  with  business  writing 
business  history,  or  business  research. 


Commerce,  Texas,  Expands 

•  Cjraduate  work  leading  to  the  master’s  de 
gree  has  been  authorized  at  East  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas.  The 
graduate  work  in  business  administration  wi: 
be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stanley  Pugh 
head  of  the  Business  Administration  Depart 
ment.  I 
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lACHIEVING  STANDARDS  IN  TYPING 


u  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

^  Associate  Professor  of  Commercial 
^  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens 

! 

Nor  so  long  ago,  so  little  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  experimentation  and  research 
1  m  the  learning  of  typewriting  that  each  new 
"  teacher  went  into  the  typewriting  classroom, 

^  textbook  in  hand,  with  a  long  period  of  dis- 
,  couraging  trial  and  error  ahead  of  him.  Now 
<  the  problem  of  the  teacher  has  become  that 
*  ot  testing  in  the  classroom  the  findings  of 
^  others,  ot  incorporating  in  his  teaching  the 
j  elements  he  has  found  to  be  success! ul,  and 
K  of  reporting  to  others  the  results  of  his  own 
1'  experience. 

^  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  appearing 
j  late  in  a  series  like  this  one  on  typewriting  is 
tj  that  one  can  make  one's  how  to  all  those  who 
'■jhave  preceded  him  and  thereby  express  his 
'  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  ideas 
If  which  have  been  presentetl. 

1C  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  indi- 
*  cate  how  certain  of  the  principles  presented 
^  in  previous  papers  have  been  incorporated  in 
.  the  teaching  of  typewriting,  and  to  state  the 
results  achieved.  It  has  been  clearly  indicated 
that  drill  is  essential  for  the  formation  ot 

i  correct  habits,  hut  that  the  drill  must  be  pur¬ 
poseful  and  the  purpose  must  he  clearly 
^  understood  by  the  persons  engaging  in  the 
drill.  This  Is  important  both  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  new  skill  to  be  learned  and  in  the 
correction  of  errors  in  the  tunctioning  ol 
an  old  skill. 

y  .\ccurate  demonstration  is  essential  to  the 
learning  of  each  new  skill — a  demonstration 
imitated,  step  by  step,  by  the  students  learn¬ 
ing.  'The  pupil’s  {lerformance  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  immediately  to  his  own  and  the  teach¬ 
er's  critical  analysis;  and  the  drill  is  then  a 
drill  to  correct  the  specific  weaknesses  which 
this  critical  analysis  reveals.  This  method 
of  learning  applies  to  typing  as  well  as  to  the 
I  manipulation  of  the  operative  parts.  In  the 
j  typewriting  classes  taught  under  my  super¬ 
vision,  students  immediately  put  into  use  a 


Susgestions  (or  reaching  acceptable 
standards  in  typing;  the  seventh  in 
the  series  on  How  to  Teach  Typing 

newly  demonstrated  activity  to  he  habitual- 
ized,  check  their  results  under  supervision, 
and  construct  drills  for  the  correction  of  those 
errors.  The  skill  thus  drilled  upon  is  then 
returned  to  its  normal  setting. 


HELEN  REYNOLDS 


In  the  early  part  of  the  beginning  course 
in  typewriting,  we  make  use  of  two  sets  of 
daily  three-minute  copy,  one  practiced  and 
one  new.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  accustom 
the  student  from  the  first  to  controlling  the 
whole  typewriter  as  a  writing  instrument. 
I  le  must  indent,  return  the  carriage  with  the 
hell,  divide  words,  make  capital  letters,  and 
turn  out  acceptable  copy. 

The  timing  of  the  writing  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comparable  units 
to  indicate  to  the  student  and  the  teacher 
whether  or  not  the  learner  is  progressing  in 
the  control  of  the  typewriter.  After  this  writ¬ 
ing,  the  student  checks  his  copy,  seeks  to 
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determine  the  cause  of  his  error,  and  con¬ 
structs  his  corrective  drill  so  as  to  improve  his 
work.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  cause  of  the  error  and  to 
plan  a  drill  to  overcome  the  cause. 

Because  this  procedure,  unsupported  by 
anything  new,  iKcomes  deadening  to  the 
learner,  manuscript-page  arrangement  is  in¬ 
troduced,  followed  by  letters.  I  hese  arrange¬ 
ment  problems  supplement,  rather  than  sup¬ 
plant,  the  three-minute  copy.  I'he  learning, 
however,  follows  the  same  procedure  as  in 
the  previous  instance.  The  student  checks 
and  corrects.  The  teacher  is  constantly  ob¬ 
serving,  suggesting,  and  assisting  during  the 
entire  class  period. 

1  he  results  of  two  sjx^citic  applications  of 
this  method  are  given  here:  one,  the  results 
achieved  with  a  group  of  high  school  students 
at  New  York  University  in  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  1935;  the  other,  the  results  achieved  at 
Ohio  University,  in  1935-1936,  in  college 
classes. 

In  the  high  school  class,  seventeen  stu¬ 
dents  completed  a  course  in  tyjiewriting  in 
alx)ut  fifty-two  clock  hours.  Of  these  seven¬ 
teen,  four  had  had  some  tyjxwriting  Ixfore 
entering  the  class.  The  class  was  held  daily, 
from  twelve  to  two  o’clock.  During  this  [x- 
riod,  the  entire  tyfxwriter  keylx)ard  was 
learned,  with  the  exception  of  the  sfxcial  and 
little-used  characters — Yz,  ^  Y  <*• 

The  students  constructed  title  pages  and 
wrote  manuscript-page  copy  for  which  they 


centered  titles.  In  addition,  they  wrote  short 
letters  and  addressed  the  necessary  envelopes. 

d'he  goal  in  this  work  was  well-arranged 
copy,  produced  on  the  first  writing,  with  not 
more  than  one  correctible  error.  The  three- 
minute  timed  copy  was  continued  throughout 
the  summer.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  the 
summer,  at  least  one  three-minute  timed  copy 
was  an  alphabet  paragraph  having  a  sylla¬ 
bic  intensity  of  1.3. 

d’he  table  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  shows 
the  results  tor  this  class. 

The  principal  gain  made  by  those  who  had 
previously  studied  typewriting  was  in  the 
reduction  of  errors  from,  in  some  cases,  seven 
or  eight  in  three  minutes  to  one  or  none. 
These  results  were  achieved  during  the  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  session.  .Ml  the  stu- 
ilents  evidenced  very  great  interest  in  their 
own  achievements. 

.\  similar  method  was  used  in  teaching  be¬ 
ginning  classes  in  typewriting  in  college. 
These  classes  met  tor  a  daily  fifty-minute 
jxriod  ot  instruction.  The  median  fxrfor- ' 
mance  tor  the  first  semester  of  1935-1936  and 
that  tor  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  second 
••r-  .  ester  ot  that  year  are  charted  here.  An 
arbitrarily  determined  minimum  rate  of 
twenty-five  words  a  minute,  with  seven  er¬ 
rors,  on  fifteen-minute  copy,  was  set  for  the 
course  requirement. 

F'rom  these  graphs  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  ' 
the  first  semester  of  1935-1936,  the  median  j 
performance  on  three-minute  copy  for  the  ^ 


3( 


2' 
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TABLE  I 

Final  Test  Results,  High  School  Class 


Student 

Net  Words 
a  Minute 

Total 

Errors 

Student 

1 

Net  33  ords  j 

a  Minute  1 

'  1 

Total  1 

Errors 

1 

31 

0 

10* 

i 

0 

2 

30 

0 

11 

15  : 

0 

3 

22 

0 

12 

15 

0 

4 

22 

0 

1  13 

14 

1 

5* 

22 

1 

14 

12 

0  1 

6* 

22 

1 

15 

1  10 

0 

7 

21 

0 

16 

10 

0 

8* 

20 

1 

17 

5 

2 

9 

16 

0 

^  j 

*Had  previously  studied  typewriting. 
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Miuians,  iMRST-ShMisTKR  Class,  1935-1936 


FIGURE  I 


Net  Rate 


*  V 


-  Old  copy. 

....  Now  copy 
---  Long  copy 


Gross  Errors 


L-a-H-x 


3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 


last  three  weeks  ot  the  semester  was  between 
twenty-hve  and  thirty-five,  with  a  meilian 
error  varying  from  1  to  It  will  further 
be  seen  that  the  median  performance  on 
'  tifteen-minute  copy  was  higher  than  thirty 
I  words  a  minute,  with  the  median  error  not 
^  exceeding  10.  A  comparison  of  this  with  the 

^  MiDiANS.  First  \i\r  Wkks,  Sk ond  Simisitr, 
1^M5-1W3() 

FIGURE  II  .  . 

I  “  I  I — M 

:  Net  Rate  ^(  •  V 


0  Ll 


-  Old  copy 

. . . .  New  copy 


Gross  Errors 


5  6-7  8  9 


median  of  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  second 
semester  indicates  that  the  two  groups  have 
attained  about  the  same  rate  at  the  end  of 
the  nine  weeks.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  second-semester  group  did  not  begin 
to  write  timed  copy  until  two  weeks  later 
than  did  the  first-semester  group,  and  that 
both  groups  had  about  the  same  net  rate  of 
writing  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks  but  that 
the  second-semester  group  made  more  er¬ 
rors.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  timing  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  early  days  of  their  typing  learning 
has  no  ill  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  their 
writing. 

Students  need,  also,  experience  in  sustained 
writing;  hence,  ten-  and  Hfteen-minute  timed 
copy  is  introduced  after  the  middle  of  the 
first  semester  and  is  continued  at  least  week¬ 
ly  thereafter.  Again,  an  arbitrary  figure  of 
fifty  words  a  minute,  net,  with  a  maximum 
of  seven  errors  for  fifteen  minutes,  has  been 
set  as  the  standard  for  credit  for  the  second 
semester  of  typewriting. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  been  aware  that 
this  type  of  test  has  been  helpful  but  that  it 
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TABLf-  II 

Results  of  Letter  Tests 


1934-1935 

1935-1936 

Test 

Second  Semester 
(40  cases) 

l.ikt  btginMin^  trutninf^ 

First  S 
(14 

L  'nlike  bc^h 

i 

Net 

Words 

enicstcr 

cases) 

uin^  trjhum 

Second  Semester 
(40  cases) 

1  ike  he^tnntH)^  trunnu^ 

Net 

Words 

Total 

Errors 

'  Total 

1  Errors 

Net 

Words 

Total 

Errors 

1 

161^ 

5 

20 

2 

16 

5 

2 

19 

3 

20 

2 

18 

3 

3 

22 

4 

23 

5 

21 

3 

4 

25 

3 

IS 

5 

5 

22’  2 

3 

22 

5  1 

6 

23*  2 

3 

19 

6  i 

7 

26 

3 

26 

3 

8 

111  2 

24 

5 

... 

9 

2632 

2 

25 

1 

10 

28’ ■> 

■ 

2 

24 

3 

ti' 

ra 

3 

'  ill 
■  4( 
u 
fi 

V 

a 

■I 

r 

I 
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has  not  told  us  all  \vc  waul  to  know.  \Vc 
have  sought  to  make  the  student  aware  trom 
the  beginning  ot  his  typing  learning  that,  on 
the  job,  he  must  always  prtKluce  typed  copy 
under  lest  conditions,  that  it  must  he  accur¬ 
ate,  that  only  one  writing  is  permitted,  and 
that  the  rate  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  make 
it  worth  his  employer’s  while  to  keep  him  on 
the  pay  roll. 

We,  ourselves,  have  not  known  how  high 
a  correlation  existed  between  straight-copy 
rate  of  writing  (as  indicated  by  the  stand¬ 
ard-copy  lest)  and  the  production  rate  on 
typing  applied  to  business  problems.  From 
our  observation  of  students  at  work  in  cam¬ 
pus  offices,  we  have  judged  this  to  be  not 
very  high. 

We  have  used  the  timed-straight-copy  ex¬ 
ercise  largely  as  a  device  for  diagnosis  in  the 
later  stages  of  typewriting,  and  have  sought 
to  determine  by  experiment  what  our  produc¬ 
tion  rate  might  be.  To  this  end,  we  de¬ 
veloped  a  battery  of  ten  production  letter 
tests.  In  addition  to  demonstrating  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  teacher  what  the  production  rate  of 
each  member  of  the  class  is,  we  sought  to 
make  the  tests  serve  as  a  device  for  integrat¬ 
ing  the  typing  activity  so  that  students  de¬ 
velop  skill  in  performing  the  cycle  ot  motions 


necessary  in  the  prejxiration  ol  letters  lor  sig-  • 
nature,  and  that  they  have  experience  in 
hanilling  the  mail  emanating  trom  one  ile- 
partment  ot  a  business. 

Fkich  ol  the  ten  letter  tests  consirucieil 
consists  ol  six  letters,  approximately  123 
wortls  long,  with  a  syllabic  intensity  ranging 
trom  1.3  to  1.4.  Fkich  test  is  limeil  for 
twenty  minutes. 

In  taking  the  lest,  tbe  student  must  aiKlress  | 
the  envelope,  make  one  carbon  copy,  and  ' 
take  care  of  enclosures.  Since  the  resulting  j 
letters  are  to  be  mailable,  well  corrected  errors 
do  not  reduce  the  acceptability  of  the  letter. 

1  he  letters  are  checked  tor  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  tor  accuracy  of  t_\ping. 

1  hese  tests  have  been  given  tor  three  ! 
semesters.  'I'he  results  are  listed  in  Table  11.  ' 

Prior  to  this  year,  advanced  typing  has  been 
olTcred  only  during  the  second  semester, 
hence  the  two  sets  of  figures  tor  P435-1936, 
and  only  one  set  for  PF34-1935. 

Reproduced  here  are  the  class  medians  on  j 
fltleen-minute  copy  lor  the  second  semester 
1934-1035,  and  tor  the  second  semester  1935-  j 
1936.  A  comparison  of  these  test  results  with 
the  letter-test  results  (the  letter  tests  are  given 
during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  semester) 
shows  that,  (.luring  the  period  when  the  first 
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Mh)Ia\s,  First  Ninf,  Weeks,  Second  Semester, 
1935-1936 


livt*  tests  were  given  in  1934-1935,  with  rates 
ranging  from  16  to  25  words  a  minute,  with 
3  to  5  errors,  the  same  students  were  typing 
fifteen-minute  straight  copy  at  a  rate  between 
4U  and  45  words  a  minute  with  total  errors 
ranging  between  5  and  10.  For  the  period 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  test,  the  students 
who  were  typing  from  23j/j  to  28^  words 
a  minute  on  letter  tests  were  typing  between 
45  and  51  words  a  minute  on  the  fifteen- 
minute  straight  copy,  with  errors  ranging 
Ixnween  8  and  10.  Similarly,  in  the  second 
semester  of  1935-1936,  students  who  were 
writing  between  16  and  21  words  a  minute 
with  from  3  to  5  errors  on  letter  tests  were 
writing  from  40  to  44  words  a  minute  on 
fifteen-minute  straight  copy,  with  from  9  to 
14  errors. 

While  this  spread  seems  large  at  first 
glance,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  errors 
were  correctible  on  the  letter  tests,  accounting 
in  part  for  the  reduced  total  error,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  the  letter  test  is  timed  for  a  twenty- 
minute  pericxl,  in  contrast  to  the  fifteen- 
minute  period.  It  is  further  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  both  rates  are  net  rates, 
with  standard  deductions  made  from  the 
gross  words  for  error. 

A  study  of  the  letter-test  figures  shows  a 
reasonably  consistent  gain  in  rate  and  reduc¬ 


tion  in  error  from  the  first  test  to  the  tenth 
in  1934-1935.  The  total  gain  was  twelve 
words  a  minute  and  the  errors  were  reduced 
from  five  to  two.  The  first  semester  group 
in  1935-1936  shows  a  negligible  gain  of  five 
words  and  an  increase  in  error.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  tests  are  scored  ac¬ 
cording  to  international  contest  rules,  and 
that  only  uncorrected  errors  are  scored  against 
the  student.  This  second  group  showed  a 
persistent  tendency  to  allow  errors  to  go  un- 
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corrected,  lx;licving  that  they  made  a  Innier 
grade  because  they  lost  only  ten  words  tor  an 
uncorrected  error,  but  they  might  lose  as 
many  as  twenty  words  in  the  time  required 
to  make  an  acceptable  correction.  Since  this 
tendency  has  become  evident,  apparently 
greater  skill  must  be  developed  to  prevent 
error  and  in  making  corrections  where  they 
become  necessary,  or  a  greater  jjenalty  im- 
|K)sed  tor  uncorrected  errors,  d'he  last-named 
|)lan  is  purel>  tlisciplinary  and,  it  used,  will 
Ixr  usetl  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two. 

No  particular  etlort  has  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  rate  on  these  tests.  The  test  results 
simply  reveal  what  the  student’s  production 
rate  is  by  the  time  he  has  finished  a  two- 
semester  course  in  typewriting.  We  have 
l^een  attempting  to  find  out  what  we  arc- 
doing. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  shows  that 
at  the  seventh  week  of  the  second  semester 
ot  typewriting  we  can  expect  a  median  rate 
ot  alx)ut  U)  words  a  minute  on  letter  tests. 


COMMENTS  ON  MISS 

•  WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

E«$t  High  School 

Rochester,  New  York 

kyi  ISS  REYNOLDS’  first  paragraph  makes 
me  wonder  how  many  typing  teachers 
ttxlay  know  just  what  the  pupils  thirty  years 
ago  were  up  against.  “Touch”  typing  argu¬ 
ments  had  just  won  the  field.  The  teacher 
had  the  same  textbook  as  the  pupils;  there 
were  no  methcxls  books,  and  but  a  few  small 
commercial  education  magazines.  The  pupils 
were  turned  Icxjse — as  I  am  afraid  some  few 
are  even  now — with  the  statement:  “This  is 
your  lesson.  When  you  have  gotten  a  per¬ 
fect  copy,  bring  it  up  to  my  desk  and  I  will 
give  you  the  next  lesson.” 

Contrast  this  with  Miss  Reynolds’  state¬ 
ment  of  modern  procedure:  “The  teacher  is 
constantly  observing,  suggesting,  and  assist¬ 
ing  during  the  entire  class  period.” 

Nearly  all  reported  test  results  have  been 
those  of  straight  copying  done  in  high  schools 
offering  one  or  two  years  of  typing.  The 


The  best  group  rate  showed  on  the  tests  is  fi 
2S1  j  words  a  minute.  p 

Mr.  Reigner'  shows,  in  his  report  in  the  c 
HfsiNtss  Euucation  World  for  January,  v 
1936,  that  the  commercial-employment  rate  t 
for  typing  letters,  exclusive  of  date,  address, 
and  salutation,  is  40  words  a  minute.  Even  .1 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  date,  address, 
and  salutation  are  included  in  the  Ohio  Uni  i 

versity  tests,  and  the  turther  tact  that  halt  1 

the  class  is  above  the  median  accomplishment  1 
ot  28 ‘<2  words  a  minute,  it  seems  clear  that 
our  typists  with  one  year  of  training  arc  not 
reaching  employment  staiulards.  I'his  is  just 
what  we  want  to  know.  Perhaps  this  rate 
cannot  he  reached  in  one  year.  Perhaps  it 
can  be  reached  at  a  sacrifice  of  some  other 
outcomes  we  wish  to  attain.  .\t  least,  we 
know  now  where  we  stand. 

We  must  determine  how  closely  we  can 
approximate  these  commercial  standards  and 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  training  is 
needcil. 


REYNOLDS*  ARTICLE 


results  Miss  Reynolds  obtained  with  college  j 
students  and  two-hours-a-day  summer  school  I 
pupils  are,  therefore,  doubly  interesting — dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  pupils  and  her  simple  means 
of  measuring  progress  in  order  to  discover 
relationships  and  facts  about  skills  other  than 
straight  copying. 

Not  all  business  men  share  the  40-word 
minimum  for  letters  which  Miss  Reynolds  1 
mentions  as  reported  by  Mr.  Reigner.  At 
the  E.C.T.A.  convention,  one  of  Macy’s  ex¬ 
ecutives  cited  a  case  of  a  typist,  hired  in  1929, 
who  possessed  high  accuracy  but  gave  low 
production.  Her  chief  listed  her  among  j 
those  to  be  laid  off  when  business  was  slack, 
but  the  general  manager,  who  review's  all 
such  cases,  recommended  that  she  be  trans- 

‘Charlcs  G.  Reigner,  “Business  Standards  for  Typ¬ 
ing.”  Thk  Bitsiness  Education  World,  Volume  XVI, 
No.  S,  p.  375.  I 
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tcrrc'd  to  the  pay-roll  dcpartnicMit.  The  cm- 
plo>  merit  manager  closed  his  reference  to  her 
case  with,  “1  wish  there  were  more  people 
who  had  such  good  training.”  1  take  it 
there  is  a  place  in  husincss  tor  the  two  types 
—the  forty-plus,  and  the  slow  hut  very 
accurate. 

1  assume  that  the  table  showing  Miss  Rey- 
iiohls  letter-test  results  gives  the  median  fig¬ 
ures.  If  so,  1  should  prefer  to  make  the  letter 
tests  fifteen  minutes  long  instead  of  twenty 
and  thus,  as  .Miss  Reynolds  says  earlier, 
"obtain  comparable  units  to  indicate  to  the 
student  and  the  teacher  whether  or  not  he  is 
progressing  .  .  .”  not  only  w  ith  his  business- 
letter  skill,  hut  also  as  compared  with  his 
fifteen-minute  straight  copying  tests. 

.\s  to  pupils  showing  “a  persistent  ten¬ 
dency  to  allow  errors  to  go  uncorrectetl,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  made  a  better  grade  because 
they  lost  only  ten  yvonls  for  an  uncorrected 
error,  hut  they  might  lose  as  many  as  tyventy 
words  in  the  time  reejuired  to  make  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  correction.”  1  should  agree,  of 
course,  that  a  greater  penalty  yvould  he 
purely  disciplinary,  since  marking  schemes 
are  only  devices.  Hut  I  don't  see  that  this 
penalty  should  he  used  any  more  yvith  the 
development  of  greater  skill  in  preventing 
errors  and  in  making  corrections  than  one 
would  yvant  to  do  in  any  other  case. 

So  far  as  I  can  see.  this  is  purely  a  case 
of  legal  trickery  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  remedy  is  a  change  in  the  layv  by 
the  teacher. 

Hut  there  is  really  much  more  than  a 
greater  penalty  involved  here.  What  is 
needed  is  the  development  of  an  ideal  or  an 
attitude  to  inspire  the  pupils  to  do  the  right 
thing.  W'e  have  to  create  yvithin  them  the 
desire  to  approach  certain  standards;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  hardest  things,  for  it  calls 
lor  real  teaching,  not  of  typing,  hut  of 
leadership  and  inspiration.  Unless  yve  have 
this,  all  our  teaching  is  going  to  he  more  or 
less  mechanical.  In  other  yvords,  if  yve  are 
wise  teachers,  yve  yvill  try  to  bring  about  a 
changed  point  of  yieyv,  yvhich  greater  skill 
in  preventing  errors  and  in  making  correc¬ 
tions  certainly  cannot  materialize. 

In  summing  up  the  value  of  this  yvhole 
series  of  typing  articles,  1  am  making  no 
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emotional  appeal,  for  I  am  reminded  of  yvhat 
several  ministers  have  told  me  of  the  futility 
of  many  of  their  sermons  that  contained  emo¬ 
tional  appeals.  If  listeners  really  do  nothing 
about  the  appeal  in  the  sermon,  they  yvould 
be  better  ofl,  emotionally,  not  to  have  heard 
the  sermon.  As  to  any  appeal  to  logic,  even 
the  most  intellectual  are  often  queerly  in¬ 
consistent.  So,  I  am  making  a  suggestion 
that  yve  check  up  our  teaching  yvith  the 
points  contained  in  each  of  the  eight  papers 
in  this  series  on  the  basis  of  science. 

This  advice  of  a  scientist.  Professor  .Moses 
(lomberg,  recently  retired  head  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  seems  c|uite  pertinent.  Said  he 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  then  his  assistant; 

St.irt  out  wiili  the  assumption  that  the  idea  you 
arc  jjoing  to  try  to  prove  experimentally  is  not  true. 
It  your  experiments  then  do  prove  your  idea  to  be 
correct,  you  can  rest  pretty  well  assured  that  your 
idea  is  sound.  If  you  do  otherwise,  you  will — 
consciously  or  unconsciously — conduct  your  experi¬ 
ments  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  what  you  want  to 
prose  come  true;  there  would  be  the  constant  danger 
of  reading  into  your  experiments  unusual  results 
when  such  results  are  not  there. 

Hilt  even  science  overlooked,  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  the  application  of  one  of  its  basic  tests 
to  chemical  fertilizers.  It  had  always  been 
thought  that  the  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos¬ 
phorus  available  in  small  quantities  yvere  the 
only  elements  of  value  in  fertilizers.  Noyv 
yve  have  proved  that  the  other  elements  did 
the  trick  in  making  a  complete  diet  for  our 
groyving  crops. 

Speaking  of  vitalizing  principles,  1  yvas 
struck  yvith  .Miss  Reynolds’  closing  statement 
regarding  her  N'eyv  York  University  summer 
class,  for  it  possibly  accounts  for  more  prog¬ 
ress  than  our  emphasis  on  the  three  typing 
elements  of  accuracy,  rhythm,  and  speed. 
She  reports,  .“'rremendous  interest  in  their 
oyvn  achievements  yvas  cvitlenced  by  all  the 
students.” 

We  have  much  scientific  yvork  yet  to  do. 
Those  of  us  noyv  in  normal  school  and  col¬ 
lege  must  get  ready,  f^ir  instance,  how  pure 
is  our  chemical  Xo.  1,  Accuracy?  .Maybe  it 
yvill  be  found  that  the  impurities  are  the 
essentials.  When  yve  give  an  accuracy  test 
and  time  it,  does  the  test  tube  shoyv  100  per 
cent  pure  accuracy'  How  can  it.^  .\ny  test 
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involving  time  involves  a  rate  of  perform-  we  have  yet  to  lie  shown  how  to  make  it 
ance;  and  what  is  a  rate  of  performance  but  work  helpfully. 

speed  under  another  name?  Call  it  a  timed  Yes,  with  all  due  credit  to  the  writers  of 
accuracy  test,  if  you  must,  hut  it  is  not  a  this  interesting  typewriting  series,  there  is 

test  of  accuracy  alone.  And  what  is  meant  much  for  us  all  yet  to  discover.  In  our  own 

by  accuracy,  anyway?  We  conveniently  do  attempts,  we  should  remember  Professor 

not  clearly  define  all  our  terms.  In  a  narrow  (Jomlierg’s  method  of  procedure;  then  our 

sense,  we  mean  by  accuracy  that  the  desired  results  will  prove  us  to  lx:  educators,  not 

letters  were  struck.  But  how  alxiut  the  ap-  twaddlers, 

pearance  of  those  letters?  .\re  they  of  an 

accurate  color  intensity?  How  alxiut  accur-  Chicaso’s  New  Superintendent 
acy  of  technique?  And  accuracy  of  arrange-  #  r  i  ■ 
ment  on  the  page?  And  especially  that  bug¬ 
bear,  accuracy  of  proof  reading?  •  Dr.  William  H.  Iuhnson  was  elected  su- 

What  alx)ut  speed."  Cienerally,  it  still  jx:rintcndent  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  on 

means  a  rate  of  performance  on  a  one-  to  April  22  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death 

sixty-minute  straight  copying  test,  although  of  William  ).  Bogan. 

some  of  us,  like  Miss  Reynolds,  are  trying  to  Dr.  johnson  was  one  of  the  four  assistant  j 
ascertain  speed  on  business  letters,  etc.  Sjx'cd  }x:rinteiulent  of  the  Chicago  public  scIkkiIs  on  | 
in  checking  and  correcting  work  is  known  C'.hicago  scIukiIs  since  the  beginning  of  .Mr. 
to  lx  important,  but  little  is  done  about  it.  Bogan's  illness,  in  Pebruar\. 

In  the  very  first  lesson,  do  we  insist  that  our  Dr.  johnson  is  forty  years  old.  He  is  the 
pupils  achieve  sjxed  on  the  individual  key-  fourteenth  superintendent  of  Chicago  schixils 
stroking  leveH  .\s  for  the  pcd,agogue  who  and  the  first  Chicago 

states  that  speed  will  take  care  of  itself,  psy-  born  superinteiiilcnt 

chology  has  shown  he  is  talking  nonsense.  .  to  serve  in  that  city 

No  such  quality  takes  care  of  itself. 

Our  third  element,  rhythm,  we  have  begun  createil  in  18^4. 

to  call  fluency,  due  to  a  desire  for  greater  He  atteiuled  Beloit 

exactness  in  terminology.  .\t  the  E.C.T..\.  College  and,  in  I^^IT, 

convention,  Albert  Tangora  gave  a  highly  ^vas  graduated  from 

interesting  demonstration  of  how  he  had  Jk.  Northwestern  Uni- 

used  rhythm  records  of  his  own  typing  to  versitv.  His  degree  of  I 

pace  himself  while  training  tor  the  last  doctor  of  philosophy  I 

world’s  typing  contest  that  he  won.  We  granted  by  the 

have  not  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON  University  of  Chicago 
rhythm.  1923.  His  teaching 

The  three  typing  elements,  like  the  three  experience  has  been  broad  and  he  continues 

fertilizer  elements,  are  necessary,  but  v'e  in  the  graduate  school  of  Dwola  1 

must  see  what  is  in  each  of  them.  And  then  University.  A  system  of  testing  student  intel-  j 

there  are  those  other  eleriients  that  W’c  rnust  Hgence  and  aptitude,  evolved  by  Dr.  fohnson,  ' 

recognize  as  highly  imix)rtant  possibly  widely  used.  He  is  the  author  of  nu-  ! 

more  important.  Over  and  over  again,  at  merous  articles  and  several  books  on  educa-  ^ 
the  E.C.T.A.  convention,  it  was  brought  out  ^  prominent  member  of  the  De-  , 

by  different  speakers  that  knowledge  and  p^^tment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
skills  are  only  about  10  per  cent  of  what  our  Education  Association.  ! 

pupils  are  required  to  have;  personality  fac¬ 
tors  account  for  the  other  90  pier  cent.  What  *  M.vcKay  Business  College,  Los  .\ngeles, 

is  to  be  done  about  seeing  that  our  pupils  has  just  purchased  property  adjoining  its 

get  this  90  per  cent  that  business  is  looking  present  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  S250,000. 

for?  We  know  almost  nothing  about  voca-  Mr.  MacKay  plans  to  construct  a  six-story, 
tional  guidance.  Many  talk  about  it,  but  $300,000  building  on  the  new  property. 
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'  A  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


•  L  O.  CULP 

'  Head,  Department  of  Commerce 
The  Fullerton  Junior  College 
Fullerton,  California 

T\V( )  t\pcs  c)i  curricula  arc  commonly 
tound  in  the  public  iunior  colleges  of 
('alilornia.  ( )ne  is  set  up  to  meet  the  lower- 
division  requirements  of  the  senior  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state  and  the  nation; 
the  other,  known  variously  as  terminal,  com¬ 
pletion,  or  diploma,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  cannot,  or  should  not, 
take  upper-division  work.  I'liese  courses  are 
completed  within  two  years. 

As  may  readily  be  inferred,  the  hrst  of 
these  curricula  is  very  definitely  prescribed 
hy  senior  colleges  and  universities.  Neither 
•  the  stiulent  nor  the  junior  college  has  much 
leewav  in  course  planning,  The  only  devia¬ 
tion  is  an  occasional  substitution  oi  one  type 
of  course  for  a  similar  one.  Any  transfer 
or  substitution  must  meet  with  the  approval 
[  of  the  four-year  institution, 
j  In  addition  to  the  lower-division  course, 

I  the  Sch(K)l  ol  C'ommerce  of  the  bullerton 
:  junior  College  oilers  three  types  of  comple¬ 
tion  courses  and  has  a  fourth  in  the  process 
ot  development,  d'he  first  course,  known  as 
Ceneral  Business,  is  tiesigned  to  meet  the 
iieeils  ot  those  students  who  wish  business 
training  tor  personal  use.  I  bey  ilo  not  nec¬ 
essarily  have  employment  as  their  objective. 
1  he  second  course,  known  as  Bookkecjiing, 
is  ollered  to  students  who  plan  to  enter  the 
field  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  em¬ 
ployees  of  business  firms.  The  third  is  the 
Secretarial  course,  which  is  designed  for 
those  who  plan  to  become  stenographers  or 
secretaries.  The  fourth  course,  which  is  in 
a  state  of  development,  is  in  the  ficUl  of 
merchandising. 

All  completion  courses  ollered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  .ire  the  outgrowth  of 
many  years  of  experimentation  and  close  co¬ 
operation  w  ith  the  business  institutions  which 
the  school  serves.  They  are  designed,  as 
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nearly  as  possible,  to  meet  general  business 
conditions  and,  therefore,  have  a  constantly 
changing  content. 

The  school  does  not  pioneer  in  either 
course  offerings  or  equipment.  Through  its 
placement  department  and  other  sources  it 
ascertains  the  trends  of  business  in  procedure 
and  ecjuipment  and  then  develops  or  revises 
its  offerings  along  those  lines.  This  plan  of 
operation  and  cooperation  involves  study 
aside  from,  and  differing  from,  pure  peda¬ 
gogical  procedure.  It  means  close  and  con¬ 
stant  contacts  with  all  forms  of  w’ell-organ- 
ized  businesses  in  the  area  which  it  serves. 
The  contacts  lead  into  new  and  changing 
fields,  so  that  the  content  of  all  courses  of¬ 
fered  today,  as  well  as  the  equipment  used, 
may  be  changed  tomorrow  if  the  department 
wishes  to  continue  a  service  that  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  its  patrons. 

One  phase  of  the  completion  curriculum 
that  should  be  presented  in  some  detail  is 
the  work  commonly  known  as  “office  train¬ 
ing.”  This  has  been  renamed  and  divided 
into  two  sections  at  the  Fullerton  Junior 
("ollege.  The  first.  Directed  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  the 
(ieneral  Business  or  Bookkeeping  courses 
w  ho  wish  the  school’s  aid  in  obtaining  posi¬ 
tions.  d'he  other  course.  Directed  Secretarial 
draining,  is  a  requirement  of  all  students 
who  wish  placement  in  the  secretarial  field. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  courses  in 
commerce  at  Fullerton,  it  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent,  through  conferences  with  business 
representatives,  that  they  agreed  with  the 
school  about  the  values  of  formal  class  w'ork, 
but  that  they  were  decidedly  emphatic  about 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  best  that 
can  be  done  in  the  classroom,  students, 
upon  completing  their  school  training,  are 
not  fitted  to  be  admitted  directly  Into  business 
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without  a  {xriod  of  apprenticeship  or  further 
training  hy  business.  In  an  attempt  to 
remedy  this  detect,  those  in  charge  of  business 
education  underumk  a  study  of  the  whole 
problem. 

The  first  general  conclusion  was  that,  in 
order  to  make  students  economically  accepi- 
ahlc  to  business,  they  must  contact  and  con¬ 
duct  business.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  suggestiiui  ot  the  banker -atlvisers  was 
accepted,  aiul  a  sc1kh>1  bank  was  organi/eil 
under  the  sjx)nsorship  of  one  of  the  local 
state  hanks.*  Uniler  this  spr)nsorship,  and 
with  the  help  ot  the  scluu)!  authorities,  the 
bank  grew  rapiilly.  It  received  its  working 
funds  from  stiulent-lHidy  activities  aiul  from 
some  administrative  atlairs.-  The  personnel 
consists  of  advanced-accounting  students,  as¬ 
signed  to  bank  duties  at  tbe  free  hours  that 
they  have  between  formal  class  activities. 

The  bank  bas  now  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  sixteen  years  and  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  not  only  acts  as  a  training 
ground  for  students  planning  banking 
careers  but,  in  its  accounting  division,  which 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  increased  busi¬ 
ness,  gives  practical  instruction  to  all  ad¬ 
vanced-bookkeeping  and  accounting  students. 

There  are  two  teacher-auditors  in  charge 
throughout  the  day  to  supervise  the  work 
done  by  the  students  in  the  banking  and 
accounting  divisions.  Instruction  is  given 
in  all  phases  of  banking  procedure  and  prac¬ 
tical  bookkeeping  and  accounting;  all  trans¬ 
actions  are  actual  business.  The  amount  of 
business  done  during  the  school  year  of 
1934-1935  exceeded  $180,000. 

Both  machine-  and  manual-bookkeeping 
records  arc  kept.  The  bank-posting-machint 
operators  are  placed  on  the  same  output¬ 
training  basis  as  the  employees  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  local  banks.  Bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  people  are  develofxd  to  a  standard  daily 
output  in  keeping  with  the  work  done  by 
such  employees  in  the  leading  firms  of  the 
West  Coast.  The  bank  is  open  from  eight 
until  four  o’clock,  daily.  Student  workers 
spend  six,  nine,  or  twelve  hours  a  week  at 

'California  Bank  .Act.  Section  9. 

*Sce  Monograph  No.  1,  “Dirccteil  Business  Train¬ 
ing  and  Directed  Secretarial  Training.”  published  by 
Southern  C^ilifornia  Commercial  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion. 


their  work.  They  are  registered  at  free  pe-  |  |, 
riods  between  formal  class  assignments.  ^ 

I  bis  plan  requires  an  hourly  change  of  j 

wt>rkers,  but  it  has  been  successfully  worked  ^ 

out,  and  the  results  are  most  gratifying.  Be-  ^ 

cause  of  the  type  of  training  given,  leading  ^ 

firms  are  now  taking  all  students  whom  the 
sch(K)l  can  recommend  as  having  successfully  ^ 

met  the  requirements  ot  the  directed-  j 

business-training  orifices,  d'he  apprenticeship 
periinl  in  business  houses  has  been  materially 
shortened  in  all  cases  and,  in  some,  it  has 
been  entirely  eliminated. 

Many  Opportunities  for  Training 

In  like  manner,  tbe  secretarial  students  arc 
trained  by  contact  with,  and  conduct  of, 
actual  tasks  common  to  the  secretarial  field. 

In  the  ilirecteil-secretarial-training  work,  stu- 
ilents  are  assigned  as  secretaries  to  heads  of 
tlepariments  and  to  offices  when  they  have 
reached  a  degree  ot  etiiciency  in  the  work 
of  the  secretarial  ilepartment.  'This  training 
includes  all  types  ot  duplicating  work  (the 
department  is  in)w  turning  out  from  20,000 
to  35.()()()  copies  ot  mimeographing  a  week), 
dictating-machine,  switchboard,  and  tele¬ 
phone-attendant  instruction,  filing,  listing, 
and  calculator  instruction,  dictation,  typing, 
and  receptionist  work.  T  hese  stiulents,  like 
those  in  Directetl  Business  Training,  are  on 
duty  six,  nine,  or  twelve  hours  a  week. 
Their  registration  is  worketl  out  the  same  | 
as  that  of  the  students  who  are  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  accounting  work.  There  are  two  . 
instructors  in  charge,  who  merely  act  as  1 
supervisors  tor  the  student  workers.  | 

When  students  have  completed  the  work  I 
of  the  two  training  sections,  they  are  ready 
tor  job  consideration,  and  are  able  to  take  I 
their  places  in  most  business  offices  with  little  j 
or  no  break  between  the  school  and  actual 
business  routine. 

The  major  objective  ot  the  scIkk)!,  in  so 
tar  as  completion  or  terminal  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  “training  tor  the  job."  The  new  1 
building,  described  in  previous  articles,  has 
been  designed  so  that  facilities  will  be  avail¬ 
able  with  which  to  continue  this  training. 
The  ideas  presented  in  this  article  may  not 
meet  with  universal  approval,  or  may  not 
be  adaptable  to  certain  school  conditions,  but 
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it  would  seem,  from  the  placement  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  School  of  C>)mmerce  of  the 
Fullerton  Junior  College,  that  some  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  plan  discussed  will  he  a  me¬ 
dium  whereby  students  may  he  more  ac¬ 
ceptably  trained  for  business. 

\  detailed  outline  of  the  three  courses 
now  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
is  given  below. 


Completion  Courses 

('ourses  numbered  1  through  49  are  lower- 
division  courses;  courses  numbered  SO 
through  99  are  completion  courses. 


(;f.ner\l  Business 


First  Year  Semester  I 

Bcxjkkccping  50.\B  4 

Business  English  50.'\  .3 

Business  Correspondence  50B 

I.aw  61AB  .  3 

Business  Survey  55.^  3 

Typing  51-52 . 3 

Physical  Education  F2 

Electives  to  bring  total  to 
16^/2  units . 


16C 

Second  Year  Semester  1 

Advanced  Bof)kkecping  51AB  3 
Retail  Problems  fiO.A  3 

Advertising  61 B . 

A.P.I.  and  Hygiene  .  2 

Credits  and  Installment 

Buying  54.\  2 

Consumer's  Problems  6 . 

Investments  57B  . 

Business  Training  63  1  to  3 

Physical  Education 
Electives  to  bring  total  to 
16^^  units  . 


161/^ 

Bookkeeping 


First  Year  Semester  I 

Bookkeeping  50.AB  ,  3 

Business  English  50A  3 

Business  Cx)rres|xmdence  50B 

I-aw  6IAB  .  3 

Business  Survey  55A  3 

Typing  51-52  3 

Physical  Education  J/2 


Elect  ives  to  bring  total  to  16^^ 
units . 

16^ 


Semester  II 


3 


3 

3 


16T<^ 

Semester  II 
3 


2 

2 

1  to  3 


/a 


I614 


Semester  II 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


16y< 


Second  Year 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

.Advanced  Accounting  51.AB  .  3 

3 

.A.P.I.  and  Hygiene  ... 

....  2 

2 

Credits  and  Installment  Buying 

54.A  . 

....  2 

Penmanship  52  . 

....  1 

Business  Training  63 

1  to  3 

1  to  3 

Investments  57B  . 

2 

Law  62AB  . 

....  3 

3 

Physical  Education  . 

.... 

Vz 

Edectives  to  bring  total  to 

161^ 

units  . 

161/2 

\6V2 

Secretarial 

lirst  Year 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Business  Ivnglish  50.A 

3 

Business  Corresjxmdcncc  50B 

3 

Consumer’s  Problems  6 

.  .2  or 

2 

Secretarial  .Accounting  52 

.3 

3 

Stenography  56-57  . 

....  5 

5 

Typing  51-52 

3 

3 

Physical  Education 

/a 

/a 

Electives  to  bring  total  to 

16]/ 

units  . 

16M 

\6y2 

Second  Year 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

.A.P.I.  and  Hygiene 

.  2 

2 

Secretarial  Training  60 

.  .  .  2 

2 

Public  Speaking  LAB 

3 

3 

Stenographs'  5S  . 

.  3 

Typing 

1 

Business  Training  63 

2 

Machine  Calculation  61 

2 

2 

Physical  E.ducation 

Ka 

I'.lectives  to  bring  total  to 

16  Vs 

units  . 

16;< 

16'/> 

SUGGFSTEn 

Electives 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

(ieography  62.AB 

3 

3 

Parliamentary  Law  15 

1 

Law  18.AB 

3 

3 

.Accounting  H.'AB 

3 

3 

Cost  Accounting  and  .Auditing  3 

(^r  any  subject  a  student  may  wish  to  elect  from 
any  of  the  three  courses.  Students  may  also  elect 
courses  in  cither  lower-division  or  completion  work 
in  other  departments  of  the  school.  They  must,  how¬ 
ever,  earn  20  units  of  credit  in  one  field  in  order  to 
meet  gratluation  requirements  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

f  Editor’s  Xotk:  'I  bis  is  the  last  of  three 
articles  by  Nfr.  Culp  on  the  modernization 
of  husiness-educalion  equipment  and  cur¬ 
ricula.  Sec  also  pp.  613  and  701.] 
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POETRY  AND  BUSINESS 

Poetry  Close  to  the  Life  of  Business  and  the  Business  of  Life 
•  Edited  by  DR.  LEON  MONES 

Head  of  the  English  Department 
Central  High  School 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

The  world  is  wailing  lo  welcome  a  great  poet  of  business  and  industry. 

W'ortlsworih  was  the  great  poet  of  nature;  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
whose  name  is  a  poem,  is  the  {loct  of  love;  Byron  sang  magnihcenily  ot  romance 
and  adventure;  Keats  wrote  glamorous  poetry  of  sensuous  beauty. 

Hut  where  is  the  jToet  who  took  the  world  of  business  as  his  demesne.'  lo 
whom  can  the  business  man  look  as  the  singer  of  his  own.' 

There  are  those  who  say  it  can  never  he  done;  that  the  business  experience 
is  too  prosaic,  “too  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofltahle,"  ever  to  he  a  source  ot 
inspiration  to  a  gre.u  poet.  Poetry,  they  say,  is  an  escape  trom  the  practicalities 
and  hlue  devils  ol  the  business  world  into  a  m.igic  world  ot  illusions,  visions, 
and  dreams.  Wordsworth  declared  that,  in  business,  “getting  and  spending,  we 
lay  waste  our  jTowers"  and  that  “we  have  given  our  hearts  away — a  sordid 
Itoou.” 

Poetry  need  not  he  an  e.scape  at  all,  hut  rather  an  eager  entrance  into  the  very 
midst  of  life.  With  illusions,  visions,  and  dreams  it  will  always  deal — hut  these 
are  phenomena  as  native  to  business  and  industry  as  to  love.  Poetry  is  not  a 
matter  of  content;  it  is  a  heightened,  emotional,  liberated,  creative  insight  into 
experience. 

Goldsmith  wrote  about  “trade's  unfeeling  train"  and  showed  that  he  did  not 
understand.  Tennyson  wrote  a  long  poem  involving  women's  rights,  labor, 
democracy,  .social  progress,  and  machinery,  and  showed  that  he  could  have  un¬ 
derstood.  William  Morris  asked,  “W  hy  should  I  strive  to  .set  the  crooked 
straight.'" — and  gave  up  the  job. 

Carl  Sandburg  is  oh.sessed  with  the  notion  th.it  business  is  all  “smoke  and 
the  blood  of  a  man,  and  the  tmished  steel,  chilled  and  blue." 

W'hat  a  hearing  awaits  the  jxiet  who  can  turn  the  genius  of  his  art  tt)  an 
adequate  interpretation  of  business  lite  and  its  ideals!  W'ill  our  mighty  system 
of  men  and  machines  and  marts  produce  one? 

Some  modern  critics  like  CJeorge  Rylands  .say  that  it  never  will.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  [xietry  must  forever  remain  associated  with  words  like  “bright  angel," 
“bright  sword,”  and  “golden  hair.”  He  asserts  his  faith  that  “the  nightingale 
.ind  the  rose  are  the  seeds  of  poetry.”  He  states  candidly  that  only  a  vulgar 
person  will  seek  to  find  any  beauty  in  industry. 

Vulgar  or  not,  we  disagree,  and  profess  our  belief  that  the  enterprises  of 
industry  offer  valid  and  exciting  |x>etic  experiences.  We  submit  too  that  words 
like  “inflation,”  “budget,”  “commodities,”  and  “merchandise”  offer  as  much 
poetic  possibility  as  “moon”  and  “nightingale.” 

But  where  is  the  poet  who  will  prove  us  right? 
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In  1916,  the  city  of  Newark  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary,  and  Clement 
Wood  won  first  prize  with  a  fine  business  poem,  “The  Smithy  of  Ciod.” 

The  Smithy  of  God 

The  poem  begins  with  Newark,  a  great  industrial  city,  uttering  a  bold,  mas¬ 
culine  chant: 

/  am  Neivar!^,  forger  of  men, 

Forger  of  men,  forger  of  men — 

Here  at  a  smithy  God  wrought,  and  flung 
Earthward,  down  to  this  rolling  shore. 

God's  mighty  hammer  I  have  swung. 

With  crushing  blows  that  thunder  and  roar. 

And  delicate  taps,  whose  echoes  have  rung 
Softly  to  heaven  and  bacl{  again. 

Here  /  labor,  forging  men. 

Clang,  as  two  thousand  whistles  scream 
I'heir  seven-in-the-morning  s  burst  of  steam; 
Brass-throated  sirens  calling  foll( 

To  the  perilous  breakers  of  din  and  smofe. 

Then  an  accusing,  bitter  antichorus  charges: 

You  are  Newarf,  forger  of  men. 

Forger  of  men,  forger  of  men. 

You  tal{e  God's  children  and  forge  a  race 
Unhuman ,  exhibiting  hardly  a  trace 
Of  Him  and  His  loveliness  in  their  face. 

Counterfeiting  His  gold  with  brass. 

Blanching  the  roses,  scorching  the  grass. 

Filling  with  hatred  and  greed  the  whole. 

Shrivelling  the  body,  withering  the  sold. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  lift  of  youth 
As  they  bend  in  the  mill,  and  bend  in  the  mill? 

Where  is  the  spirit  seel(ing  the  sl(y 

As  they  stumble  and  fall,  stumble  and  fall? 

What  is  life,  if  the  spirit  die. 

As  they  stumble  and  fall? 

And  the  great  city,  with  pride  of  spirit  and  certainty  of  purpose,  answers: 

Still  I  labor  and  bend  and  toil. 

Shaping  anew  the  stuff  I  spoil. 

And  out  of  the  smothering  din  and  grime 
/  forge  a  city  for  all  time. 

With  gracious  homes  and  houses  of  trade. 

Where  souls  as  well  as  things  are  made. 
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MONUMENTS  TO  BUSINESS 


•  ROBERT  NEWCOMB 

Editorial  Director 
Blanchard  Press,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

ADVKR  ITSI\(i,  as  \vc  know  it  today,  bc- 
^  gan  when  someone  told  someone  else. 
That  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  “word-of- 
mouth  advertising,”  and  the  most  skilled  ad¬ 
vertising  craftsmen  in  our  own  enlightened 
time  will  cheerfully  atlmit  that  word-of-mouth 
advertising  is  the  best  advertising  of  all.  Hut 
there  are  other  kinds:  the  printed  word  stim¬ 
ulates  tiesire  to  {xjssess,  and  the  printed  pic¬ 
ture  creates  it.  More  recently,  the  spoken 
word,  directed  to  the  radio  listener,  has  taken 
on  a  new  advertising  value. 

.Advertising,  in  its  broad  sense,  is  as  old  as 
life  itself.  It  has  come  down  from  earlier 
civilizations  on  tablets  and  on  papyrus,  in 
strange  signs  and  symbols,  through  the  town 
crier  who  rang  his  Ixrll  and  cried  his  wares 
to  a  world  within  reach  of  his  voice.  But, 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  adver¬ 
tising  remained  local,  d'he  merchant  counted 
his  patrons  in  terms  of  buggy-riders,  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  could  come  to  his  place  of  business. 

Improvements  in  transportation  completely 
altered  the  outlook  for  advertising.  Men  of 
more  than  average  vision  had  pictured  the 
[XTssibilities  of  selling  their  merchandise  to 
people  l>eyond  the  town  limits.  The  rail¬ 
road,  the  motor  truck,  the  improved  freight 
vessel — all  the  newer  forms  of  transportation 
contributed  to  solving  his  problem,  to  opening 
up  new  avxnues  for  sales.  Advertising  had 
to  change,  then,  for  the  factor  of  distribu¬ 
tion  became  infinitely  more  important. 

The  advertising  agency  today  is  the  result 
of  that  change.  Improvements  in  transpor¬ 
tation  have  made  it  possible  for  people  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  country  to  read  the  same 
issue  of  a  periodical  on  the  same  day.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  possible  for  a  manufacturer, 
anxious  that  the  country  should  know  the 
merits  of  his  product,  to  talk  to  his  audience 
wherever  his  merchandise  is  distributed. 
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One  of  the  most  interestins  activities 
in  bis  business  today  is  the  subject 
of  the  tenth,  and  last,  of  this  series 

The  average  person  has  little  conception 
of  the  various  forms  that  ailvertising  takes 
and  probably  no  appreciation  of  the  special 
knowledge  required  of  the  advertising  people 
who  present  the  iiTanufacturer’s  story,  with 
the  proper  twist,  to  general  magazines,  maga¬ 
zines  devoted  to  women,  to  religious  groups, 
to  the  farmer,  to  chihlren,  to  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  imlustrial,  scientific,  and  col¬ 
lege  groups;  to  the  newspaper  readers  reached 
by  such  media  as  the  standard-size  daily,  the 
tabloid,  the  Sunday  edition,  the  rotogravure 
and  color  supplements,  naagazinc  sections  and 
foreign-language  periodicals.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  twist  that  advertisers  have  atlopted  is  to 
convert  the  comic  supplement  to  their  uses, 
by  telling  the  advertiser's  story  in  terms  of 
colored  pictures.  Thus,  the  virtues  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  stcKkings,  cosmetics,  break¬ 
fast  IckhIs  and  many  other  commodities  arc 
paraded  on  the  same  pages  with  Little  Or¬ 
phan  Annie,  Mickey  Mouse  and  Andy  (lump. 
This  new  trend  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
advertising  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  change, 
that  no  new  opportunity  may  be  overlooked 
to  recite  the  merits  of  the  advertiser's  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  persuasive  way. 

Appealing  to  a  Varied  Public 

For  each  medium,  a  different  method  of 
approach  is  nearly  always  necessary.  The 
advertisement  in  a  general  magazine  may  not 
contain  the  special  appeal  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  magazine  devoted  solely  to  women; 
the  reader  of  the  industrial  or  trade  magazine 
wants  to  see  the  advertised  commodity  in  a 
specific  relation  to  his  own  business;  the  read¬ 
er  of  the  standard-size  daily  newspaper  may 
be  interested  in  quality,  while  the  reader  of 
the  tabloid  may  l^e  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  price  of  merchandise. 
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'1  he  radio  brought  its  special  problem.  An 
industry  that  mushroomed  into  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  span  of  a  few  years,  it  has  proved 
a  “poser”  in  some  respects  to  advertisers,  who 
have  found  that  the  written  advertisement 
may  not  be  effective  when  spoken.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  have  taken  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  radio;  nearly  all  the  larger  ones 
have  radio  departments,  where  specialists  in 
this  new  craft  give  their  time  to  meeting  the 
new,  ever  changing  questions  arising  in  radio 
advertising.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
every  major  radio  “account”  has  an  agency 
man  assigned  to  it.  So  im{x)rtant,  too,  has 
the  commercial  announcement  become  in 
radio  programs  that  radio  departments  em¬ 
ploy  special  copy  writers  who  do  nothing  but 
fashion  the  commercial  “blurbs”  that  polka- 
dot  the  sponsored  programs.  That  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  toy  with  new  ideas  is  evidenced 
by  the  new  approaches  which  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing,  and  b\  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  program  on  the  air  today  actually 
“spoofs”  the  sponsor  in  an  effort  to  catch  the 
element  of  newness  in  advertising. 

I'he  story  behind  the  advertisement  you 
read  is  infinitely  more  detailed  than  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  itself  would  ever  suggest.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  in  the  establishment  of  an 
account,  the  client’s  business  had  to  be  solici¬ 
ted,  under  a  code  of  fair  practices  to  which 
all  of  the  better  agencies  subscribe.  Once  the 
contract  is  signed — and  nowhere  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  word  of  gentlemen  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  contractual  relationships  than  in  ad¬ 
vertising — the  agency  gets  under  way.  The 
account  is  assigned  an  account  executive,  who 
is  the  agency’s  contact  man.  I  le  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  advertiser’s  principals. 
He  joins  in  all  conferences  that  affect  the 
account.  In  the  case  of  large  and  important 


accounts,  he  may  be  an  executive  of  the 
agency.  In  all  cases,  he  is  a  thoroughly  cjual- 
ified  advertising  man. 

Before  a  line  of  advertising  is  written,  the 
agency  must  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the 
structure  of  the  client’s  organization,  for  only 
by  understanding  the  business  fully  can  the 
agency  be  of  real  use.  This  function  nor 
mally  falls  within  the  province  of  the  re¬ 
search  department,  members  of  which  con¬ 
duct  as  many  surveys  as  are  necessary  to  give 
the  agency  the  foundation  of  information  it 
requires.  These  surveys  are  made  by  mail, 
by  house-to-house  canvass,  by  telephone,  or 
in  any  of  a  number  of  other  ways. 

The  Making  of  an  Adverfisement 

T  he  field  of  media  is  next  studied  by  the 
media  department.  This  branch  maintains  a 
complete  record  of  the  existing  advertising 
media,  which  include  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  billboards,  radio,  car  cards,  business 
publications,  and  others.  In  many  instances, 
publishers  supply  the  media  department  with 
essential  statistics  concerning  their  circula¬ 
tion;  these  records  are,  naturally,  helpful. 
.Meanwhile,  the  merchandising  requirements 
of  the  client’s  business  are  fully  investigated 
by  ex^x'rts  trained  in  that  work. 

When  the  agency’s  plan  is  completed  and 
approved,  the  copy  and  art  departments  enter 
the  picture.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  units  to 
map  out  the  actual  advertising.  The  type  of 
approach  must  be  determined — whether  it 
will  be  testimonial,  style,  prestige,  humorous, 
or  any  of  a  dozen  others.  If  illustration  is 
necessary,  the  art  department  arranges  for  it. 
Throughout,  the  method  of  reproduction 
must  be  kept  in  mind — whether  the  adver¬ 
tisement  will  be  in  color,  in  pen  and  ink,  in 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  BUSINESS 

You  will  thoroughly  enjoy  our  new  series,  “Behind  the  Scenes  with 
Business,”  which  begins  in  September.  The  author  is  not  going  to  tell  us 
about  those  businesses  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  but  will  take  us 
behind  the  scenes  to  see  how  such  businesses  as  professional  baseball,  the  cir¬ 
cus,  the  large  metropolitan  hotel,  and  the  million-dollar  auction  are  conducted. 

Suggestions  from  our  readers  will  be  most  welcome. 
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oil,  in  \v(K)dcut.  It  may  Ik  printed  in  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  processes,  including  let¬ 
ter-press,  rotogravure,  offset,  and  others, 
each  of  which  calls  for  a  particular  treatment 
in  the  preparation  of  the  advertisement. 

'I'he  prtxluction  department  handles  the 
advertisement  after  its  approval  by  the  client. 
It  arranges  for  insertion  in  the  pro{>er  pub¬ 
lication  or  publications,  and  purchases  all  the 
engravings,  mats  or  electrotypes  required. 

This,  then,  is  a  sketchy  tracing  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  conception  to  production. 
Many  think  that  the  copy  writer,  most  glam¬ 
orous  figure  in  advertising,  is  solely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  creation  of  an  advertisement.  True, 
he  often  coins  the  catch-phrases,  and  writes 
the  rhythmic,  effortless  reading  matter  that  is 
characteristic  of  better  advertising  today,  but 
behind  the  finished  product  are  hours  of  re¬ 
search  and  study. 

d'he  advertising  business  today  is  sternly 
regimented,  not  so  much  by  any  governmen¬ 
tal  Ixxiy  as  by  the  agencies  themselves.  The 
“Printers’  Ink  Statute”  was  introduced  in 
1911.  Many  states  have  since  adopted  it.  It 
provides  that  dishonest  advertising  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  misdemeanor.  In  1914,  the 
.\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  commonly 
known  as  the  A.  B.  C.,  came  into  being.  It 
is  charged  with  checking  the  circulations  and 
distribution  of  periodicals.  The  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  was 
formed  in  1917.  Although  there  are  alx)ut 
fifteen  hundred  so-called  advertising  agencies 
in  the  United  States,  and  only  a  tenth  of 
them  are  members  of  the  “Four  A’s,”  the 
organization  membership  places  four-fifths  of 
the  total  national  advertising.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  fixed  accepted  standards  of  practice 
and  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  tone  ot 
advertising  generally. 

Since  the  method  by  which  an  agency  is 
compensated  is  unique,  a  brief  explanation 
of  it  is  given  here,  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
(lamble,  executive  secretary  of  the  association; 

The  agency  receives  its  compensation  largely 
from  commissions  paid  to  it  by  the  publisher  and  in 
fees  from  its  clients.  Publishers  grant  commissions 
only  to  recognized  agencies.  .  .  .  The  publisher  grants 
recognition  and  pays  commissions  in  return  for  the 
service  of  the  agency  in  making  advertising  profitable 
and  assuring  the  future  market  for  the  publisher’s 
space. 


In  other  words,  the  larger  part  ot  the  agen 
cy’s  conqKnsation  is  paid,  not  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  but  by  the  publication  in  which  the 
advertising  is  placed.  The  normal  commis¬ 
sion  is  15  per  cent  of  the  total  charge,  exclud¬ 
ing,  of  course,  all  extra  fees  paid  directly  by 
the  advertiser  to  the  agency.  These  extra 
tecs  cover  merchandising  counsel,  direct-sell 
ing  campaigns,  and  other  enterprises  outside 
the  scope  of  publishing. 

Advertisers  have  long  recognized  the  value 
of  a  slogan.  It  may  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  in  keeping  with  changes  in  cam 
paigns,  but  once  driven  home,  it  serves  to 
identify  the  product  in  the  public  mind. 
I'hcre  are  few  readers  to  whom  the  slogans 
on  our  front  cover  this  month  do  not  sug 
gest  a  definite  product  or  organization. 

This,  the  last  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  on 
Monuments  to  Business,  has  been  devoted  to 
advertising.  An  industry  that  plays  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  our  daily  lives  surely  merits 
a  place  here.  It  is  our  business  barometer, 
telling  us  what  to  expect  tomorrow. 


Test  Your  Memory 

•  How  M.vny  Slog.vns  on  the  front 
cover  are  you  able  to  identify.^  Test 
your  memory  by  looking  at  the  cover 
and  then  refer  to  the  chart  below  to 
see  how  many  you  know. 

Keep  That  Schoolgirl  Complexion  .  .  .  Palm¬ 
olive  Soap 

Say  It  With  Flowers  .  .  .  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 
See  Your  Dentist  at  Least  Twice  a  Year  .  .  . 
Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste 

(loovl  to  the  Last  Drop  .  .  .  Maxwell  House 
Coffee 

One  of  the  57  ...  H.  J.  Heim  Co. 
Eventually,  Why  N’ot  Now?  .  .  .  Gold  Medal 
Flour 

Look  for  the  Date  on  the  Can  .  .  .  Chase  6r 
Sanborn  Coffee 

Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One  .  .  .  Pacl^ard 
The  Priceless  Ingredient  of  FAery  Product  is 
the  Flonor  and  Integrity  of  its  Maker  .  .  . 
E.  R.  Squibb 

.  .  .  they’re  mild  and  yet  They  Satisfy  .  .  . 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes 
“Hasn’t  scratched  yet!’’  .  .  .  Bon  Ami 
“It’s  toasted”  .  .  .  Luefiy  Stride  Cigarettes 
“Pink  Tooth  Brush”  .  .  .  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
99  44/100%  pure — It  Floats  .  .  .  Ivory  Soap 
The  Pause  that  Refreshes  .  .  .  Coca-Cola 
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BUILDING  SHORTHAND  SPEED 


«  CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD 

Till',  statfiiiciu,  “1  can  write  at  101)  words 
a  minute,”  generally  conveys  to  the  student 
and  the  teacher  the  thought  that  the  student 
IS  able  to  put  on  paper  the  shorthand  outlines 
tor  words  dictated  to  him  at  the  rate  of  100 
a  minute.  Neither  the  student  nor  the 
teacher  thinks  of  the  distance  that  the  hand 
of  the  stiulent  travels  when  writing.  Distance 
is  a  forgotten  factor  in  speed  building — and 
perhaps  it  should  he  a  iorgotten  factor. 

I'he  standard  shorthand-notebook  page 
contains  25  lines,  each  5  inches  long.  In  till¬ 
ing  a  page  with  notes,  the  hand  travels  125 
inches  in  writing  the  notes  and  another  125 
inches  in  returning  to  a  new  line  50  times, 
aiul  8  inches  in  moving  the  hand  from  the 
lx)ttom  ot  the  hrst  colum  to  the  top  of  the 
seconil  column  —a  total  actual  traveling  dis¬ 
tance  of  258  inches,  or  21]  2  feet,  per  page. 

Suppose  we  examine  two  pages  of  short- 
liand  notes  trom  an  average  class  that  has 
)ust  completed  a  take  at  100  words  a  minute. 
\\’e  Hnd  that  the  hrst  student  has  written  222 
words  to  the  page  and  that  the  second  student 
has  written  -420  words  to  the  page,  d'he  two 
hands  traveled  the  same  distance — one  page, 
or  21  feet. 

I  he  hand  that  wrote  222  words  to  the  page 
traveled  at  the  rate  ot  10  feet  a  minute,  and 
in  a  5-minute  take  at  100  words  a  minute 
would  travel  50  teet  and  turn  2  pages. 

I'he  hand  that  wrote  420  words  to  the 
page  traveled  at  the  rate  of  5  teet  a  minute 
and  in  the  same  5-minute  take  would  travel 
25  teet  and  turn  1  page. 

I  lere  is  a  common  illustration — two  stu¬ 
dents  write  at  the  same  speed,  and  yet  the 
hand  of  one  of  them  actually  travels  twice 
the  distance  of  the  other.  In  our  speed-huild- 
ing  program  we  must  consider  this  distance 
factor.  We  know,  of  course,  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  variation  in  distance  has 
absolutely  no  ill  effect  upon  high-speed  writ- 


Distarice  is  a  forgotten  factor  in 
speed-building.  How  many  feet 
a  minute  do  your  students  write? 

ing.  Charles  Swem,  for  example,  writes  a 
small,  compact  hand;  .Martin  Dupraw 
writes  notes  that  are  much  larger  than  .Mr. 
Swem's,  and  his  hand  travels  a  greater  dis 
tance  per  hundred  words  than  .Mr.  Swem's 
hand.  Both  these  writers  are  world  cham¬ 
pions. 

By  the  time  a  person  has  reached  the 
eleventh  year,  in  high  school,  he  has  acquired  a 
definite  spacing  between  words  and  a  definite 
rhythm  in  his  writing  of  longhand,  which 
should  not  he  materially  changed  when  writ¬ 
ing  shorthand.  ’I  he  teacher  who  strives  to 
force  all  his  shorthand  students  to  write 
small,  compact  notes  is  making  a  pedagogic 
blunder  that  may  prohibit  some  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  from  ever  reaching  the  high  speed  of 
which  they  otherwise  wouUl  he  capable. 

’I'he  considerable  variation  in  distance  il¬ 
lustrated  above,  therefore,  should  not  he  taken 
tex)  seriously  hut  should  he  explained  to  the 
class,  and  each  student  should  he  instructed 
to  continue  his  normal  spacing  between  short¬ 
hand  outlines.  • 

’I'lius  tar,  we  have  been  discussing  hori¬ 
zontal  hand  movement.  Unnecessary  vertical 
movement,  resulting  trom  lifting  the  pen 
higher  anil  oftener  than  is  required,  adils 
many  feet  to  the  distance  traveled  in  a  five- 
minute  take.  Any  saving  in  this  ‘‘iqvand 
down”  traveling  is  clear  gain  in  writing 
speed. 

“Forward,  not  I’pward,”  is  the  speed 
writer’s  motto. 


WARM-UP  DRILLS 

An  unusually  fine  series  of  speed-building 
warm-up  letters  on  the  brief  forms  and  most- 
used  phrases  will  start  in  September.  The 
author  is  J.  Earle  Wycoff,  Head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Shenandoah  (Iowa) 
High  School. 
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To  coniinence  is  detined  as  to  “originate, 
start,  begin.”  Deeds  must  be  begun  before 
they  can  be  accomplished.  How  many  of 
us  think  of  Commencement  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.^ 

If  we  have  had  to  work  at  something  for 
a  long  time,  success  means  more  to  us  than 
if  it  had  come  without  much  labor. 


Now,  as  our  students  go  forth,  may  they 
have  the  courage  and  the  jterseverance  to  be 
loyal  to  the  traditions  and  standards  of  their 
Alma  Mater;  and  when  another  year  rolls  by, 
may  they  have  proved  themselves  a  credit  to 
our  schools. — Margaret  A/.  McGinn,  Head, 
Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path  Institute, 
S pring field,  Massac h  usetts. 
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ENRICHED  BUSINESS  TRAINING 


•  GRACE  RANSOM 

Lincoln  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

WITH  the  tendency  of  the  government  to 
take  more  responsibility  in  the  control 
of  economic  and  industrial  factors,  a  voting 
population  that  understands  something  about 
our  extremely  complex  industrial  situation  is 
desperately  needed.  With  an  unbelievable 
projxirtion  of  the  population  ilependent  on 
relief,  the  schools  may  well  teach  pupils  how 
to  manage  their  own  business  affairs  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Robert  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  writes  in  the  N.  E.  A. 
magazine,  “The  first  duty  of  the  school, 
therefore,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  under¬ 
stands  the  society  in  which  he  lives.” 

Florence  Finch  Kelly,  reviewing  Dr.  judd’s 
hook,  “Education  and  Social  Progress,” 
states; 

The  primary  trouble  with  our  educational  system 
is,  .Mr.  Judd  thinks,  that  it  has  fallen  behind  the 
proyjrcss  of  society,  that  it  has  not  kejn  in  step 
with  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  industrial 
and  urban  civilization. 

More  than  any  other  subject  now  taught, 
business  training,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be 
made  a  foundation  course  to  meet  this  new 
need,  or  rather  this  new  recognition  of  an 
old  need.  It  can  give  to  ninth-grade  pupils 
a  practical  introduction  to  a  concrete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  industrialized  civilization.  Husi- 
ness  training  can  develop  an  Interest  in  cur¬ 
rent  economic  and  industrial  problems,  and 
it  can  acquaint  pupils  with  the  business 
vocabulary  used  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  dealing  with  economic  subjects. 

d  o  teach  pupils  to  read  the  newspaper  in¬ 
telligently  is  especially  important  in  a  for¬ 
eign  community.  Husiness  training  can  de¬ 
velop  a  problem-solving  attitude  and  a 
tendency  to  evaluate  thoughtfully  economic 
experimentation.  Besides  interpreting  our 
complicated  industrial  civilization  to  boys  and 


The  business-trainins  teacher  can 
help  students  to  keep  in  step  with 
the  complexity  of  economic  life 

girls,  business  training,  if  it  emphasizes  con¬ 
sumer  education,  has  other  values.  It  may 
be  very  closely  related  to  the  pupil’s  own 
life,  to  the  problems  he  anil  his  family  con¬ 
sider  important. 

If  the  pupil  is  of  foreign  parentage,  he 
may  learn  in  school  some  of  the  things  his 
parents  ought  to  know,  and  he  may  be  able, 
when  he  acts  as  interpreter  and  guide  for 
them,  to  put  what  he  learns  in  school  into 
immediate  practice.  If  his  family  is  on  a 
higher  economic  level,  the  boy  may  be 
pleased  to  find  that  he  has  studied  in  school 
some  of  the  tacts  that  his  father  talks  about 
at  the  dinner  table.  This  close  relationship 
between  schtK)l  studies  and  outside  life  adds 
to  the  holding  power  of  the  school  and  to 
the  pupil’s  respect  for  the  school. 

Husiness  training  does  teach  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  anil  can  easily  be  made  to  teach  more 
thoroughly,  those  things  that  husiness  men 
themselves  consider  important  for  training 
in  citizenship.  The  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
C'ommerce  has  published  a  statement  to  the 
committee  on  citizenship  training  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  which  outlines  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  thinks  should  be  taught.  In  our 
own  business-training  classes  (Lincoln  High 
School,  Cleveland),  we  have  included  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  this 
outline,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  being  more 
closely  connected  with  civics.  Fo  quote  from 
this  statement: 

It  Ithc  Chamber  of  Commerce]  believes  that 
siKial  enlightenment  is  the  best  antidote  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  radicalism.  It  believes  that  a  well-informed 
citizenship  is  the  best  protection  against  the  dangers 
of  special  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  against  the  false  simplicity  which  tempts 
amateur  reformers  to  rush  in  where  experts  fear 
to  tread.  • 

With  the  aim  of  social-economic  citizen¬ 
ship  in  mind,  there  is  no  question  of  finding 
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enough  vital  material  to  make  a  lull  year’s 
course.  i’he  dilhculty  is  in  choosing  the 
most  valuable. 

It  business-training  teachers  wish  to  lake 
advantage  ot  the  demand  tor  training  in  social- 
economic  citizenship,  they  can  easily  add 
enough  practical  supplementary  material  to 
the  toundaiion  course  to  give  a  year's  work 
to  the  most  able  students.  I'he  text,  ot  neces¬ 
sity,  must  he  somewhat  general;  therefore,  the 
material  which  it  presents  should  be  enriched 
by  the  teacher  and  made  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  community. 
It  the  jiupil  is  taught  the  best  business  prac¬ 
tices  ot  the  consumer  ami  of  the  investor  in 
his  own  community,  and  if  he  becomes  inter¬ 
ested  in  important  current  developments  in 
banking,  m  employment,  in  transportation, 
in  investments,  and  so  torlh,  he  should  be¬ 
come  a  better  citizen. 

Current  Events  Enrich  the  Course 

Reports  on  current  events  that  are  related 
to  the  main  topics  of  the  text  (given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester)  have  helped  our 
pupils  to  realize  that  business  training  is  a 
live  subject,  and  to  gain  a  background  that 
will  make  the  textbook  study  easier  and  more 
interesting.  I'lie  study  of  current  events  in 
the  field  of  business  also  gives  the  instructor 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach  a  news¬ 
paper  vocabulary,  and  to  make  explanations 
that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  read  with 
understanding  serious  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  sadly 
lacking  in  ability  to  read  the  newspaper  in¬ 
telligently,  and  the  school  curriculum  at  pres¬ 
ent  does  little  to  develop  such  ability. 

We  have  tried  to  find  out  what  the  busi¬ 
ness  problems  of  our  particular  community 
are,  and  what  information  the  people  should 
have.  Social  workers,  lawyers,  and  business 
men  who  know  the  district  have  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  they  have  been  very  generous  in 
giving  information  and  advice.  We  have 
also  tried  to  Hnd  out  from  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  possible  about  their  com¬ 
mon  business  ilifbculties  and  their  parents’ 
ways  of  carrying  on  business.  We  have  taken 
up  first  the  topics  that  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  most  practical  help  to  our  pupils. 


Praciicallv  .ill  our  pupils  come  trom  lain- 
ilies  carrving  iiulustrial  insurance.  In  many 
cases,  the  pannts  c.mnot  read  nor  under¬ 
stand  the  |ioluies  lor  which  they  pay. 
d'hcretore,  when  we  t.ike  up  the  subject  ot 
insurance  we  study  the  \ocabular\,  technical 
phraseologv.  .md  the  mam  points  of  the  pol¬ 
icies,  copies  ot  which  have  been  m.ule  tor 
the  purjxise.  better  imderstamling  ot  the 
conditions  ot  the  policy  should  leiul  to  pre 
vent  lapsing  ot  policies,  ilissalisl.iction  with 
the  companies,  tlishonesty  on  the  part  ot  I 
agents,  anil  other  dilliculties.  gre.iier  ta-  I 
miliaritv  with  insur.mce  should  stimulate  a 
more  complete  use  ot  our  country's  most  iin 
poriant  investment  facility. 

Our  |)upils  otten  do  the  b.mking  lor  their 
[larents.  rhey  also  Ireijuently  send  money 
orders,  since  tew  ot  their  p.irents  h.ive  check 
ing  accounts,  d  hey  are  .iskeil  to  tell  what 
they  ilo  when  they  m.ike  deposits  and  with 
drawals;  also  how  they  till  out  the  money- 
onler  ajiplications.  .Such  person.il-experience 
reports  are  more  re,il  to  the  pupils  than  a 
better-arranged  textbook  tre.itment  ot  the 
same  topics,  fhe  text  may  be  useil  to  sup 
plemenl  or  to  correct  the  pu[Mls'  procedure. 

Banking  Defails  Made  Clear 

Since  a  study  ot  banking  incluiles  lending 
on  mortgages  and  promissory  notes,  we  have 
hail  copies  ot  these  p.ipers  m.ule,  and  we  i 
try  to  teach  the  pupils  to  re.id  them  under-  | 
stanilingly.  The  pu{)ils  learn  a  little  about  . 
reconling  mortgages  and  .iboui  the  pro\  isions  ' 
of  a  cognovit  note.  Caill.iter.il-loan  notes  I 
suggest  an  investigation  ot  loan  com[)anies.  | 
Our  pupils  figure  out  trom  the  loan  com}xiny 
advertisements  that  they  charge  fb  per  cent  a 
year,  and  should,  iherelore,  be  avoided.  Some 
ot  their  parents  own  or  are  p.iying  lor  their  | 
own  homes,  and  the  pupils  are  usually  in-  j 
leresled  in  warranty  and  ijuitckiim  deeds. 

.\s  with  other  legal  papers,  we  have  had 
mimeographed  cojnes  made. 

To  apply  the  textbook  work  on  thrift  to 
actual  situations,  pupils  who  wish  may  carry 
on  various  home  projects.  I'or  example, 
some  have  estimated  the  number  ot  days 
wear  they  have  had  from  stockings  of  vari-  I 
ous  grades  m  order  to  determine  which  grade  , 
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I  is  the  most  economical.  I  hey  have  tound 
the  cost  per  ounce  of  food  in  dilferent-sized 
cans,  d'hey  have  figured  exactly  how  much 
cheajK-r  it  is  to  buy  potatoes,  flour,  sugar, 
aiul  coal  in  large  cjuantities.  1  heir  estimates 
are  haseil  on  current  prices  in  the  stores  their 
parents  patronize.  (-)f  course,  their  figures 
I  are  not  very  important,  hut  the  ideas  that 
one  can  determine  savings  accurately  and 
that  it  pays  to  consider  how  one  buys  are 
valuable. 

In  Connection  with  thrift,  we  also  study 
budgets  suited  to  the  families  in  our  dis¬ 
trict.  One  of  our  city  newspapers  has  been 
publishing  letters  from  people  asking  for 
help  in  budgeting  their  incomes.  We  have 
saved  some  of  the  letters  that  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  so  that  our  pupils  can  work 
on  real  human  problems  of  a  very  common 
kind.  We  compare  our  solutions  with  those 
in  the  paper,  and  discuss  any  differences. 

When  we  consider  installment  buying,  we 
reail  mimeographed  copies  of  the  sales  con¬ 
tract  used  in  selling  a  nationally  advertised 
househoKl  article.  1  he  pupils  read  these 
contracts  aiul,  with  the  teacher's  help,  tinel 
out  what  the  hu>er  really  agrees  to.  A  lawyer 
has  explaineil  to  us  what  parts  of  the  contract 
are  not  biiuhng  in  our  state. 

W'e  have  had  the  pujiils  report  on  in¬ 
stances  of  wasteful  and  useless  buying  that 
have  come  to  their  notice.  1  hey  have 
brought  to  class  various  advertisements  and 
discussed  their  apparent  truth,  sincerity,  ap¬ 
peal  to  vanity,  and,  in  the  case  of  certain 
doctors,  oculists,  and  dentists,  their  lack  of 
professional  ethics. 

Learning  to  Guard  Against  Fraud 

Ihe  pupils  have  reported  on  frauds  of 
\arious  sorts  that  they  know  about,  from  the 
agent  who  takes  money  tor  a  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  and  sends  nothing  in  return  to  the 
crook  who  sells  a  mortgaged  automobile 
without  mentioning  the  mortgage  or  giving 
a  hill  of  sale.  While  the  pupils  may  never 
have  similar  experiences,  they  learn  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  fraudulent  deals.  'I'hey  are 
told  about  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  and 
occasionally  a  pupil  with  a  suitable  problem 
is  referred  to  the  Bureau. 


Much  can  he  done  to  make  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  vocational  work  real  to  the  pupils. 
\  recent  census  of  occupations  in  Cleveland 
gives  the  exact  numbers  in  various  occupa¬ 
tions.  On  several  occasions,  a  school  place¬ 
ment  officer  has  talked  to  the  classes,  and 
more  frequently  has  conferred  with  the 
teacher,  giving  definite  information  about 
requirements,  pay,  and  positions  that  are 
actually  available  in  our  locality. 

Opportunities  for  Vocational  Guidance 

Some  of  the  pupils  have  filled  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  on  the  kind  of  work  they  wish 
to  do.  Prom  library  material  and  from 
acquaintances  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  the  pupils  find  out  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  tbe  educational  and  f^ersonal  re¬ 
quirements,  the  demand  for  the  work,  the 
pay,  and  the  duties.  'I'hey  report  their  find¬ 
ings  to  the  class. 

.\ssignments,  based  on  the  various  choices, 
have  been  worked  out  to  motivate  letter 
writing,  applying  for  positions,  and  a  review 
of  banking,  filing,  insurance,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  transportation.  'Phe  chances  are 
that  the  pupil  will  change  his  mind  many 
times  before  he  settles  down  to  his  life  work, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he  will  be  acejuiring 
information  and  forming  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  of  the  future. 

In  the  study  of  occupations,  we  give  to  the 
pupils  a  few  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  state  laws  governing  the  work  of 
women  and  minors.  Social  agencies  have 
given  us  such  information. 

I'he  pupils  are  asked  to  make  up  a  list 
of  various  local  sources  of  hel{)  and  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  most-used  offices  at  the 
court  house  and  city  hall,  free  employment 
agencies,  social  agencies  like  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  anil  information  bureaus  like  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  We  cannot  expect 
to  give  the  pupils  all  the  business  informa¬ 
tion  they  will  need,  but  if  we  help  them  to 
hud  out  where  to  go  for  information,  we 
will  be  doing  a  real  service. 

In  the  ninth  grade  there  is  no  place  for 
fundamentals  of  law,  but  a  lawyer  familiar 
with  the  community  can  give  some  useful 
non  technical  advice.  For  instance,  quarrels 
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and  petty  lawsuits  are  common  In  our  ncigli* 
Iwrhood.  A  lawyer  explained  to  us  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  making  false  arrests  and  of  employ¬ 
ing  lawyers  who  solicit  business.  He 
emphasized  the  need  of  knowing  that  there 
are  limits  to  the  time  in  which  suits  may 
Ik  brought,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  possible 
defendant  as  well  as  the  plaintiff.  He  also 
gave  a  few  practical  points  on  the  collection 
of  debts.  The  foreigner,  especially,  is  often 
defrauded  because  he  does  not  have  such 
legal  information. 

Practical  Projects  for  Home  Work 

Boys  and  girls  learn  best  by  doing.  We 
have,  therefore,  worked  out  a  list  of  home 
projects  on  which  pupils  may  make  reports. 
Some  of  the  home  projects  are:  collecting 
rent  and  giving  receipts,  filing  receipts  and 
important  papers  in  the  home,  sending 
money  orders,  paying  weekly  insurance  pre¬ 
miums,  and  filling  out  blanks  for  money 
orders.  In  fact,  we  have  included  any  busi¬ 
ness  duty  that  a  fourteen-ycar-old  pupil,  with 
the  help  of  his  parents  or  teacher,  can  ex¬ 
ecute. 

All  this  material  has  been  used  in  our 
ninth-grade  business-training  classes  at 
Lincoln  High  School,  and,  naturally,  some 
has  been  more  helpful  and  some  less.  The 
needs  will  vary  greatly  in  different  com¬ 
munities.  The  resourceful  teacher  will  bring 
in  new  material  continually  and  will  discard 
the  less  practical. 

Commercial  teachers  seem  to  be  ideally 
fitted  to  teach  this  subject  because  of  their 
definite  knowledge  of  how  business  is  carried 
on,  their  practical  approach,  their  knowledge 
of  vocations,  and  their  consequent  fitness  to 
teach  the  exploratory  aspects  of  business 
training. 

One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  educators 
today  is  social-economic  citizenship.  If 
junior  business  training  is  so  developed  as  to 
give  the  best  possible  foundation  for  this 
type  of  education,  its  early  phenomenal 
growth  should  continue;  it  should  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  commercial 
subjects;  and  teachers  of  the  subject  should 
feel  that  they  are  helping  to  meet  a  real 
need. 


International  Contest  in  June 

•  The  International  Commercial  Schools 
('ontest  for  1936  will  take  place  in  the 
Bal  Tabarin  Room  of  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  June  24-25. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  are: 

W.  C.  Maxwell,  Hinsdale  (Illinois)  High  School, 
Chairman;  Helen  Hartman,  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  Sec¬ 
retary;  Lillian  Murray,  Last  Peoria  (Illinois)  High 
ScIkhjI;  and  D.  C.  Heighey,  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers’  College,  Macomb,  Illinois.  George  R. 
I'ilford,  Syracuse  University,  t^hairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Boartl. 

There  will  be  typewriting,  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  dictating-machine,  and  calculat¬ 
ing-machine  events  for  students,  with  special 
dictating-machine  and  stenographic  events 
for  employed  business  personnel.  The  pri¬ 
mary  aim  of  the  contest  is  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement  consistent  with  business 
standards. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  enter  students 
should  write  to  the  contest  manager,  W.  C. 
Maxwell,  Hinsdale  High  School,  Hinsdale, 
Illinois,  for  full  information  and  official  entry 
blanks. 


•  Edward  H.  Hynes,  for  forty-one  years 
connected  with  the  New  Orleans  public 
school  system,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
on  May  3  after  a  long  illness.  In  respect  for 
his  memory,  a  full  holiday  was  declared  in 
the  school  system. 

“I  wish  to  extoll  to  the  highest  degree  the 
nobility  of  his  character,”  Nicholas  Bauer, 
superintendent  of  schools,  said.  “I  am  sure 
his  influence  for  good  has  been  felt,  and  will 
be  felt,  by  thousands  of  citizens  of  this  com¬ 
munity.” 

Mr.  Hynes  held  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and 
M.E.  from  Tulane  University.  He  taught 
for  a  time  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and,  in  1910,  was  appointed  attendance 
officer  for  Orleans  parish — the  first  such  of¬ 
ficer  in  Louisiana.  He  served  for  a  time  as 
principal  of  one  of  the  evening  schools  and 
later  was  made  director  of  all  public  evening 
schools.  In  1918,  he  was  made  assistant  sup¬ 
erintendent  in  charge  of  grammar  grades, 
and  in  1924  became  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  high  schools. 
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"THINGS  WILL  WORK  OUT  ALL  RIGHT!" 


•  KENNETH  B.  HAAS,  Ed.D.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Bowling  Green  Busi  ness  University  Let  US  look  Forward,  not  backward, 

Bowling  Green.  Kentucky  in  businoss  and  business  education 


Things  will  work  out  all  right!’  We 
hear  this  expression  on  all  sides — from 
pupils,  workmen,  business  men,  and  business 
teachers.  But  will  they.^  Some  of  us  would 
call  this  doctrine  of  “manifest  destiny”  a  fal¬ 
lacy.  We  have  been  too  prone  to  believe  that 
under  all  conditions  and  circumstances  every¬ 
thing  will  turn  out  all  right,  and  that  Amer¬ 
ica  should  never  be  “sold  short.”  It  is  now 
apparent  that  America  has  no  manifest 
destiny  and  that  many  people  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  America  short  for  years. 

1*00  many  sales  managers,  advertising  men, 
and  teachers  have  been  studying  statistics 
instead  of  people.  There  has  been  a  fiction 
extant  since  tbe  War  that  most  of  our  citizens 
have  twelve-year-old  minds.  These  minds  have 
Ix’en  played  upon  by  astute  fakers,  advertis¬ 
ing  experts,  and  voracious  salesmen.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  people  are  ready  to 
undergo  a  mental  revolt.  Their  ex{)eriences 
with  platitudes,  buncombe,  and  half  truths 
have  proved  costly;  but  it  is  not  vain  to  hope 
that  our  wage  earners,  and  main  of  our  bet¬ 
ter  business  men,  are  looking  lorward  to 
purchasing  and  selling  tangible,  durable 
g(M)ds  instead  ot  whimsicalities,  abstractions, 
and  illusions. 

.\nother  fallacious  notion  is  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  economic 
system.  The  fact  is  that  most  ot  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  have  been  solved  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Our  troubles  are  now, 
anti  probably  will  be  for  a  long  time,  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  tlistribution  of  wealth,  income, 
goods,  and  services.  We  should  turn  our 
teaching  talents  and  efforts  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  of  distribution. 

We  need  to  make  a  serious  attempt  m 
change  the  emphasis  from  protlucer  domi¬ 
nation  to  social  welfare.  As  prixluction 
ceases  to  dominate  the  engineers,  business 
leaders,  and  technologists,  our  teachers  should 
deliberately  try  to  discard  outworn  patterns 


of  economic  and  social  thought.  Instead,  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  presented  that  will  offer  in¬ 
formation  about  saving,  spending,  investing, 
the  intelligent  use  of  time  and  energy,  the 
cultivation  of  human  relationships,  home 
management,  better  citizenship,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  initiative  in  coping  with  the 
economic  conditions  that  boys  and  girls  face 
today. 

Teachers  need  not  pretend  to  offer  any 
panacea  for  our  social  and  economic  ills. 
They  need  be  neither  communists  nor  Fasc¬ 
ists,  but  they  should  believe  in  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  democracy  in  order  to  bring  about 
human  betterment.  Not  regimentation,  but 
reasonable  freedom  for  every  individual  to 
live  a  full,  rich  life  in  a  progressive,  increas¬ 
ingly  better  social  order,  should  be  our  goal. 

The  Conservatism  of  Teachers 

.\lter  six  years  of  hanl  going,  nothing  is 
more  depressing  to  one’s  spirit  than  to  hear 
a  business  or  scxial-science  teacher  say, 
“'Things  will  work  out  all  right.”  It  is  de¬ 
pressing  because  these  teachers  have  ap¬ 
parently  failetl  to  notice  that  the  red  flag  of 
tlanger  still  flies,  anti  they  are  doubtless  in¬ 
doctrinating  their  pupils  with  a  conservative 
attitiule  toward  social,  political,  and  economic 
problems. 

Schools  have  always  been  partisan.  'They 
seem  to  have  taken  a  definitely  conservative 
side  on  stK'ial  problems  and  have  kept  liberal 
points  of  view  from  their  classes.  Many  high 
school  pupils  arc  being  taught  historical 
myths,  whimsicalities,  and  word  abstractions. 
Such  training  is  proilucing  a  white-collar 
class  whose  memlx'rs  sneer  at  manual  lalmr 
but  cannot  fiml  jobs  for  themselves.  This,  in 
turn,  causes  disillusionment,  maladjustment, 
disappointment,  and  fear  in  students  while  in 
school  and  long  after  their  formal  schooling 
has  ended. 
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To  anticipate  and  prevent  this  condition, 
it  would  seem  that  the  business  teacher 
should  attempt  to  present  to  the  student  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  social  studies 
and  business  subjects.  This  means  that  the 
idea  of  uncertainty  should  l>e  stressed  re¬ 
peatedly.  Training  in  an  honest  skepticism 
would  help  future  citizens  to  cast  aside  more 
readily  those  so-called  principles  and  laws 
that  no  longer  harmonize  with  life  in  a 
technologic  era. 

Is  part  of  our  economic  plight  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  citizens  do  not  know 
how  to  buy  or  how  to  invest.^  Our  schools 
do  not  teach  these  things  to  any  extent,  since 
only  about  5  per  cent  of  high  school  pupils 
study  economics;  IS  per  cent,  home  econom¬ 
ics;  and  alx>ut  1  per  cent,  marketing.  Many 
recent  surveys  have  shown  that  it  is  even 
more  difficult  for  our  graduates  to  spend 
money  properly  than  to  earn  it.  The  crying 
need  is  not  more  production  skills,  hut  more 
skills  in  budgeting,  saving,  investing,  and 
buying  common  consumer  goods. 

Finally,  education  should  give  each  child  a 
few  of  the  more  abstract  economic  concep¬ 
tions  and  an  understanding  of  our  system  of 
distribution;  middlemen’s  functions,  trade 
channels,  control  of  distribution,  and  future 
legislation  to  correct  current  abuses. 

The  Good  Old  Days  Will  Never  Return 

When,  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  savage 
discovered  fire  and  used  it  to  cook  his  food 
and  warm  himself,  all  human  life  was 
changed.  Everything  man  did,  thought, 
hoped,  and  feared  was  changed  when  that 
first  flame  entered  human  life.  Consider  the 
scope  of  that  change;  the  confusion  it  caused 
in  all  the  old  ways  of  doing  things;  and  the 
dangers,  adventures,  and  opportunities  it 
brought  about.  The  young  ones  in  favor  of 
it,  as  they  alw'ays  are;  the  oldsters  hanging 
hack,  prophesying,  lecturing,  w'arning — and 
waiting  for  “the  good  old  days”  to  return. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  go  back  to 
the  good  old  days,  once  that  fire  blazed.  Yet 
that  change,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  so  great 
as  the  change  that  had  been  coming  to  us  for 
the  past  150  years — the  change  that  arrived 
during  the  1920’s. 


Fire  changed  the  ancient  world.  Machines 
changed  ours.  We  cannot  turn  hack.  Fire 
remained  and  machines  will  remain.  Today 
millions  wait  for  “the  good  old  days”  to  re¬ 
turn.  They  never  will.  And  “things  will 
come  out  all  right”  only  if  we  change  and 
adapt  ourselves  to  a  changed  and  changing 
world,  facing  forward,  not  backward. 

Mimeographed  Journalism 

•  The  ideal  mimeographeil  school  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  a  decision  by  the  board  of 
judges  of  the  National  Mimeograph  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  Central  Normal 
(xfllege,  Danville,  Indiana,  would  include  the 
mechanical  qualities  of  the  Dragon,  Fairmont 
High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio;  heads  of  the 
Itascan,  Itasca  lunior  College,  Coloraine,  Min¬ 
nesota;  news  stories  of  the  Fair  vie  tv  Flicker, 
Fairview  High  School,  Rocky  River,  Ohio; 
features  of  the  Rox  Rocket,  Miles  Hryan  High 
School,  McKees  Rock,  Pennsylvania;  editor¬ 
ials  of  the  Paxi  Prep  Press,  High  School,  ('ot- 
opaxi,  Colorado;  s{M)rts  of  the  U’/iite  Hornet, 
Whitehorne  High  Scluxd,  W'rona,  New  jer¬ 
sey;  original  literary  work  of  the  Crimson 
and  Blue,  jackson  Township  1  ligh  School, 
(»rove  City,  Ohio;  and  advertising  of  the 
Laotto  Torch,  High  School,  Laotto,  Imliana. 

An  intensive  course  in  mimeographeil  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  held  at  Central  Normal  (Col¬ 
lege,  Danville,  Indiana,  from  july  6  until 
July  17. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  course  shouki 
write  to  Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Wean,  Director  of 
the  Commerce  Department,  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville,  Indiana. 

•  The  BfsiNEss  Edi'cation  Bulletin  was 
recently  adopted,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Executive  Council,  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  Federated  Business  Teachers’  Association 
of  California.  Robert  W.  Messer,  of  john 
Marshall  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  is  editor 
of  the  Bulletin. 

The  members  of  the  Council  agreed  that 
no  other  publication  could  so  well  meet  the 
need  for  keeping  the  commercial  teachers  of 
the  state  informed  of  progress  in  commercial 
education  in  California. 
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THE  B.E.W.  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 


I  •  L  E.  FRAILEY 

Editorial  Director 
The  Dartnell  Corporation 
Chicago,  Illinois 

11'  you  ha\c  ever  liatl  a  kiiul  thought  tor  the 
baseball  uuipire,  whose  calling  ot  strikes 
seems  never  to  satisfy  either  team,  then  please 
shell  one  tear  lor  me.  ( )ut  ot  a  great  swarm 
ot  letters  to  Mrs.  Brown,  I  have  emerged 
with  those  that  seem  to  deserve  prizes  and 
honorable  mention  —hut  maybe  some  ot  those 
I  called  out  at  the  plate  were  really  sate. 

't  ()u  see,  my  triemls,  each  month  my  job 
as  judge  in  this  B.H.W,  business-letter  con¬ 
test  becomes  more  and  more  dilhcult.  d  hat  s 
because  the  number  ot  entries  is  increasing 
tremendously,  and  because  the  cjuality  ot  your 
letters  is  really  much  higher  than  when  the 
contest  started.  I'he  "rubber-stamp  "  expres 
Mons  are  becoming  rare,  the  thinking  more 
logical,  and  vou  are  writing  in  a  \\a\  that  is 
more  interesting. 

The  predicament  ot  Mrs.  Brown,  a  goiki 
mother  fighting  to  see  her  boy  through  high 
sch(M)l,  was,  ot  course,  one  that  would  pull 
at  the  heart  strings  id  any  human  being.  In 
spite  ol  the  cynicism  and  sophistication  with 
which  the  modern  world  seems  to  be  alllict- 
ed.  the  tact  remains  that  the  spirit  ol  broth¬ 
erly  love  is  still  strong  among  “the  people 
and  the  tolks. '  We  like  to  help  one  .mother 
when  we  can — and  we  do  help. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  ot  sympathy,  and 
I  tound  both  in  your  replies.  One  is  the  kind 
that  says,  “I  am  sorry,”  and  goes  no  lurther; 
the  other  produces  a  suggestion  that  may  be 
helfilul.  -Mter  all,  mere  sympathy  would  not 
put  .Mrs.  Brown's  bov  back  in  school.  .\nd 
sympathy  alone,  in  these  problem  letters,  is 
not  enough. 

Ivxamine.  lor  instance,  the  winning  letter 
in  the  college  group.  The  writer  says  first 
that  he  is  "always  glad  to  be  ot  help  when 
possible,”  and  then  he  proceeds  to  harness 
action  to  his  words  by  making  three  sug¬ 
gestions:  (  I  )  Make  sure  that  Paul  leaves  his 
name  and  address  every  time  he  applies  for 
a  job;  (2)  get  in  touch  with  the  Salvation 


Hundreds  of  helpful  letters  to  Mrs. 
Brown  prove  that,  even  in  business, 
the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained 

Army  and  the  Students'  W'elfare  League;  (  ?) 
have  Paul  see  me  about  a  job  that  I  may  be 
able  to  give  him. 

Imagine  .Mrs.  Brown  s  joy  when  she  read 
that  letter.  Imagine  her  disappointment  when 
she  read  those  in  which  only  sympathy  was 
expressed,  d  he  untortunate  people  in  this 
world  don't  want,  and  can't  use,  words  of 
honey.  They  neeil  practical  ideas  that  may 
get  them  back  on  their  feet. 

So  there  was  the  first  river  that  you  had  to 
cross  in  order  to  win  a  prize  in  this  month's 
contest — you  had  to  step  torward  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  .Mrs.  Brown  that  would  be  defi¬ 
nitely  helptul.  .More  than  that,  1  felt  that 
the  best  letters  were  those  in  which  the  writers 
“liid  something  ’  about  their  suggestions.  In- 
steail  of  just  telling  .Mrs.  Brown  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  ot  getting  help  from  the 
X.  Y.  .\.,  they  told  her  where  to  go,  whom 
to  see,  and  that  an  ap}x)intment  had  been 
anungeiL 

.Many  ot  you,  in  my  opinion,  wasted  tix) 
much  time  explaining  wh\  you  couldn't  pass 
Mrs.  Brow  It's  letter  among  your  employees. 
( )t  course  you  couldn’t — no  executive  would 
— but  a  person  in  need  is  not  interested  in 
explanations  ot  why  help  is  not  given. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  how  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  would  react  to  Mrs.  Brown’s 
letter.  Well,  that,  ol  course,  ilepends  on  the 
character  ot  the  indiviilual,  but  1  do  believe 
that  most  business  men  would  have  tried  to 
help  .Mrs.  Brown.  The  modern  executive  is 
swamped  with  ap{X'als  for  charity.  He  is 
forced  to  guard  against  the  cheats  and  the 
chiselers.  But  at  heart  he  is  sympathetic. 
When  the  cause  is  worthy,  anti  the  plea  sin¬ 
cere,  he  tries  to  give  practical  help.  The  let¬ 
ter  that  I  gave  you  was  genuine.  It  came 
to  me,  with  a  slightly  different  background, 
when  I  was  serving  as  personnel  director  of 
the  Purina  .Mills.  And  Paul  did  get  some 
clothes,  and  a  part  time  job. 
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I  have  said  that  selecting  the  winners  this 
month  was  exceedingly  difficult.  But  here 
they  are,  and  w  hile  you  read  their  names,  give 
them  a  good  round  of  mental  applause.  It  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  set  the  pace  in  a  field  so 
large. 

April  Contest  Winners 

Teacher  Awards 

I'lRsT  1’rizk,  SIO:  Marj;arct  Sumnicht,  Minot  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute.  .Minot,  North  Dakota. 

Second  Prize,  $5;  Beatrice  Ncbel  Hcimick,  Brea- 
Olinda  Union  High  School,  Brea,  California. 

Honorable  Mention:  R.  D.  Parrish,  Woodbury 
Gillege,  Los  .\ngeles;  Josephine  G.  Morris,  (jarnet 
High  School,  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Sam  Boyar, 
Battin  Senior  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey; 
Ida  Longhead,  Small  Secretarial  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  J.  Earle  WycofT,  High  School,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

Student  Awards 

College- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Helen  M.  Collins,  Montana  State 
College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Magdaline  Eckes,  College  of  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesirta. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Robert  Samlerson,  Winxlbury 
College,  Los  .\ngeles. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1:  Helen  T.  Campbell,  Small  Sec¬ 
retarial  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Fifth  Prize,  SI:  Dorothy  Blake,  College  of  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota. 

Honorable  Mention:  Jane  McCoy,  Woodbury 
College,  Los  Angeles;  Violet  Rennie,  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick;  Walter  Kaplan, 
Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  Louise  Henry, 
College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota;  Wayne 
Ray,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles. 

HIGH  School- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Vera  Liedhegner,  Seton  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Aimee  Claudine  Hill,  Brca- 
Olinda  Union  High  School,  Brea,  California. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Ottilia  E.  Liptak,  West  Techni¬ 
cal  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1:  Bennie  Imholte,  Seton  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Lois  Henne,  Battin  Senior  High 
School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Honorable  Mention:  Gertrude  Harrison,  High 
School,  Sikeston,  Missouri;  Howard  Ellen  Davey, 
High  School,  Sikeston,  Missouri;  Mary  Ryan,  St. 
Patrick’s  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
.Ulma  Crail,  Seton  High  School,  Cincinnati;  Doris 
Sherman,  Brea-Olinda  Union  High  School,  Brea, 
('alifornia. 


Winner,  Teacher's  First  Prize 

MARGARET  SUMNICHT 

Minot  Business  Institute,  Minot,  North  Dakota 

•  Dear  Mrs.  Brown:  Your  letter  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  yesterday,  and  since  then  I  have  done  some  very 
serious  thinking.  It  does  seem  that  in  this  land  of 
opfKirtunity  there  should  be  some  vvay  to  enable 
your  son  to  continue  his  high  school  work.  1  remem¬ 
ber  distinctly  the  efforts  my  mother  put  forth  to  send 
me  to  high  school.  My  parents  were  poor,  there  was 
little  money  for  clothes,  and  she  did  almost  anything 
to  provide  me  with  the  things  that  we  consider  ne¬ 
cessities  tixlay,  but  that  w’ere  considered  luxuries  in 
those  days.  So  you  sec  your  problem  is  a  very  real 
one  to  me.  I  am  eternally  grateful  that  my  mother 
made  these  sacrifices  for  me.  I  respect  a  mother  who, 
like  you,  will  sacrifice  her  pride  to  give  her  son  the 
education  that  is  rightly  his. 

1  have  a  very  definite  policy  regarding  donations. 
No  solicitors  are  allowed  to  approach  my  employees 
in  the  store,  and  1  do  not  ask  them  for  any  donations 
for  any  cause.  1  have  set  aside  a  fund  each  year  for 
the  Cximmunity  Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  deserving  the  help,  and  that  amount  is 
long  exhausted.  However,  1  called  Mr.  Williams, 
president  of  the  school  board,  and  explained  your 
problem  to  him.  He  said  there  is  a  student  loan  for 
which  Paul  may  make  application,  which  amounts \to 
a  cash  loan  to  be  paid  back  over  a  periixl  of  time, 
and  that  each  student  who  is  given  the  benefit  of  the 
loan  must  have  an  indorser — one  who  recommends 
and  guarantees  the  payment  of  the  loan. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  an  apjiointment 
for  you  with  Mr.  VVTlliams,  on  Monday,  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  suggest  that  you  come  to  my  office  previous  to 
the  appointment,  .^t  present,  I  do  not  have  any  part- 
time  jobs  available,  but  in  a  month  or  six  weeks 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  an  opportunity  for  several 
boys  to  work.  I  have  made  inquiries  regarding  Paul, 
and  if  he  is  interested  in  the  loan  and  in  the  work, 
and  is  willing  to  take  one  of  these  part-time  jobs,  1 
shall  be  glad  to  recommend  him  for  the  loan.  I  shall 
give  him  the  first  chance  to  work.  This  part-time 
job  may  lead  to  a  permanent  connection  later,  and 
will  enable  him  to  pay  a  definite  amount  on  his  loan 
each  month,  and  perhaps  relieve  the  family  budget 
to  some  extent. 

Please  feel  free  to  ask  questions  and  to  use  your 
own  judgment  in  regard  to  this  mater.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  meeting  you  and  your  son  at  nine  o’clock 
on  Monday.  Yours  truly. 

Winner,  College  Sfudenf's  First  Prize 

HELEN  M.  COLLINS 

Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana 

•  Dear  Mrs.  Brown:  I  am  sorry  that  your  family 
is  in  such  strained  financial  circumstances,  but  we 
are  always  glad  to  be  of  help  to  our  friends  in  any 
way  possible,  so  I  am  giving  your  letter  my  imme¬ 
diate  personal  attention. 
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J  You  and  I  both  know  tliat,  in  these  days,  a  high 
schiKiI  education  is  an  essential  to  success.  Therefore, 
we  must  find  some  way  to  enable  your  son  Paul  to 
attend  this  last  and  most  important  year  of  high 
school.  Let’s  see  what  we  can  do! 

1  understand  from  your  letter  that  Paul  has  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  secure  such  employment  as  would 
enable  him  to  attend  school.  Did  he  leave  his  name 
and  address  with  each  prospective  employer.^  It  is 
possible  that  these  people  might  later  have  some  part- 
time  work  or  odd  jobs  which  they  might  give  to 
him.  Perhaps  the  bus  company  will  need  an  extra 
driver  on  some  occasions. 

1  But  this  doesn’t  solve  the  immediate  problem, 
does  it.^ 

Why  don’t  you  get  in  touch  with  the  Salvation 
Army  here  in  Minneapolis?  Very  often  they  have 
rather  good  clothing  which  they  are  willing  to  sell 
to  the  needy  for  a  very  nominal  sum.  Possibly  Paul 
could  obtain  enough  suitable  clothes  from  this  source 
to  enable  him  to  enter  classes. 

•Another  possibility  is  the  Students’  Welfare  League. 
This  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  K.  L.  Stoddard,  1023  Lin¬ 
coln  Avenue.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to 
help  the  needy  students  of  our  city.  You  may  be 
sure  that  your  problem  will  be  treated  as  strictly 
confidential  by  both  of  these  organizations. 

Our  department  store  holds  special  sales  at  regular 
intervals,  and  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
extra  help  on  these  days.  We  are  having  an  extra- 
special  sale  next  Saturday,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  anticipating  a  large  sale  of  school  mer¬ 
chandise,  I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we 
shall  need  some  extra  help  on  this  occasion.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet 
which  we  give  to  our  people.  It  contains  an  outline 
of  the  policy  of  our  store,  and  a  number  of  instruc¬ 
tions  and  helpful  suggestions  to  our  employees.  Paul 
will  please  study  this  bixiklct,  and  next  Saturday 


Mr.  Frailey  Comments 

•  I  WAS  rather  startled  at  the  way  one  col¬ 
lege  stiulent  began  his  letter.  “We  are  very 
glad  that  you  should  choose  our  firm  for 
your  business,”  he  said.  Isn’t  “business”  the 
wrong  word.^  I  smiled,  ux),  at  the  “colleger” 
who  ended  his  letter  by  telling  Mrs,  Brown, 
“If  at  any  time  you  wish  to  make  use  of  our 
credit  department,  we  shall  he  glad  to  extend 
its  facilities  to  you.”  Ciosh!  With  such  an 
offer,  Mrs.  Brown  could  get  new  outfits  for 
Paul,  herself,  and  even  the  “old  man.”  Gen¬ 
erosity  must  have  limits! 

A  few  of  you  ended  your  letters  with  a 
phrase  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
seemed  hardly  appropriate.  “Best  of  luck,” 
you  told  Mrs.  Brown.  Not  much  comfort  in 


morning  at  eight  o’clock  he  may  report  to  our  store 
and  ask  for  me,  since  I  wish  to  give  this  matter  my 
personal  attention.  If  Paul’s  work  proves  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  use 
his  services  frequently  on  our  special  bargain  days. 

In  the  meantime  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  receive 
some  help  from  either  of  the  two  sources  that  1  have 
indicated,  so  that  Paul  may  enter  school  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  be  of 
assistance  to  you.  Yours  very  truly. 

Winner,  High  School  Sfudenfs  First  Prize 

VERA  LIEDHEGNER 
Seton  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

•  My  Dear  Mrs.  Brown:  We  admire  your  son’s 
ambition.  His  courage  and  willingness  to  work  have 
certainly  shown  that  he  is  truly  earnest  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  finish  his  high  school  term.  We  sincerely 
agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  heart-breaking,  both 
for  you  and  for  your  son,  if  he  were  forced  to  give 
up  his  education.  What  you  ask  is  against  the  com¬ 
pany’s  rules,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  complied  with 
your  request  it  would  lower  your  son’s  morale. 

Our  new  advertising  campaign  for  the  fall  season 
has  just  begun.  If  you  will  have  your  son  call  at  our 
office  Monday,  Sept.  21,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  little  plan  with  him.  We  have  folding  and 
collating  work  that  he  could  do  at  home  after  the 
day’s  work  at  school,  and  we  can  give  him  tem- 
{Kirary  employment  on  Saturdays  in  our  shipping 
department.  In  this  way  he  can  earn  his  clothes  and, 
if  the  prosperity  of  our  business  continues,  he  will 
be  able  to  help  at  home  until  you  are  more  fortunate. 

We  are  confident  that  this  arrangement  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  you  and  your  son.  We  thank 
you  for  phacing  your  trust  in  our  firm.  Very  truly 
yours. 


on  the  Contest  Letters 

that — “Wc  can’t  help  you,  hut  best  of  luck 
anyway.”  I’m  afraid  that’s  not  a  very  good 
substitute  for  charity. 

Now  and  then  I  encountered  an  “argu¬ 
mentative”  letter.  The  writer  seemed  to  be 
scolding  Mrs.  Brown,  and  trying  to  prove  to 
her  that  she  was  all  wrong  in  asking  for  help. 
For  example,  here’s  the  opening  paragraph 
of  one  of  those  chip-on-the-shoulder  letters: 
“Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  per¬ 
haps  my  employees  are  working  hard  to  sup¬ 
port  families.^  Also,  that  if  we  help  one 
woman,  we  cannot  refuse  another?”  Rather 
heartless  talking,  isn’t  it? 

In  all  the  comments  I  have  been  making 
alx)ut  the  answers  to  our  problem  letters,  I 
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liave  iried  lo  stress  the  iiii[X)rtance  of  sim¬ 
plicity — of  being  your  own  natural  selves — 
ot  writing  as  you  would  talk.  Hut  once  in  a 
while  your  students  ignore  that  advice.  They 
let  their  imagination,  like  a  frisky  colt,  run 
wild.  “It’s  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning,” 
l>egins  one  high  sclux)!  siiulent,  “hut  I  think 
you  are  almost  to  the  curve.  No  doubt  you 
have  stumbled  orei  roe/(s  of  indifference, 
tripped  over  humps  of  refusal,  and  some 
times  fallen  headlong  in  the  sloughs  of  dis¬ 
appointment.”  Do  you  think  that's  the  kintl 
of  language  that  .Mrs.  Brown  would  use  to 
her  neighlxir  over  the  backyard  fence?  Would 
any  high  sch(x>l  Ixiy  talk  to  another  about 
“humps  of  refusal?’’  Come  on  now,  my 
friends,  don’t  he  so  jx)etic  in  your  business 
letters.  Figures  of  speech  now  and  then  may 
he  appropriate,  hut  he  thrifty  in  your  use  of 
them.  (Otherwise,  that  was  a  good  letter.) 

One  of  the  contestants  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  letter  to  proving  that  it  didn’t 
matter  whether  or  not  Paul  Brown  finished 
high  sch(X)l.  The  argument  was  well  writ 
ten,  hut  do  you  think  it  would  appeal  to  the 
hoy’s  mother?  Another  told  Mrs.  Brown  that 
it  was  all  hxrlishness  that  a  hoy  should  worry 
alx)ut  his  clothes.  “I  am  wondering,”  he 
wrote,  “if  your  son’s  home  training  has  not 
been  a  little  warjxxl?”  Well,  I’ve  been  a 
“hard-boiled”  business  man,  hut  never  couKl 
I  have  approached  that  mother  in  the  spirit 
of  either  of  those  two  letters.  .\  high  sch(X)l 
education  does  matter;  many  companies  now 
have  rules  that  they  won’t  hire  a  hoy  or  girl 
without  a  high  school  tliploma.  Furthermore, 
no  hoy  wants  to  associate  with  other  hoys 
when  he  looks  prxir  and  shabby. 

All  right!  It  was  a  fine  problem  to  test 
your  skill,  and  I  congratulate  you — those  who 
won  and  those  who  diiln’t — on  the  splendid 
improvement  you  are  making  in  this  im¬ 
portant  job  ot  writing  gtxxl  business  letters. 
Until  September — hon  voyage! 

Good  News  for  Next  Year 

Mr.  Frailey  will  continue  his  monthly 
business-letter  contest  throughout  next  vear. 
More  than  two  thousand  letters  have  already 
been  received,  during  the  current  vear,  in 
this  popular  and  instructive  letter-writing 


contest.  .Mr.  Frailey  has  many  new  letter 
problems  to  present,  gleaned  from  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  {X'rsonnel  director  and  executive. 

Personal  Notes 

•  Sti  dknts  ot  the  Lawton,  ( )kl.ihoma.  High  1  • 
School  h.ive  won  at  least  two—  and  in  sev-  j 
eral  instances,  all  three — ot  the  awards  in  * 
tlistrict  ami  state  shorthaml  contests  in  each 

of  the  seven  years  during  which  they  have 
participatetl  in  interscholastic  competition.  ^ 
The  high  school  commercial  department  has  ' 
thus  far  maintained  its  standanl,  “FAery  year 
a  winning  team,  with  a  recortl  exceeding  that 
of  any  preceding  team.  ” 

During  seven  years  ot  competition,  Lawton 
stutlents  have  earned  a  total  ot  16  Hrst-place 
awards,  13  secoml-place  awards,  anil  several  ^ 
accuracy  awards.  ” 

F'arl  Clevenger,  head  ot  the  commercial  de-  *’ 
partment  of  this  high  schixtl  lor  many  years.  ^ 
was  recently  made  head  ot  the  ('ommerce 
Department  ot  CA'iitral  State  Teachers  C'.ol-  ^ 
lege,  F.dmond.  Oklahoma.  ^ 

I 

•  Thk  i.i.MiTATioNs  ot  space  do  not  permit  i 
us  to  announce  results  ot  the  many  st.ite  anil 
district  commercial  contests  that  .tre  held 
annually,  hut  we  are  always  on  the  lixrkout 
tor  any  improvement  in  the  administration 

of  these  contests  that  we  can  pass  on  to  our 
readers. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  glad  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  initiative  that  is  heinsz  shown 
by  Harvey  .\.  .\nilruss.  Director  ot  the  De¬ 
partment  ot  (x)nnnerce.  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bl(X)mshurg,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  fac¬ 
ulty,  in  conducting  the  annual  Pennsvlvania 
commercial  contests.  Mr.  .\ndruss  has  per¬ 
fected  an  unusually  elective  organization  of 
college  students,  acting  through  the  lunior 
Chamber  ot  C.ommerce  ot  his  city  and  the  Pi 
Omega  Pi  traternity,  which  enabled  the  com¬ 
plete  results  ot  this  year’s  contest  to  he  mailed 
within  four  hours  after  the  contest  closed. 

The  Commercial  Department,  during  the 
[xist  year,  has  constructed  contest  examina¬ 
tions  tor  use  in  the  various  contests  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  .\rkansas.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  all  tests  issued  by  the  de¬ 
partment  are  being  used  to  pay  for  contest 
awards. 
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ONE-HANDED  TYPING 


•  J.  EARLE  WYCOFF 

Head,  Commercial  Department 
High  School,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

A\  KAR  or  so  ajfo  I  was  conlroiitecl  with 
the  prohlcin  of  teachinjr  typing  to  a 
stiulcnt  who  liacl  only  one  good  hand.  It 
was  a  new  situation  to  me,  so  I  gathered 
together  all  the  inlormation  1  coulil  find  on 
the  teaching  ot  one-handeil  typing  and  set 
to  work.  \’ery  little  inlormation  was  avail¬ 
able,  so  I  huill  a  whole  new  course  for  teach¬ 
ing  this  student  the  ke_\hoard.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  the  actual  lesson  plans  hut 
shall  coniine  mysell  to  some  ol  the  points 
that  rec]uire  an  approach  entirely  dilferent 
from  the  regular  one. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  have  the  right- 
handed  student  use  a  machine  with  a  right- 
haiul  carriage  return,  and  vice  versa.  II  the 
right-handesl  student  must  use  a  machine 
with  the  lelt-hand  return,  teach  him  to  do  it 
by  reaching  his  right  hand  across,  catching 
the  return  lever  with  his  right  thumb,  keep¬ 
ing  his  fingers  a  little  above  the  carriage,  and 
throwing  it  back.  On  the  models  that 
have  a  wide  return  lever  extending  down¬ 
ward  in  front  ol  the  machine,  the  fingers 
couUl  probably  be  useil  more  efficiently  than 
the  thumh. 

The  shift  key  can  be  worked  by  using  the 
shift-lock  and  release,  unless  the  student  is 
fortunate,  as  mine  was,  and  has  enough  of 
the  crippled  haml  left  to  enable  him  to  push 
down  the  shift  ke\  in  the  usual  way. 

The  space  bar  will  be  struck,  as  usual,  by 
the  thumb,  regardless  ol  the  hand  used  for 
typing. 

.\fter  experimenting  and  comparing  vari¬ 
ous  suggesteil  methods  ol  fingering  with 
some  of  my  own,  I  atlopteil  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  by  Nina  K.  Richartlson,  of  Strayer- 
Hrvant  and  Stratton  ('ollege,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  d’his  is  the  fingering  for  the 
right  hand.’ 

'  T/ic  Balance  Sheet,  lanuary,  1933. 


Teachers  of  typewritins  are  sometimes 
called  upon  to  teach  handicapped  stu¬ 
dents;  here  are  helpful  sugsestions 

d'he  first,  or  imlex,  finger  rests  on  D, 
the  second  finger  on  (i,  the  third  finger  on  J, 
and  the  little  finger  on  L.  This  leaves  one 
key  vacant  between  each  two  fingers,  and 
two  keys  vacant  at  each  end  of  the  row.  The 
fingering  is  shown  in  Figure  I. 

F'or  the  typist  using  the  left  hand,  the 
little  finger  would  rest  on  S,  the  third  finger 
on  F,  the  second  finger  on  H,  and  the  first 
finger  on  K.  The  fingering  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  II. 

Even  with  this  number  of  keys  for  the 
first  finger,  the  left-handed  typist  will  still 
have  the  heaviest  work  to  do  with  his  two 
weakest  fingers. 

This  fingering  scheme  necessitates  a  very 
wide  spread  of  the  fingers,  and  because  of 
this,  and  hecause  the  fingers  have  a  much 

FIGURK  I 
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FIGURE  II 

FlNC.tRING  FOR  THE  LeFT  HaND  OnLY 
Fourth  Finger 
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longer  reach  aiul  must  he  responsible  for 
many  more  keys  than  when  both  hands  are 
used,  the  work  must  he  taken  more  slowly 
and  the  periods  of  instruction  must  he  shorter 
than  usual,  until  the  muscles  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  the  reaches  and  “get  in  condition,” 
as  an  athlete  would  put  it. 

.Many  of  the  same  finger  exercises  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  regular  typing  course  will 
he  found  helpful  and  will  make  the  work 
easier  for  the  student,  especially  during  the 
first  days  of  instruction.  Tlie  first  keys 
taught,  of  course,  are  the  four  home-finger 
keys.  Be  sure  that  the  fingers  are  kept 
curved  over  these  keys.  The  wrist  must  he 
up,  probably  held  a  little  higher  than  in 
ordinary  typing,  to  make  easier  the  greater 
reaches  involved.  Take  the  work  slowly 
enough  so  that  the  pupil  gets  his  reaches  by 
touch,  and  insist  that  he  type  by  touch,  how¬ 
ever  slowly  he  may  have  to  go  at  first,  and 
regardless  of  how  many  mistakes  he  may 
make. 

Encouragement  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  teaching  typing  to  the  handicapped  stu¬ 


dent.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  write  even  - 
the  simplest  words,  give  him  half-minute  ^ 
and  minute  test  drills  on  them,  and  then  I 
compare  the  results  favorably  with  the  ac-  | 
complishments  of  normal  two-handed  stu¬ 
dents.  The  handicapi^d  pupil  will  feel  that 
he  is  making  extremely  slow  progress;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  im{x>rtant  that  the  teacher  convince 
him  that  he  is  doing  a  good  grade  of  work. 

Be  sure,  however,  that  in  encouraging  the 
student  you  do  not  allow  him  to  develop  a 
faulty  technique.  I 

For  the  first  few  lessons  I  taught  only  one  I 
new  letter  each  day.  This  is  slow  progress, 
to  be  sure,  hut  it  is  steady  progress,  and, 
with  a  great  number  of  keys  to  he  learned 
for  each  finger,  it  seemed  to  he  less  con¬ 
fusing  than  to  try  to  teach  more  at  a  time. 
When  instruction  was  given  in  making  capi¬ 
tals,  no  new  letter  was  taught.  In  some  of 
the  later  lessons,  two  keys  were  taught  at 
one  time,  hut  for  the  most  part,  one  new 
letter  a  day  seemed  suflicient. 

The  keys  may  he  taught  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  are  intrcnluced  by  the  text 
used,  or  indiviilual  lesson  plans  may  be 
worked  out  if  the  teacher  feels  that  would 
he  more  satisfactorx ,  I  maile  up  my  own 
lessons  and  drills  so  that  the  stiulent  would 
have  new  material  each  ilay  without  having 
to  cover  the  keyboard  as  rapidly  as  the  text 
covered  it. 

At  the  end  ol  one  semester,  my  one-handed 
student  was  writing  accurately  at  a  rate  of 
alx)ut  thirty-five  words  a  minute  on  straight 
typing  material. 

Alpha  lota  Honored 

•  In  formal  installation  ceremonies  to  be 
held  June  9,  Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink  will  become  an  honorary  member  of 
Alpha  Iota,  international  business  sorority. 
The  initiation  will  be  conducted  by  Alpha 
Iota  chapters  of  Woodbury  College,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  Hollywood. 

Miss  Barbara  Schumann-Heink,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  prima  donna,  is  a  member 
of  the  Hollywood  Woodbury  chapter  of 
Alpha  Iota. 

Volume  16  of  the  B.E.W.  $2  net. 
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BETTER  BUSINESS  REPORT  WRITING 


•  EMERSON  P.  SCHMIDT 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  Minnesota 

AMONXj  teachers  ot  husiness  subjects, 

^  there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  business  can  be  taught.  The 
qualities  that  make  for  success  in  business, 
other  than  hard  work  and  drive,  are  little 
understood.  For  instance,  that  students  who 
make  the  highest  average  grades  do  not  al¬ 
ways  make  the  best  salesmen  is  an  open 
secret. 

Business  and  commerce  courses,  however, 
do  give  students  tools  of  workmanship  and 
analysis  which  are  not  readily  acquired  by 
the  self-made  man.  One  of  these,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  ability  to  keep  books  and  inter¬ 
pret  accounts.  Another  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  procedure  in  the  making  and  reading  of 
graphs,  charts,  and  tables,  and  the  making 
and  interpretation  of  indexes  by  number.  In 
fact,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  items,  the  modern  business  man 
scarcely  knows  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
going. 

Beginners  Prepare  Many  Reports 

One  further  qualification  which  the  aspir¬ 
ing  business  student  may  develop  in  schcxjl  is 
the  technique  of  constructing  and  writing 
succinct,  intelligible  reports  and  memoranda. 
A  recent  survey  of  the  daily  routine  of  a 
number  of  beginners  in  a  certain  business 
organization  has  impressed  the  writer  with 
the  great  numl^r  of  reports  and  memos 
that  these  beginners  had  to  prepare.  Usual¬ 
ly,  these  reports  are  prepared  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  an  immediate  superior  officer;  and  the 
latter,  of  course,  may  use  the  content  for  the 
preparation  of  reports  for  those  in  still 
higher  rank. 

The  technique  of  constructing  reports  can 
he  taught.  While  the  following  suggestions 
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The  technique  of  writing  reports  and 
memoranda  can  be  made  an  inval¬ 
uable  asset  to  the  business  worker 

are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that,  if  they  are  followed  and  con¬ 
stantly  kept  in  mind,  improved  reports  will 
be  issued.  Of  course,  the  writer  must  use 
judgment  and  make  such  adaptations  as  seem 
appropriate  to  the  particular  case. 

Requirements  for  Concise  Reports 

1.  Title.  The  title  should  be  brief  and  yet 
give  a  clear  conception  of  the  scope  of  the 
report.  Usually,  the  title  should  answer  the 
following  questions:  What?  Where?  When? 
For  example:  “Gross  Sales  of  Carton  Boxes 
in  Ohio  County,  1931-1934.” 

2.  Title  Page.  The  title  page  should  in¬ 
clude  title,  author  of  report,  to  whom  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  whether  submitted  in  response 
to  a  regular  or  to  a  special  request  or  assign¬ 
ment. 

3.  Table  of  Contents.  Unless  a  report  is 
very  brief,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
table  of  contents  containing  section  headings 
numbered  consecutively  and,  perhaps,  sub¬ 
heads.  A  glance  at  this  table  should  reveal 
to  a  reader  the  nature  and  sequence  of  ideas 
and  the  matter  included.  If  the  report  runs 
over  ten  pages  in  length,  the  number  of  the 
page  on  which  each  new  section  begins 
should  be  indicated.  Because  the  report  may 
be  designed  for  the  use  of  several  executive 
heads,  and  each  one  may  be  interested  only 
in  certain  parts  of  the  report,  all  aids  to  rapid 
finding  of  the  pertinent  material  must  be 
provided. 

4.  Summary.  A  brief  summary  giving  the 
gist  of  the  entire  report  should  be  included 
if  a  report  is  ten  or  more  pages  long.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  place  this  im¬ 
mediately  alter  the  table  of  contents,  preced¬ 
ing  the  main  body  of  the  report. 
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5.  Body  of  Report.  The  headings,  sub¬ 
heads,  numbers,  and  letters  in  the  body  of 
the  report,  of  course,  must  correspond  to 
those  listed  in  the  table  of  contents.  The 
o{^)ening  paragraph  of  the  report  must  reveal 
the  purpose  of  the  report,  unless  this  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  All  state¬ 
ments  must  be  as  concise  as  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  desired  treatment  will  permit, 
and  must  be  presented  in  logical  sequence 
and  supported  by  all  the  facts  at  the  writer’s 
command.  Opinion  and  guesswork  must  be 
relegated  to  the  background — one  is  paid  to 
deal  in  facts  and  realities. 

6.  Figures  and  Tables.  Numerical  data 
usually  are  most  clearly  arranged  in  tabular 
form.  Each  table  should  have  a  title  con¬ 
forming  to  the  standards  mentioned  above 
under  “Title.”  Above  all,  the  title  to  the 
table  must  answer  the  three  questions,  What? 
Where?  When?  Thus:  “The  Imports  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Toys  \  What\  of  the  United  States 
[Where]  1929-1935  [When]." 

7.  Footnotes  and  References.  Sources  must 
be  given  for  all  numerical  data  or  the  ideas 
that  are  not  one’s  own.  In  interoffice  com¬ 
munications  and  memos,  the  nature  of  the 
communication  usually  will  reveal,  of  course, 
the  source  of  the  data,  and  no  such  reference 
is  then  necessary.  The  report  may,  however, 
reveal  some  striking  general  trends,  and  a 
superior  officer  may  wish  to  examine  the  orig¬ 
inal  data  himself.  The  report  therefore  shoulil 
indicate  the  exact  source  of  the  information, 
including  title  of  hook,  government  docu¬ 
ment,  or  trade  iournal,  ami  volume  number, 
date,  and  exact  page. 

The  ftKjtnotes  or  references  should  be  con¬ 
secutively  numbered  unless  only  one  or  two 
appear  on  each  page,  in  which  case  such  sym¬ 
bols  as  JJ,  *,  etc.,  may  be  used. 

A  standardized  form  of  reference  should 
always  be  used.  While  no  one  type  alone  is 
recognized  as  correct,  the  following  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  a  magazine  reference: 

I  Icrman  Stabler,  “Recent  'I  rends  of  Sales  of  Leath¬ 
er,”  23  Leather  Age,  pp.  434-42,  at  p.  43H. 

This  indicates  the  name  of  the  author,  the 
title  of  his  article,  the  volume  number  of 
the  periodical,  the  name  of  the  periodical, 
the  year,  the  pages  covered  by  the  article. 


and  the  exact  page  (438)  to  which  reference  j 
is  made  in  the  report.  1  he  name  of  the  ■ 
periodical  is  underlined  (italicized  if  set  in 
type). 

A  book  may  be  referred  to  thus: 

Herbert  Smith.  “The  History  of  the  Leather  Trade 
in  New  York  City,”  153  pages,  p.  141,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1933. 

.\gain,  “p.  141”  is  the  specific  page  referred 
to  in  the  report. 

8.  Bibliography.  If  the  report  is  rather 
extended,  involving  many  days  of  work  and 
a  wide  search  for  all  relevant  material,  a  list 
of  all  the  references  and  sources  of  materials 
should  be  compiled.  This  list  may  include 
Iwoks,  pamphlets,  corporation  reports,  gov¬ 
ernment  documents,  court  decisions,  etc.  The 
various  types  of  materials  should  be  grouped 
according  to  characteristics  and  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  within  each  group. 

The  nature  of  the  report  desired  will  in 
each  case  suggest  whether  all  or  any  of  these 
suggestions  are  pertinent.  For  short  rejwrts 
and  memoranda,  the  above  outline  will  be 
found  too  detailed  to  be  slavishly  followed. 
But,  even  then,  if  the  suggestions  are  kept  in 
mind,  the  tone  and  quality  of  reports  will  j 
improve  distinctly.  For  longer  reports  in¬ 
volving  much  factual  and  tabular  material 
drawn  from  many  sources,  the  foregoing  sug¬ 
gestions  should  result  in  reports  of  much 
higher  grade  than  are  commonly  found  in 
many  businesses. 

Will  Shorthand  Teachers  Please  Note 

Send  your  tall  subscription  order  for 
the  Cregg  Writer  in  early.  Our  print¬ 
ing  order  tor  Septemlx’r  must  be  esti¬ 
mated  upon  probable  demand.  Some¬ 
times  our  “guess”  is  more  than  we 
actually  neeil.  but  the  last  two  Septem¬ 
bers  we  ran  out  of  magazines  before 
we  could  supply  all  our  customers. 
T'heretore,  get  your  class  subscription 
orders  in  early!  We  will  make  ad¬ 
vanced  shipment  of  the  tirst  magazines, 
pending  receipt  of  your  order,  if  vou 
will  tell  us  how  many  copies  to  send. 

The  Ciregg  Writer 
270  Madison  .\venue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSROOM  TESTS  IN  FILING 


•  HARLAND  V.  MAIN 

Harrison  Technical  High  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 

I  r  IS  the  hope  ()1  the  writer  that  this  de¬ 
scription  ot  some  tests  in  hling  usetl  in 
his  own  classes  will  encourage  other  teachers 
to  write  about  tests  they  have  useii  for  this 
subject.  In  preparing  these  tests,  two  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  kept  in  miiul:  first,  that  the 
tests  should  he  easily  and  uniformly  markeil 
ami,  secomlly,  that  they  should  cover  the  in¬ 
tended  subject  matter. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  type  of  test  of  filing 
information,  esix-cially  indexing  and  name 
recognition,  may  he  called  the  “hetore-and- 
after”  test,  d'ypical  ejuestions  from  such  a 
test  are  as  lollows,  with  ./  anil  H  signilying 
".Mter"  and  “Hetore.” 

A  "Before-and-After"  Test 


1.  Woiiltl  \()U  till  T  .  llonora  Aii.ims  hitnre 

or  attir  T  lios.  .\ilams'  li 

2.  Would  |.mu>  \'an  dcr  Wlilm  tili  hitoii- 

or  altir  I’.uil  O.  Winbcrj;'  ./ 

V  Would  \(>u  lilt-  (^irl  L'ldrldi'ii  heton-  or 

altir  1  Ik-  L'-I  )ri\ i  -lt  ('o.r  /> 

y  North  l  ast  Auto  ('o.  tiles  iK-torc  or  alter 

Nortlie.ist  .\inhulauce  ('o.r  ./ 

Dots  the  (diamher  ot  ('.omineree  ot  Riser 
N'iiss.  Moiit..  eotiie  helore  or  alter  'file 
.\ssoeiatioii  ol  ('.omineree.  Risersiess.  Mo.'  ./ 


Il  the  names  are  selected  caret ully,  it  is 
possible  to  cover  a  broad  range  ol  indexing 
knowledge  ijuicklv  and  to  have  the  results 
checked  rapidly  and  accurately.  T  he  answers 
may  he  written  on  a  separate  sheet  ot  paper 
il  desired,  so  that  the  tests  tnay  he  useil  more 
than  once. 

I  he  mental  reactions  to  this  sort  ol  test. 
It  woulil  seem,  are  the  same  as  the  mental 
reactions  in  tiling  a  card,  tor  the  tiler  must 
answer  the  question:  “Does  this  new  card 
go  hetore  or  alter  the  one  in  the  file  at  which 
1  am  looking.'”  The  decision  ot  the  student 
file  clerk  must  always  he  made  between  the 
new  name  and  one  other. 


Several  simple  but  thoroush  tests  of 
filing  ability  that  make  use  of  mater¬ 
ial  easily  prepared  by  any  teacher 

Some  day,  it  may  he  possible  to  give  such 
a  test  to  experienced  tile  clerks  and  to  obtain 
scores  with  which  to  compare  pupil  re¬ 
sponses.  Rapid,  accurate  results  from  a  test 
of  this  kind  would  indicate  skill  in  name 
recognition  and  a  knowledge  ot  indexing 
procedure. 

Similar  information  and  skill  are  needed 
to  answer  questions  in  what  might  be  called 
a  “filing-order”  test.  This  test  is  not  so 
easily  marked,  and  it  consumes  more  time 
because  ihe  pupils  must  write  the  names  that 
represent  their  answers.  In  administering 
this  test,  the  pupil  is  told  to  choose  the  one 
name  ot  each  pair  that  would  he  hied  hrst  in 
a  card  hie  or  directory  arranged  alphabetically 
by  name,  and  then  to  write  this  name  in 
hling  order  as  it  would  appear  in  a  hie  or 
in  a  directory.  Abbreviations  used  are 
spelled  in  full  and  parentheses  are  used  to 
enclose  matter  disregarded. 

T  he  tollowing  are  examples  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  might  he  used  in  a  hling-order 
test.  To  guide  the  pupil  in  his  choice,  the 
word  or  is  used  to  separate  the  two  names 
or  titles  in  each  pair. 

A  "Filing-Order"  Test 

1.  I.  ().  Sullivan  or  |anu-s  O’Sullivan'  .Ins.: 
O'Sullivan,  James 

2.  The  North-West  Utility  Cn.  or  Wm.  North. 
M.D.r  .Ins.:  North,  William  I  MDl 

T  he  Rijiid  Forks  I  Jerald  or  T  he  Ri>tid  Fork 
(a).'  Rigid  Fork  Oi  iThel 

T.  Joseph’s  (Tothing  Store  or  .\braham  Josephs' 
.Ins.:  Josephl’s]  (Nothing  Store 

S.  R.  J.  Duncan-t'.lark  or  The  ('lark-1  )uncan 
Rakerv '  .Ins.:  (TarkI -iDuncan  Hakerv 
IThel 

(i.  Dr.  Miller’s  Health  Institute  or  Frof.  Meyers 
Sanitarium'  .-Ins.:  Doctor  Millerl’sl  Health 
Institute 

7.  Trd  St.  Market  or  The  Society  for  the  I’re- 
vention  of  Ouelty?  .-Ins.:  Society  I  for  the! 
Prevention  lofl  ('.ruelty  |The| 
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S.  Hirnanl  Naas  or  N  R  A  Construction  Q>.? 
Arts.:  N  R  A  Construction  Co. 

9.  Smith  &  ,\ml>crg  or  Amelia  Smith?  Arts.: 
Smith  [&1  Amberg 

10.  In-a-Floor  Safe  Cxi  or  Inatlay  Photo  Service? 
Arts.:  Inaday  Photo  Service 

Though  somewhat  more  difficult  to  score, 
this  test  may  I'h;  made  objective  by  the  use 
of  a  graduated  scale  of  points,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  information  required  to 
answer  each  question  in  full.  For  example, 
one  jx>int  may  he  allowed  for  the  correct 
choice;  one  for  each  part  marked  with  a 
parenthesis  to  indicate  that  the  matter  en¬ 
closed  is  disregarded;  one  for  a  change  in 
writing,  such  as  spelling  out  an  abbreviation, 
or  putting  the  given  name  after  the  surname, 
or  the  article  at  the  end  of  the  name.  With 
government  titles,  five  or  more  points  may 
be  earned. 

Using  this  scale  of  marks,  therefore,  the 
answers  in  the  preceding  list  may  be  given 
the  following  ratings;  Question  1,  two 
points;  Question  2,  three;  Question  3,  two; 
Question  4,  two;  Question  5,  three;  Question 
6,  three;  Question  7,  three;  Question  8,  one; 
Question  9,  two;  Question  10,  one. 

A  test  of  the  kind  just  described  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  one  that  requires  the  writing  of  a 
list  of  names,  for  each  question  is  complete 
in  itself;  furthermore,  the  grading  is  simpler 
than  the  grading  of  a  long  list  of  words. 
This  test  can  be  made  to  cover  all  types  of 
names  and  all  the  filing  rules  and  to  bring 
into  play  individual  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
alphabet.  From  the  pupil  standpoint,  this 
sort  of  test  is  more  satisfactory  than  arrang¬ 
ing  names  in  alphabetic  order,  unless  the 
names  are  written  on  slips  of  paper  or  on 
cards;  yet  the  procedure  requires  the  same 
knowledge. 

“Short-answer”  questions  may  be  made  to 
cover  most  of  the  situations  encountered  in 
a  list  like  that  used  to  illustrate  the  filing- 
order  test.  Typical  ejuestions  are  shown 
below'. 

A  "Short-Answer"  Test 

1.  Prefixes  are  considered  part  of  the  . 

name.  Arts.:  Surname. 

2.  Two  words  in  a  firm  name,  not  surnames, 

joined  with  a  hyphen,  are  filed  as  . 

words  or  filing  units.  Ans.:  One. 


3.  What  kind  of  names  beginning  with  The  | 
arc  filed  under  The?  Arts.:  Town  names.  ' 

3.  Is  a  title  of  occupation  beginning  a  firm 
name  used  or  disregarded?  Arts.:  Used. 

5.  Does  the  hyphen  in  an  individual’s  name 
make  the  surname  one  or  two  filing  units- 
.Ins.:  One. 

6.  Does  one  consider  or  disregard  the  s  follow¬ 
ing  the  ’?  .-ins.:  Disregard. 

7.  How  are  figures  filed  alphabetically?  Ans.: 
Spelled  out. 

8.  Which  files  first,  a  letter  or  a  name  begin¬ 
ning  with  this  letter?  Ans.:  Letter. 

9.  1-or  what  iloes  the  character  <fr  stain!  ?  .ins.: 
.\ml. 

10.  Is  the  character  consitlered  or  disregarded? 
.ins.:  Disregarded. 

11.  1  low  are  the  hyphens  in  a  coined  name  con- 
siilered?  .ins.:  .\%  making  one  unit. 

T  he  indivitlual  scores  on  a  filing-order  test 
and  on  a  short-answer  test  should  be  in  very 
close  agreement. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  times  to  work 
out  satisfactory  multiple-choice  tests,  but 
often  the  wrong  answers  are  so  obviously 
wrong  they  might  as  well  be  left  out.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  used  short-answer  ques¬ 
tions  more  than  any  other  kind  for  testing 
general  filing  information.  How-ever,  the 
questions  listed  below’  might  be  used  for  a 
multiple-choice  test.  The  correct  answer  is 
italicized. 

A  "Mulfiple  Choice"  Test  | 

1.  How  many  names  must  be  on  a  geographic  j 

cross  reference?  2,  3,  i,  5,  6.  I 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mark  which  shows  [ 
that  the  letter  has  received  attention  and 
therefore  may  be  filed?  Tickler,  identifying 
release,  code. 

3.  When  last  year’s  material  is  removed  from 
the  file  it  is  said  to  be:  sorted,  coded,  dc- 
stroyeil,  transferred,  stored,  obsolete. 

4.  .An  order  for  the  file  department  to  take  a 
letter  to  the  president  on  the  sixth  of  the 
month  following,  is  fileil  by:  the  name  of 
the  clerk,  the  president,  the  corresjxindcnt, 
date  of  the  letter,  of  the  order  date  when 
the  letter  is  to  he  delivered. 

5.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  letter  size  | 
drawers  built  into  one  cabinet  or  unit?  2, 
3,  4,  5,  f). 

1  he  following  are  a  few  questions  of  the 
short-answer  type: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  tlie  top  projection  on 
a  guide?  Ans.:  Tab. 

2.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  container  used 
in  a  file  to  hold  a  number  of  letters  from 
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the  same  corresjHmdent?  A  ns.:  Individual 
folder. 

3.  By  what  is  the  correspondence  arranged  in 
the  alphabetic  miscellaneous  folder?  Ans.: 
Name  of  correspondent  and  date. 

4.  Where  are  cross  references  filed  in  a  numeric 
file?  Ans.:  Card  index. 

3.  Name  one  kind  of  word  used  with  individual 
names  that  is  aKvays  tlisregartletl  in  tiling. 
.ins.:  Title. 

(>.  What  kind  of  filing  keeps  the  identifying 
name  always  in  sight?  .ins.:  Visible. 

7.  What  may  be  used  to  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  tlealers  or  betwetn  orders  and 
letters  in  a  corresixindence  file'  .ins.:  Color, 
labels,  folders. 

5.  With  what  are  coriesi>ondents’  t\j>ed  names 
placed  on  folder  tabs?  .ins.:  Labels. 

What  name  is  given  to  groups  of  letters  like 
.\ltu  ,  l.c.  Win,  Dc.^  .ins.:  Prefixes. 

It).  What  method  of  filing  does  not  use  name, 
adilress,  or  anything  referring  to  either? 
.ins.:  Date,  chronologic. 

1 1 .  With  what  device  may  one  change  the  filing 
space  in  a  drawer?  .Ins.:  I'ollower  or  com¬ 
pressor. 

Alphabetic  Directory  Tests 

I'he  larger  city  and  suburban  telephone 
directories  may  be  used  with  much  profit  by 
a  filing  class.  When  the  new  directories  are 
distributed,  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain 
good  copies  of  the  old  issue  at  little  or  no 
expense.  An  alphabetic  directory  may  be 
used  to  give  three  types  of  tests.  Short  de¬ 
scriptions  of  these  tests  follow. 

In  the  first  ty{x?,  the  pupil  is  given  a  list 
of  names  to  he  found  in  the  directory.  He 
reports  the  telephone  number,  without  ex¬ 
change  or  party-line  designation,  adding  in 
groups  of  four  or  five.  It  is  important  that 
the  names,  in  this  test,  he  selected  so  that 
they  will  illustrate  the  rules  of  indexing,  the 
various  types  of  names,  or  require  careful 
ohservation  in  spelling.  Some  pupils  become 
remarkably  expert  in  this  work,  finding  cor¬ 
rectly  as  many  as  sixty  names  in  a  class 
[K*riod. 

d  he  second  test  uses  names  that  sound 
alike  hut  have  more  than  one  spelling.  One 
letter  of  the  surname  is  changed,  hut  the 
given  names  are  left  as  they  are  in  the  direc¬ 
tory.  The  pupil  is  told  to  find  the  correct 
telephone  number.  For  example,  John  B. 
McIntyre  might  he  given  in  the  exercise  as 
fohn  B.  Mclntire  or  John  B.  MacIntyre. 


T  here  are  so  many  names  pronounced  the 
same,  but  spelled  differently,  that  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  cite  further  examples.  Care  should 
he  exercised,  though,  in  this  test,  not  to 
choose  given  names  that  are  duplicated  in 
two  different  spellings  because  some  pupils 
are  sure  to  find  the  other  spelling.  Duplicate 
letters  at  the  end  of  a  name  having  one  or 
two  I’s  and  an  i  are  easily  confused. 

In  the  third  type  of  test,  the  pupil  is  re¬ 
quired  to  insert  new  names  in  the  telephone 
directory.  He  reports  the  location  by  giving 
the  two  numbers  between  which  the  new 
name  is  to  he  placed.  T  he  use  of  two  num¬ 
bers  in  the  answer  is  preferable  since  there  is 
then  no  question  about  the  location  of  the 
inserted  name.  All  types  of  names  and 
spellings  and  indexing  rules  may  he  worked 
into  this  exercise. 

d'he  insertion  of  names  in  a  list  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  test  applicants  for  various 
kinds  of  work,  hut  unless  such  a  list  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  care  so  that  more  than  the  first 
three  or  four  letters  of  the  name  must  be 
considered,  not  much  skill  is  required;  fur¬ 
thermore,  unless  the  surname  repeats  there 
is  no  need  in  using  given  names.  For  a 
test  of  this  kind  I  have  found  names  be¬ 
ginning  with  Van  especially  satisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  variations  in  the 
spelling  of  the  prefix.  In  order  to  use  the 
list  without  marking  it,  the  pupil  is  told  to 
write  on  his  paper  the  number  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  name  and  add  in  groups  of  five  or 
six  names. 

T  he  sheet  from  which  the  names  in  the 
following  illustration  are  taken  has  220 
names  arranged  in  alphabetic  order.  Each 
column  is  given  a  number  in  the  hundreds 
and  each  name  is  numbered  in  sequence,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  proper  hundred. 


100 

200 

V’an  De  Hmiten 

V’aniler  Clute 

41 

Vande  Kerkhofi 

Vandcr  Cook 

42 

Vandekreke 

Vandcr  Ttussen 

43 

Van  de  l.cene 

V’an  Dcr  Hems 

44 

Van  Delft 

V’an  Dcrcm 

45 

300 

400 

Vandcr  Meulcn 

V’anderweel 

41 

\'andermcy 

V’andcr  VV’eert 

42 

Vandcr  Mcydcn 

V’an  Dcr  VVeg 

43 

Vandcrmolcn 

V’an  Dcr  Weil 

44 

Van  Dcr  Myde 

V’an  Dcr  VV’cilc 

45 
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A  second  sheet  with  14 ^  names  begin¬ 
ning  with  Van  is  given  to  the  pupil.  The 
names  on  this  second  sheet  are  to  he  inserted 
in  the  list  on  the  first  sheet.  The  following 
names,  taken  from  the  second  sheet,  show 
how  the  pupil  indicates  by  number  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  inserted  name:  Winder  Does,  242; 
\’an  I)el..eur,  144;  X’antlermyn,  Winder 
Weele,  441.' 

In  checking  the  work  that  a  pupil  does 
in  his  own  file,  I  very  much  prefer  to  have 
each  pupil  check  his  own  work  so  that  he 
may  profit  by  his  mistakes.  If  boxes  are  ex¬ 
changed  and  grades  given  according  to  the 
errors  found,  it  is  easy  for  the  checker  to 
forget  to  show  the  errors  to  the  pupil  who 
originally  did  the  work.  As  a  result,  the 
pupil  who  made  the  mistake  in  the  first 
place  is  deprived  of  the  correct  information 
and  the  opportunity  to  improve  his  work. 

I  make  a  practice  of  collecting  the  indi¬ 
vidual  folders,  some  cross  references,  some 
letters,  and  two  or  three  tickler  cards  or  cards 
from  the  numeric  card  imlex,  and  of  iudging 
the  pupil  on  the  accuracy  of  his  work  on 
these  specimens.  A  pupil’s  ability  and  skill 
may  also  be  determined  from  his  scores  on 
the  tests  described  in  this  article. 

Materials  for  Teachers  of  Filing 

Teachers  interested  in  dramatized  recita¬ 
tions  may  obtain,  without  charge,  from  The 
Aniberg  Pile  and  Index  Company,  1400  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  copy  of  a  play, 
“Mr.  VVTight  Ciets  in  Wrong,  by  Lotta  X. 
Perience.”  The  play  can  he  presented  m 
about  twenty  minutes  and  requires  no  special 
stage  furnishings  that  are  not  available  in 
any  school. 

.\lso  of  interest  to  teachers  of  filing  are 
the  two  professional  magazines  in  this  field. 
The  one  is  an  eight-  to  sixteen-page  maga¬ 
zine  published  ten  times  a  year  by  the  New 
York  Filing  Association,  Room  1549,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New’  York  C'ity.  The  other 
is  called  the  Chicago  Filing  .\ssociation  Of¬ 
ficial  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Chicago 
Filing  Association,  25  East  )ackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago. 

’  The  author  will  send  a  coi)y  of  the  sheets  with 
the  Van  names  to  any  teacher  sending  him  a  stamped, 
addressed,  4"  by  9"  envelope. 


The  Story  of  Shorthand  Methods 

[Hditok’s  .Note:  Every  shorthand  teach¬ 
er  will  be  intensely  interested  in  the  new 
series  of  articles  on  shorthand  methods, 
written  by  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  ot 
T'eachers  ('ollege,  Cailumbia  University, 
which  will  start  in  September.  We  ha\e 
asked  Dr.  Oelell  to  ilescribe  the  scries.  | 

•  In  RKci.NT  YEARS,  many  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  have  been  developed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Each  of  these  has 
been  shaped  to  accord  with  a  somewhat  dif 
ferent  philosophy  concerning  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  learning  proceilures  lor  ileveloping 
efficient  stenographers.  .\s  a  result,  wide 
variations  appear  in  these  methods. 

Most  shorthaml  teachers,  busy  as  they  are 
with  the  everyday  problem  ot  teaching  a 
large  number  ot  students,  have  hail  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  caretully  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  underlying  each  of  these  methods.  Yet 
teachers  can  scarcely  expect  to  improve  their 
own  teaching  or  to  evaluate  various  proce¬ 
dures  until  they  understand  clearly  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  lie  back  of  these  procedures.  To 
follow  a  procedure  in  routine  fashion  may 
serve  to  defeat  the  purjxise  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

In  order  to  simplify  this  analysis  lor  stu¬ 
dents  in  his  methods  classes,  the  writer  has 
studied  carefully,  during  the  past  several 
years,  the  writings  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
various  shorthand  methods.  T  his  study  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  digest  of  the  procedures  used  by  the 
sponsors  of  each  method. 

The  series  of  articles  that  will  appear  in  the 
Business  Education  World  next  vear  is 
based  on  the  digest  just  described.  Among 
topics  to  be  discussed  are  the  materials  used 
by  all  the  methods;  the  various  procedures 
for  developing  shorthand-reading  ability; 
plans  lor  jierfecting  shorthand  reading  skills: 
using  the  blackboard;  perfecting  transcrip¬ 
tion  ability;  measuring  shorthand  achieve¬ 
ment;  assigning  home  practice, 

1  he  series,  when  completed,  will  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  area  of  shorthand  learning, 
with  every  known  method  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand  included  in  each  article. —  William  R. 
Odell. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  LETTER  WRITING 


•  RAYMOND  FISHER 

Instructor  in  Education 
Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  New  York 

HOW  simple  appears  the  perfect  business 
letter,  how  direct  its  message,  how  ele¬ 
mentary  its  form! 

So  the  young  stenographer  thinks,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  the  beginning  student  of 
architecture  thinks  when  he  considers  the 
simple  lines  of  a  modern  building.  Only 
much  study  and  analysis  will  show  him  the 
thousand  subtle  details  that  have  been  ob¬ 
served  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  nec¬ 
essary  unity,  the  strength  and  perfection. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  as  difficult  to  plan  a  fin¬ 
ished  business  letter  as  it  is  to  plan  a  modern 
city  hall,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  enough.  The 
very  simplicity  of  a  good  letter  is  misleading. 
Hvery  college  freshman  will  admit  that  he 
writes  a  first-rate  business  letter,  hut  after 
teaching  composition  for  four  years  at  one  of 
our  largest  state  universities,  I  found  that 
two-thirds  of  the  freshmen  had  not  even 
mastered  the  simple  process  of  properly  fold¬ 
ing  and  inserting  a  letter  in  its  envelope. 

What  were  they  doing  during  those  four 
years  in  high  school.^  I  wondered  that  so 
few  of  them  had  any  conception  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  and  symmetrical  letter,  of  proper  rela¬ 
tion  between  margins  and  length  of  letter, 
of  correct  syllabication,  of  general  unity,  of 
correct  stationery;  and  yet  these  are  matters 
ot  form,  the  easiest  part  of  letter  writing. 

h'or  variety,  they  interchanged  the  “block 
system”  with  the  indented  style.  When  I 
objected  to  onion-skin  or  tinted  notepaper, 
and  required  matched  envelopes,  they 
thought  me  unnecessarily  fussy.  I  pointed 
to  their  phraseology  as  archaic  when  their 
fondness  for  such  jargon  as  hoping  to  hear 
from  you,  I  am;  yours  of  the  25th  inst.  at 
hand;  having  seen  your  ad  in  today’s  Times, 
etc.,  became  too  uncontrolled,  and  they  told 
me  that  the  hanker  in  the  home  town  used 
those  phrases. 

“Perhaps  your  hanker  can  afford  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  being  antic]uated,”  I  answered,  “hut  1 


Letter  writing  can  be  taught,  but 
many  students  must  first  be  con* 
vinced  that  they  need  to  learn  it 

know  that  the  enterprising  young  business 
manager  of  a  thriving  hotel  in  my  town 
would  not  tolerate  such  phraseology.  He 
arlvertised  several  years  ago  for  an  office 
assistant,  a  high  school  graduate  with  busi¬ 
ness  training.  One  hundred  and  sixty  letters 
of  application  were  received,  hut  only  one 
aroused  his  interest.  It  was  so  much  better 
than  any  of  the  others  that  the  young  woman 
who  wrote  it  was  called  to  the  office  and, 
although  she  turned  out  to  he  extremely 
homely,  was  given  the  job  and  still  holds  it.” 

This  is  the  letter  she  wrote; 

.Mr.  Steven  J.  Lewis, 

Hrown  Hotel, 

Midway,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  uncle.  Bob  Sinclair,  used  to  be  chef  in  your 
hotel  before  he  became  the  town  drunkard.  I  ran 
throne’ll  the  corridors  so  often  when  1  was  a  child 
that  1  could,  anil  sometimes  did,  hnd  my  way  in  the 
dark.  I  know,  however,  that  much  water  has  run 
under  the  bridge  since  then.  You  have  had  the 
whole  building  renovated  and  modernized  until  it 
IS  the  pritle  of  the  town. 

But  I,  t(K>,  have  been  miKlernized.  I  am  grown 
up  now  and  eager  to  work.  Last  June  1  completed 
the  course  at  .ymes  Business  College,  which,  you 
know,  admits  only  well-recommended  high  school 
grailuates. 

.Mthough  1  have  had  no  business  experience,  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  a  usual  beginner’s  salary,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  1  can  be  more  useful  to  you  as  an 
othce  assistant  than  others  with  long  experience. 
Won’t  \ou  let  me  jirove  this.^ 

Docs  this  letter  appear  in  any  way  re¬ 
markable  to  you.^  .\t  a  glance,  perhaps  not, 
hut  let  me  point  out  some  of  its  unusual 
qualities.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  was 
enterjirising  enough  to  find  out  the  hotel 
manager’s  full,  correct  name  and  to  use  it. 
No  one  else  among  the  160  applicants  had 
done  this. 

What  about  the  opening  sentence.^  Surely 
that  was  not  a  promising  opening  for  a  letter 
of  application.  'Prue,  it  was  a  risky  sentence, 
hut  the  writer  needed  to  attract  attention 
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and  to  arouse  Interest  In  this  first  statement. 
She  had  acumen  enough  to  know  that  most 
of  the  applications  would  he  thrown  aside  by 
the  busy  hotel  manager  after  one  glance  at 
their  crude  format.  Others  he  would  discard 
after  reading  the  opening  sentence.  She  was 
determined  that  hers  should  be  reatl  through, 
and  it  was. 

You  will  see  that  every  effect  in  the  letter 
was  carefully  planned.  In  a  few  short  sen¬ 
tences  she  had  put  in  a  jiersonal  touch,  a  bit 
of  praise  for  the  manager,  a  daring  note  of 
frankness,  a  Ixild  declaration  of  superior 
merit,  and  a  challenge  for  a  trial.  The  com¬ 
position,  English,  stationery,  typing,  and 
general  execution  were  thoroughly  up  to 
standard.  The  manager  decided  that  anyone 
who  could  write  so  effective  a  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  him  could  also  write  satisfactory 
letters  to  his  customers. 

My  college  students  were  not  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  illustration  drawn  from  life. 
Their  chief  motivation  for  letter-writing  was 
job-hunting,  too,  but  they  wanted  important 
jobs,  and  they  strove  to  make  their  letters 
sound  important.  Some  of  the  seniors,  oth¬ 
erwise  good  students  of  high  attainments, 
wrote  letters  almost  as  ptwrly  arranged  and 
lacking  in  good  form  as  the  average  fresh¬ 
man’s  letter. 

The  general  content  of  these  letters  was 
often  amusing.  In  their  effort  to  sound  im¬ 
portant,  they  became  bombastic  and  pedan¬ 
tic.  At  best,  they  were  trite. 

“The  same  principle  applies  in  letter-writ¬ 
ing,”  I  told  them,  “as  in  personal  conversa¬ 
tion.  Modesty  without  self-depreciation 
should  rule.  Make  the  other  fellow  feel  im¬ 
portant  without  using  crude  and  obvious  flat¬ 
tery.  Impress  him  with  your  own  worth  by 
your  letter  itself,  its  choice  of  vocabulary, 
and  its  impeccable  form;  remember  always 
that  a  finished  letter  is  a  real  work  of  art. 
Good  letter-writers  have  gone  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  clever  men.” 

I  reminded  them  that  ten  thousand  other 
seniors  were  writing  similar  letters  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  school  superintendents  or  school  di¬ 
rectors  all  over  the  country  and  that  most  of 
them  would  begin;  “Will  you  please  con¬ 
sider  my  application  for  a  position  as  teacher 
of  X  and  Y  School,”  and  end,  “If  you  are 


interested  in  my  application,  will  you  kindly 
write  me  for  other  particulars?” 

How  much  easier  not  to  answer!  How 
much  quicker  simply  to  file  the  letter  for 
mere  acknowledgment  and  consider  applica¬ 
tions  which  included  particulars  without  be¬ 
ing  asked,  or,  unless  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  are  rare,  to  give  the  job  to  some¬ 
one  standing  by! 

A  Golden  Anniversary 

•  The  Golden  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Jamestown  (Xew  York)  Business  Col¬ 
lege  was  celebrated  on  January  25  in  the 
Eagle  Temple  building,  new  home  of  the 
college,  with  a  program  including  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  school’s  modern  equipment 
and  laboratories. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  McKechnie,  the  school’s  enrollment  has 
increased  two  and  one-half  times  since  his 
purchase  of  the  institution  in  1932.  The  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  and  the  introduction  of 
new  courses  made  necessary  the  change  to 
more  commodious  quarters. 

H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Vice  President,  served  as 
president  and  principal  from  1892  until  a  few 
years  ago,  and  has  also  been  actively  engaged 
in  other  business  and  educational  projects.  An 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  college,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Porter,  appeared  in  the  James¬ 
town  Evening  Journal  for  January  16,  tracing 
briefly  the  steady  advance  of  the  institution 
since  its  founding,  in  1886,  as  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  and  bookkeeping. 

New  York  Host  to  the  World 

•  One  Hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
day  on  which  George  Washington  took  oath 
as  the  first  President  of  a  then  not  very  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  in  New  York,  that  city  will  open 
to  its  guests  from  all  the  world  the  gates  of 
a  mammoth  World’s  Pair. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  New  York  has 
plenty  of  space  to  devote  to  its  Fair — in  Flush¬ 
ing  Meadows  Park,  Queens,  Long  Island. 
When  the  show  opens,  on  April  30,  1939, 
millions  of  our  countrymen  and  visitors  from 
other  countries  will  seize  a  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  to  visit  the  city  that  speaks  only  in  su¬ 
perlatives. 
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PENMANSHIP  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


•  G.  C.  GREENE 

Banks  College 
Philadelphia 

TIIK  major  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to 
obtain  definite  facts  and  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  jx^nmanship  direct  from  high 
scliool  principals  and  teachers.  The  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  gives  conclusive  evidence  that 
high  school  principals  and  teachers  recognize 
the  need  for  more  and  better  training  in  the 
tundamental  subjects. 

h'llucational  tlirectories  were  obtained  from 
every  state.  I'rom  these  directories,  100  high 
schools  were  selected  trom  the  larger  cities, 
and  a  cjuestionnaire  was  sent  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal;  57  replies  were  received  from  the  100 
schools  selected,  .Most  oi  the  questionnaires 
were  answered  and  signed  by  the  high  school 
principal.  .\  tew  were  filled  out  by  a  de¬ 
partment  head  or  a  teacher.  The  questions 
have  been  restated  in  order  to  give  a  better 
understanding  of  just  what  was  desired. 
Xot  all  the  eleven  questions  asked  were 
answered,  in  some  cases. 

Question  1.  Is  penmanship  taught  in  your 
school?  If  it  is  not  taught,  please  state  why. 

.\nswers.  23  saiil  penmanship  was 
taught  in  their  schools  either  as  a  special 
or  a  remedial  subject  or  combined  with  some 
other  course  of  study.  30  said  that  handwrit¬ 
ing  was  not  taught  in  their  schools.  A  few 
ot  the  replies  to  this  question  are  listed 
below. 

Prefer  typewriting  classes. 

Schedule  too  heavy  to  incliule  it. 

Note:  When  it  was  decided  that  I  should  make  an 
investigation  for  the  National  Association  of  Pen¬ 
manship  Teachers  and  Supervisors,  I  planned  to 
consult  a  number  of  able  and  widely  known  e<lu- 
cators  and  directors  of  commercial  education  in  order 
to  obtain  valuable  and  interesting  information  on 
timely  handwriting  problems.  1  wish  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  with  thanks  the  many  practical  and  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  given  me  by  J.  L.  Harman,  Irving 
R.  (Jarbutt,  Raymond  G.  Goodfellow,  Dr.  John  C. 
Almack,  John  G.  Kirk,  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman, 
and  Limla  S.  Weber. — G.  C.  G. 


The  results  of  a  nation-wide  survey 
show  that  educators  recognize  the 
need  for  better  penmanship  training 

Claim  handwriting  too  elementary. 

Not  included  in  curriculum. 

Limited  expenses.  Too  few  teachers. 

Taught  with  junior  business  training. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  better  hand¬ 
writing,  hut  it  is  not  customary  to 
teach  it  in  the  high  schcx)ls  of  this 
section. 

Question  2.  Since  children  are  great  im¬ 
itators  and  easily  follow  good  or  bad  ex¬ 
amples,  is  it  worth  while  for  a  teacher  in 
high  school  to  be  able  to  write  well  on  the 
black-board?  At  his  desk? 

.\nswers.  Out  of  a  total  of  52  replies  to 
this  question,  everyone  voted  “Yes,” — that  it 
was  worth  while  for  a  teacher  to  be  able  to 
write  well  on  the  blackboard.  46  said  it  was 
important  that  a  teacher  write  well  at  his 
desk;  2  said  it  was  not  a  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  consideration. 

rhe  opinions  expressed  on  this  question 
came  from  29  states,  which  shows  beyond  a 
doubt  that  high  school  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  pl.ace  a  value  on  legible  handwriting  as 
a  good  example  for  pupils  to  imitate  and 
follow.  The  evidence  given  in  this  case 
surely  is  a  great  stimulus  for  good  penman¬ 
ship. 

Question  3.  How  many  days  a  week 
should  penmanship  be  taught  in  high 
schools?  (Academic,  commercial.)  Length 
of  class  period?  (Academic,  commercial.) 

.\nswers.  2S  replies  gave  an  average  of 
3^  days  a  week  with  an  average  recitation 
period  of  34  minutes  for  academic  pupils. 
37  replies  gave  an  average  of  4  days  a  week 
with  an  average  recitation  period  of  40  min¬ 
utes  for  commercial  pupils. 

The  following  statements  from  principals 
and  teachers  in  various  states  will  show  the 
general  trend  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  to  he  devoted  to  penmanship  in  high 
schools. 
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I'ive  clays  a  week  in  both  tlic  academic 
and  commercial  courses.  The  length  of  the 
class  period  should  he  30  minutes  for  both. 

( Kentucky.) 

Two  or  three  days  a  week  and  a  40-minute 
[x-riod.  (.-Mahama.) 

I  lave  academic  students  meet  three  times  a 
week  and  the  commercial  students  five  times 
a  week;  have  a  full-length  period  tor  the 
commercial  students  and  a  half-hour  jx.-riod 
tor  academic  students.  (New  York.) 

Have  a  class  every  day  in  the  week  tor 
both  courses  with  a  period  ot  H  minutes. 

( New  Jersey.) 

Hoth  courses  have  it  two  days  a  week  with 
a  30-minute  period.  (Nebraska.) 

-Academic  students  have  it  two  days  a 
week,  while  the  commercial  students  have 
it  three  days  a  week,  and  hoth  have  a  period 
of  30  minutes.  (Indiana.) 

.Academic  two  days  a  week;  commercial 
five  days  with  perimls  ot  23  minutes.  (New 
A'ork.) 

.Academic  two  days;  commercial  three 
days,  with  30-minute  periotls.  (North 
C'arolina.) 

.Academic  two  days;  commercial  three 
days,  with  a  perioil  of  30  minutes.  (Penn¬ 
sylvania.) 

Both  courses  Hve  ilays  a  week  with  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  30  minutes,  until  the  student  is  a 
g(X)d  writer.  (Delaware.) 

Question  4.  Do  you  require  any  of  the 
high  school  classes,  other  than  commercial, 
to  ta/{e  formal  lessons  in  handwriting?  Do 
your  commercial  students  have  drills  in 
handwriting? 

-Answers.  30  replies  were  given  to  this 
question.  10  high  schools  reported  that  pen¬ 
manship  was  being  ottered  to  the  academic 
pupils.  40  said  that  no  provisions  had  been 
made  in  the  curriculum  for  teaching  hand¬ 
writing  to  academic  students.  18  high 
schools  re{X)rted  that  |x?nmanship  was  being 
taught  in  the  commercial  department.  32 
said  very  little  instruction  in  handwriting 
was  given  in  the  commercial  department.  -A 
few  of  the  high  schools  teach  penmanship 
in  connection  with  English,  spelling,  book¬ 
keeping,  or  junior  business  training,  while  a 
few  others  give  remedial  drills  to  pupils  who 
write  very  poorly.  Others  require  a  certain 
standard  of  neatness  in  all  written  work. 


Question  3.  Do  you  have  remedial  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those  high 
school  pupils  who  are  below  a  set  standard 
of  performance  in  penmanship? 

Answers.  13  returns  intlicated  that  rem¬ 
edial  drills  or  classes  were  being  conducted 
in  the  subject  ot  haiulwriting.  40  said  no 
remedial  drills  in  penmanship  had  been  of¬ 
fered  in  their  high  schools.  -A  tew  said 
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remedial  classes  had  been  taught  hut,  as  no 
credit  was  given  tor  this  work,  it  had  been 
iliscontinueil. 

Question  6.  What  l(ind  of  copy  materials, 
textbookj,  or  drill  pads  do  you  use  in  your 
regular  class  worl(?  In  remedial  class  wor}{? 

-Answers.  42  answers  were  given  to  this 
cjuestion.  One-half  of  this  number  used 
either  manuals,  magazines,  scales,  model 
business  papers,  copies  written  on  black¬ 
board,  alphabets  posted  in  high  school  rooms, 
or  individual  help  by  the  teacher.  21  sclxmls 
did  not  use  any  of  these  materials  or  any 
other  means,  as  no  instruction  was  otTered 
in  the  subject  of  haiulwriting. 

Question  7.  In  your  opinion,  should  hand¬ 
writing  be  taught  as  a  special  high  school 
subject,  or  incorporated  with  the  boo/{l(eep- 
ing  worl{  in  senior  high  school  and  the  junior 
business  training  wo}\  in  the  junior  high 
school? 
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Answers.  “57  reporters  indicated  a  decision 
dll  this  question.  30  said  penmansliip  should 
lie  taught  as  a  separate  suhject;  otherwise, 
it  would  he  slighted  or  crowded  out  entirely. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  addition 
to  special  class  drills,  it  should  also  he  stressed 
in  other  suhjects.  13  thought  handwriting 
should  he  correlateil  and  taught  along  with 
the  hookkeeping  in  senior  high  school.  12 
said  it  would  he  better  to  combine  the  pen¬ 
manship  instruction  with  junior  business 
training,  spelling,  h.nglish,  or  some  other 
subject  in  the  junior  high  school.  .\  tew 
reporters  said  the  latter  plan  wouhl  help  to 
carry  the  penmanship  over  from  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades  to  senior  high  school. 

Question  H.  I  low  tnuch  a  edit  toward 
graduation  do  you  give  your  high  school 
pupils  on  the  subject  oj  penmanship?  Is 
credit  given  on  time  or  sf(ill  basis? 

.\nswers.  12  ot  the  37  high  schools  mak¬ 
ing  a  report  in  this  investigation  indicated 
that  they  gave  credit  on  the  suhject  ot  pen¬ 
manship.  d'he  amount  ot  credit  given  ranged 
trom  ]  2  to  2  credits,  with  1  credit  being 
the  average.  31)  said  no  credit  was  given. 

Most  high  school  credits  were  given  on  the 
basis  of  time  and  skill;  however,  some  schools 
counted  only  skill  as  a  justi liable  basis  for 
giving  credit.  \  lew  maintained  that  on  a 

I  skill  basis  the  pupil  would  make  an  elTort 
to  reach  the  required  staiulard  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  suhject.  .Many  of  the  teachers 
suggested  that  if  authorities  would  allow 
credit  tor  handwriting,  pupils  would  he  in- 
duced  to  improve  their  poor  penmanship. 

Qi'kstion  ll  ould  you  consider  the  con¬ 
servation  oj  a  child's  eyesight  through  correct 
posture  in  the  handwriting  lesson  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  development  oj  his  muscles  in  the 
school  gymnasium? 


.\nsv\'1  Ks;  Final  tabulations  showed  a  total 
of  4^  answers  to  this  question.  47  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  conservation  of  a 
child’s  eyesight  through  correct  posture  was 
just  as  important  as  the  development  of  his 
muscles.  Only  two  assumed  a  negative  atti¬ 
tude  on  this  question.  The  proper  study  and 
practice  of  penmanship  not  only  conserve  the 
eyesight  and  develop  muscular  skill,  hut  also 
provide  valuable  training  in  observation  and 
concentration. 

Qi  hSTioN  10.  Do  you  thinks  that  a  boy  or 
girl  who  develops  a  beautijul  style  oj  hand¬ 
writing  might  jrom  that  accomplishment  be 
led  to  appreciate  beauty  and  harmony  in  the 
study  oj  music,  art,  and  poetry  in  the  school¬ 
room,  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  world  outside 
the  schoolroom? 

.\nswers.  40  indicated  a  decision  on  this 
question.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  38  was 
that  a  careful  training  in  the  coordination 
of  the  eyes  and  muscles  in  the  development 
of  beauty  and  harmony,  in  any  one  suhject, 
would  also  make  it  easier  to  observe  and 
appreciate  harmony  and  beauty  in  other 
suhjects.  1 1  said  that  they  could  not  see  the 
connection  between  the  development  of  beau¬ 
ty  in  handwriting  and  beauty  in  other  suh¬ 
jects;  however,  they  admitted  that  there 
might  he  a  transfer  of  identical  elements. 

Question  11.  Give  your  opinion  oj  the 
value  oj  the  suhjects  listed  below  to  a  high 
school  graduate,  who,  jor  various  reasons, 
cannot  obtain  a  college  education. 

Grammar,  .Irithmetic,  Penmanship,  Spelling. 

Answers.  All  37  ot  the  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned  had  this  question  carefully  checked. 
The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance 
what  number  and  what  percentage  of  the  37 
voted  for  each  suhject  and  the  importance 
attached  to  that  suhject: 


Subjects 

Need  Is  Great 

Need  Is  Considerable 

Need  Is  Unimportant 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Grammar  . 

47 

83 

10 

17 

0 

0 

Arithmetic  . 

39 

68 

17 

30 

1 

2 

Penmanship 

37 

65 

19 

33 

1 

2 

Spelling . 

47 

83 

10 

17 

0 

0 
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PENMANSHIP  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


c 


(EDiTCiu’s  Note:  The  March- April  number  of  Postings,  issued  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum  of  the  Commercial  Education  Office  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  reports  the  following  important  experiment  in  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  in  the  junior  high  school  grades.] 


ANDWRITINCj  is  still  a  very  im{X)r- 
tant  means  of  social  and  business  com¬ 
munication,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
typewriters  in  use.  In  social  communication 
the  typewriter  is  comparatively  little  used, 
and  in  the  business  world  handwriting  is 
still  very  generally  used  in  writing  sales 
slips,  freight  and  express  shipping  orders, 
stock  records.  United  States  Post  Office  trans¬ 
actions,  orders  for  repairs,  and  in  many  other 
cases.  As  far  back  as  1931,  the  California 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Educational 
Problems  found  that  there  was  much  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  part  of  parents  and  business  men 
upon  the  handwriting  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  and  drop-outs. 

Principals  have  been  aware  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms  for  a  long  time  but  have  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  solving  the  problem.  For  several 
years,  every  B7  pupil  was  required  to  take 
[Xfnmanship.  This  apparently  did  not  solve 
the  problem  because  many  of  the  pupils 
thought  about  penmanship  only  during  the 
penmanship  period  and  fell  back  into  bad 
habits  the  rest  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  after 
completing  the  B7  grade,  no  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  pupils’  handwriting. 

Time-Saving  Teaching 

Several  junior  high  schools  are  trying  the 
experiment  of  having  a  penmanship  teacher 
visit  two  or  three  academic  classes  a  period 
during  certain  periods  of  the  day.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  let  us  suppose  a  {penmanship  teacher 
is  given  the  first,  second,  and  third  periods 
each  day  for  teaching  {penmanship.  During 
the  first  period  on  Monday  she  may  visit 
three  classes,  on  Tuesday  she  would  visit 
three  more  classes,  on  Wednesday  another 
three  classes,  and  so  on,  making  a  total  of 
fifteen  first-{period  classes  a  week.  Following 
the  same  plan  during  {Periods  two  and  three, 
she  would  visit  a  total  of  forty-five  classes  a 
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week.  Where  classes  are  visited  twice  a  Q 
week  she  wouUi,  of  course,  visit  only  half 
this  numlper. 

While  visiting  a  class,  the  teacher  presents 
a  {Penmanship  lesson,  {planning  her  work  so  p 
that  she  will  cover  the  whole  al{phabet,  in-  p 
eluding  sentence  practice,  during  a  semester.  ^ 
The  classes  visited  are  usually  social  studies,  ^ 
English,  and  science — classes  in  which  con-  ^ 
siderable  writing  is  done.  ^ 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan  that  ] 
the  regular  teacher  remain  in  the  room  and 
assist  the  penmanshi{p  teacher,  or  at  least  co- 
opperate  with  her.  This  makes  the  regular 
teacher  familiar  with  what  the  {Penmanship 
teacher  is  trying  to  do  and  makes  it  {possible 
for  the  regular  teacher  to  carry  on  the  spirit 
of  the  endeavor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  It  also  eliminates  any  {possibility  of 
disciplinary  troubles.  Since  the  time  of  the 
{Penmanship  teacher  is  so  limited,  the  regular 
teacher  should  see  that  all  materials  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  when  the  penman¬ 
ship  teacher  arrives, 

Mr.  White,  Principal  of  Bret  Harte  Junior 
High  School,  has  been  using  this  plan  in  his 
school  for  two  years  and  is  most  enthusiastic 
alpout  the  results.  He  also  schedules  a  make¬ 
up  class,  which  meets  once  a  week,  in  which  I 
are  placed  the  pupils  whose  handwriting  is 
so  illegible  that  fifteen  minutes  a  week  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  them  up  to  a  reasonable 
standard.  Mr.  Hutt,  Principal  of  Robert 
I^uis  Stevenson  Junior  High  School,  assigns 
a  {Penmanship  teacher  four  hours  a  day  to  the 
work,  and  at  the  present  time  this  teacher 
meets  about  1,600  pupils  in  B7,  A7,  and  B8 
classes. 

To  make  the  plan  most  effective,  and  keep 
a  {PU{pil  handwriting-conscious  during  his  en¬ 
tire  junior  high  school  periotl,  it  would  be 
well  to  arrange  to  contact  each  pupil  once 
during  each  of  the  three  years,  for  example, 
in  B7,  B8,  and  B9  classes. 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


T 1 1 1".  I'orty-seconcl 
*  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  ot  the  C'oinnier- 
cial  Section  ot  the 
Ontario  Kducational 
Association  was  held 
at  T  oronto,  April  It 
to  H).  H.  |.  Mcdirr, 

Princifial  of  Niagara 
Falls  Ca)llegiate  \\)ca- 
tional  Institute,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conuner- 
cial  Section,  comluct- 
ed  the  general  sessions  held  at  West  Hall, 
University  College,  and  at  King  halward 
Hotel.  Interesting  acklresses  on  the  lollowing 
subjects  were  ilelivered: 

‘‘’Phc  History  of  Conunerce,”  Dr.  Ck  T. 
Cuarrelly,  Curator,  Royal  Ontario  .Museuni, 
Toronto. 

“.Merchandising — Its  Possibilities  ami  Op¬ 
portunities,”  W.  Ct.  Frisby,  Director  of  \\>- 
cational  (Juidance,  Fastern  High  School  ol 
Commerce,  Toronto. 

“Penmanship  in  Modern  Business,”  T.  W. 
f  Oates,  Principal  ot  Central  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Hamilton, 

“1  he  O.xford  Educational  Cainference,”  \\\ 
(1.  C'oles,  N’ocational  School,  Sarnia. 

“junior  Business  Practice,”  Paul  H.  Sutton, 
Director  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
York  Memorial  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

“Teaching  As  a  Creat  .\tlventure,”  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Ciralllin,  White  Plains,  New  Ytirk. 

“I'rom  n  to  4^  in 
Transcri[ition,”  B.  H. 

Hewitt,  Northern 
N’ocational  School, 

Toronto. 

“.Methods  ol  .Mark¬ 
ing  Transcription.” 

I  .M.  C.  Roszell,  Toron¬ 
to;  M  iss  B.  \'.  Brimi- 
I  combe,  St.  C'ath- 
arines;  Miss  hk  .M. 

Rutledge,  Port  .Ar¬ 
thur;  Miss  U.  K. 

I  Brown,  Bellcville;and 


Miss  \Orne  Ponsford,  St.  Thomas.  Discus¬ 
sion  led  by  F.  S.  Spence,  Assistant  Principal 
of  Eastern  High  School  of  Commerce,  and 
R.  j.  Aitchison,  Central  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“Penmanship  and  Stenography,”  Miss 
Anna  O'Neill,  Northern  V'ocational  School, 
Toronto. 

“Special  Problems  of  the  High  School 
Commercial  Department,”  Inspector  L.  S. 
Beattie. 

“Blackboard  Writing,”  A.  F.  Hare,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  ot  Penmanship,  East¬ 
ern  High  Sch(X)l  of  Caunmerce,  Toronto. 

“Securing  S{K*ed  in  Senior  Shorthand,” 
•Miss  Helen  Shaw,  Head  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  Richmond  Hill  High  School. 
New  otlicers  were  elected  as  tollows; 
President:  M.  C.  Rosztll,  Northern  \’<KationaI 
Sehool,  Toronto;  Pust  President:  K.  |.  McCJirr,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  N'ia>;ara  Falls  (^)lli>;iatc  Vocational  Insti¬ 
tute;  I’lee  President:  \V.  G.  ('oles.  Vocational  School, 
Sarnia;  Secretary-Treasurer:  P.  .\.  Morelantl,  Central 
Hii>h  School  of  G)ininerce,  loronto  (reclectedg 
Pxeiiitire  Board  Memhers:  R.  S.  Welsh,  tantral 
Ili>;h  School  of  ('omnierce,  Toronto;  F..  H.  Linton, 
Westdale  Secondary  School,  Ilaniilton:  W.  FL.  White. 
Ott.uva  Ili^^h  School  of  ('.omnierce:  W.  1.  Squire. 
II.  H.  Heal  Technic.il  and  t'ommercial  llij’h  Scho<il. 
London,  Ontario;  Miss  L.  M.  Rutledjje.  Port  .Arthur 
lechnical  and  t'oinmercial  Iti^h  ScIkkiI;  Miss  G. 
W.itterworth.  Orillia  ('olleeiate  Institute. 

Central 

•  TiJh  T'iiirtv-hrst  Annual  CAinvention  of 
the  C'entral  Commercial  Teachers  .Association 
was  held  in  Minnea¬ 
polis,  May  7-9,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of 
C).  M.  COrrell,  ot 
Minneapolis,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion.  There  was  not 
sufficient  time  before 
going  to  press  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  report 
of  this  im(x)rtant 
convention.  Several 
sjxrakers  of  national 
O.  M.  COR R ELL  reputation  appeared 
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on  the  program,  which  included  many  teach¬ 
ing  demonstrations,  round-table  discussions, 
and  a  most  enjoyable  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  banquet. 

The  Ontral  C'ommercial  I'eachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  in  1902.  Its  member¬ 
ship  embraces  the  states  of  Iowa.  Illinois. 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  .Nebraska,  Wis¬ 
consin,  .Missouri,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  .Min¬ 
nesota. 

Inland  Empire 

•  Thk  CoM.MtRciAL  Skctio.v  of  tlic  Inland 
Hmpire  Education  .\ssociation  held  its  Thir¬ 
ty-Eighth  .\  n  n  u  a  1 
C'onvention  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
High  SchtH>l,  Sjx>- 
kane,  Washington, 
on  .\pril  8.  I'he  pro¬ 
gram  was  carried  out 
as  announced  in  the 
.March  issue  of  this 
journal,  with  V’ice 
(diairman  Ruth  .\n- 
lierson,  of  Coeur 
d’.Mene,  Idaho,  pre¬ 
siding.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year; 

Chairman:  Ellen  Reierson,  Professor  of  Secretarial 
Science,  University  of  Idaho.  Moscow:  Vice  Chair- 
man:  Margaret  Linnan,  Instructor  in  Secretarial 
Training,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman: 
Secretary:  C.  W.  Middleton,  Instructor,  Lewis  and 
Clark  High  School,  Spokane. 

Denver 

•  In  Iune,  1935,  the  University  of  Denver 
.School  of  Commerce  undertook  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  regional  Business  Education  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  general  theme,  “Social  and 
Economic  Trends  and  Their  Implications  in 
High  School  Business  Education.” 

Based  upon  the  success  of  this  venture,  and 
at  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachers  in  the 
Middle-West  area,  a  second  conference  is 
planned  this  year  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
lune  25  and  26.  The  general  theme  will  be 
“Relationships  in  the  Field  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.”  .\t  least  one  of  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  round¬ 
table  discussions  on  the  teaching  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  business-skill  subjects. 


I'be  (Ainterence  participants  will  include 
.several  business-education  leaders  irom  dis-^^' 
tant  points  and  also  a  number  ol  staff  mem-  “ 
bers  anti  ailministrators  Irom  schools  in  the 
Rocky  .Mountain  area.  .\  detailed  program  ” 
is  available  on  request,  .\tldress  the  director  ^ 
ol  the  C'onierencc,  Professor  ITncst  .\.  Zcl-  ^ 
Hot.  .Ml  business  teachers  and  others  inter-  , 
ested  in  commercial  education  are  welcome 
to  attend.  I 

Chicaso 

•  I'm  University  of  C'hicago  will  hold  its 
I’ourth  .\nnual  C'onference  on  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.  on  |une  25  and  2(),  untier  the  spon 
strrship  t)t  the  Scht)t)l  t)l  Business.  The  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  “Business  Etlucatit)n  ftrr  Every- 
bt)tly.”  Important  etlucators,  ect)nomists,  and 
business  men  will  take  part  in  the  prtrgrani. 
d'luKse  interestetl  may  trbtain  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  by  request  to  Dean  W.  11.  Spencer. 
Scbt)t)l  t)f  Business,  University  ot  ('hicago. 

Indiana 

•  rm.  S( :iit)oi.  t)i  Bi  sim.ss  .Vd.mimstkation 
ot  Iiuliana  L’niversity  has  schetluletl  its  first 
('ommercial  d'eachers’  C'onierencc  to  be  held 
at  Bloomingttin,  july  9  and  Iff.  The  C'on- 
terence  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dean  of  the  ScIkmiI  of  Business  .Vtlministra- 
tion.  Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  assisted  by  Lula 
Westenbaver,  head  of  the  Secretarial  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  program  follows; 

.\tldress  of  welcome,  Presitlcnt  William 
Lowe  Bryan. 

“The  Functional  .Methoil  of  Teaching 
Ciregg  Shorthand,”  (loldena  .M.  Fisher,  The 
Ciregg  Publishing  Uompany. 

“.Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting,”  Har¬ 
old  H.  Smith,  The  Cfregg  Publishing  C'om- 
pany. 

“Some  Observations  on  Foreign  Eiluca- 
tion,”  Dean  Henry  Lester  Smith,  Director  of 
Summer  Session,  Indiana  University. 

“Office  Practice,”  Dr.  Willanl  |.  (iraham. 
School  of  Business  .Administration,  Univer 
sity  of  C^hicago. 

“The  Secretarial  P'ield,”  Dr.  (diaries  (i- 
Reigner,  President.  The  IL  M.  Rowe  C'oin 
pany,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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»  Demonstration  of  the  noiseless  typewriter 
as  an  aid  to  instruction,  Miss  Hortense  Stoll- 
nitz.  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Inspection  of  exhibit  of  high  school  pupils’ 
work  submitted  by  the  teachers  ot  the  state. 
Responsibility  Head;  Lester  T.  Lee,  Senior 
High  Sch(K)l,  Tell  (.ity,  Indiana. 

M.  E.  A.  Department  oF 
Business  Education 

•  Portland,  Oregon — “The  Rose  City’’  of 
the  great  Northwest — is  making  extensive 
plans  to  welcome  the  National  Hducation  As¬ 
sociation  trom  |une  28  to  July  2. 

Portlaiul,  with  its  suburbs,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  half  a  million.  It  is  on  the 
Willamette  River  and  has  the  hnest  fresh¬ 
water  harbor  on  the  continent.  Its  system 
of  city  parks,  golf  courses,  and  the  200  miles 
of  rose  hedges  within  its  houmlaries  make  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  convention  spots  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  president,  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Coodtellow,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  I'.ducation  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  superior  two-day  program.  On  Mon¬ 
day.  June  20,  a  luncheon  will  he  held  to  re¬ 
new  ohl  trieiulships  anti  create  new  ones. 
Announcements  and  a  short  address  b\  the 
chairman  will  he  followed  by  a  very  inter 
tsting  and  inspiring  speech. 

President  Croodfellovv  has  arranged  for  a 
panel  discussion  immediately  following  the 
I  opening  program,  at  which  leading  questions 
'  in  the  held  of  business  education  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Following  the  panel,  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Ktlucation  will  hold  a  meeting 
that  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  business 
education.  Both  this  meeting  and  the  panel 
discussion  may  be  attended  on  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon. 

On  Tuesday,  June  30,  the  program  will  be 
m  charge  of  Dr.  H.  \’.  Hoyt,  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Three  outstanding 
speakers,  representative  of  three  distinct  helds, 
who  appx'ar  on  this  program.  The  business 
meeting  and  election  of  olheers  will  follow. 

F.rnest  .\.  Zellioi,  National  Membership 
Chairman,  reports  that  the  membership  drive 
brought  the  total  membership  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  up  to  a  new 
record  of  2,264,  as  of 
April  15,  with  more 
than  two  months  to 
go.  The  Department 
of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  National 
Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  division 
chairmen  assisting 
Professor  Zelliot  are 
John  (i.  Kirk.  Eastern  Division;  Lola  Mac- 
lean,  Cxntral  Division;  and  Jessie  Ciraham, 
Western  Division. 

Professor  Zelliot  reports  that,  on  the  basis 
of  memberships  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  state,  the  fifteen  highest- 
ranking  states  in  the  drive  thus  far  are  as 


follows: 

State 

Chairman  New  Members 

1.  Nevada 

Miklrcd  Klaus 

18 

2.  District  of 

Columbia 

Joseph  L.  Kochka 

43 

3.  Delaware 

.Margaret  Kane 

16 

4.  .Arizona 

C.  D.  Cocanower 

28 

5.  California 

Joseph  DcBrum 

322 

6.  New  Jersey 

Frederick  Riecke 

200 

7.  Utah 

FAval  J.  Christensen 

24 

8.  ('olomdo 

C.  W.  Florner 

47 

9.  Montana 

Della  Young 

24 

10.  Washington 

Ida  Granberg 

71 

1 1 .  New  Mexico 

I^loyd  D.  Douglass 

16 

12.  Illinois 

.Mary  D.  Webb 

281 

13.  Michigan 

I.ola  Maclean 

172 

14.  Idaho 

Dean  S.  Thornton 

13 

13.  Indiana 

Vernal  Carmichael 

96 

Joint  Meeting  with  Council 

Tuesday  evening,  a  banquet  and  joint 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Education  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Benson. 

The  presiding  officer  will  be  Ernest  A.  Zel¬ 
liot  and  the  toastmaster,  Charles  H.  Walker, 
President  of  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Commerce,  Portland. 

Several  prominent  speakers  from  govern¬ 
mental,  business,  and  professional  fields  will 
discuss  the  means  by  which  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  schools  and  business 
may  be  achieved. 
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A  Commercial  Exhibit 

OL’K  commercial  exhibit,  writes  Miss  Per- 
melia  F.thel  Herrell  ot  the  Butler  Hi^h 
SchtK)!,  liutler,  Missouri,  is  always  an  inter¬ 
esting  feature  ol  our  departmental  work.  In 
assembling  the  exhibit,  the  work  prepareil 
during  the  school  term  is  used. 

For  example,  we  use  the  cover  ilesigns  tor 
the  typing  budgets.  Some  ot  these  are  made 
trom  patterns;  others,  where  the  student  has 
artistic  ability,  are  original.  Fo  give  color! ul 
variety  to  the  designs,  the  students  use  t\pe- 
writer  riblions  in  different  two-color  combi¬ 
nations.  One  design  each  year  is  reipiired. 
but  students  may  make  others  if  thev  have 
time  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  more 
practical  aims  of  s|X'etl  and  accuracy  in  type¬ 
writing. 

.\t  C'hristmas,  each  student  brings  in  a  fa¬ 
vorite  recifx.  All  the  students  make  copies 
of  the  recipes  thus  collected,  using  red  and 
green  typewriter  ribbons  as  being  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  season.  .\  cover  is  made  by  foUl 
ing  a  sheet  ot  art  paper  on  which  a  suitable 
design  is  typed,  also  in  red  and  green. 
design  which  proved  popular  was  a  butter- 
with  a  legend  having  an  implication  of 
humor,  "How  to  .Make  the  Butter  Flv."  Reil 
and  green  silk  cord  slippeii  through  punched 
holes  is  usetl  lor  binding.  One  of  these  book¬ 
lets  is  made  for  the  exhibit:  the  others  arc- 
taken  home  and  prove  to  be  most  acceptable 
gifts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  two 
leaders  in  the  junior  shorthand  class  and  two 
in  the  senior  shorthand  class  are  selected 


for  the  terms  in  a  shorthand  pictograpH 
contest.  .\n  experienced  stenographer  troirj 
one  ot  the  loc.il  business  offices  acts  as  a 
judge  in  this  contest,  the  pictograjihs  beinj; 
graileil  on  the  number  ot  characters  used 
the  accuracy  and  unitormii\  ot  the  short  ’ 
hand  strokes,  aiul  the  number  ot  worils  anc 
brief  forms  used.  Fhe  winners  are  re  ^ 
w.irtled  w  ith  a  small  gilt,  which  aefils  consid  | 
erably  to  the  /.est  ot  the  contest.  1  hese  pic  |qi 
tographs  arranged  on  a  bulletin  bo.irtl,  al  jji 
wavs  altr.ict  a  great  ele.il  ot  attention  durinj;!;r 
the  exhibit.  oi 

.\dvertising  posters,  in  the  making  ot  si 
which  the  stiulenis  have  an  opportunity  to  ; 
manitest  real  ingenuity,  are  useil  tor  the  busi-  3 
ness  l-'nglish  section  ol  the  exhibit. 

I'he  accompanying  photogra[>h  shows  a 
section  of  the  slisplay  as  set  out  in  the  short 
haiul  ami  the  ty|H-writing  class  rsHims.  'Fhe 
designs  worked  out  by  the  stiulents  on  their 
typewriters  are  displayed  in  the  ty[fing  room, 
together  with  the  imliviilual  graphs  showing 
the  stiulents'  [irogress  in  typing  s[X'ed  anil 
accuracy. 

In  the  shorthand  classroom,  copies  ot  /  he 
Commercial  Xcii’s  are  on  view .  I  his  is  a 
little  [)aper  put  out  by  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  I'ach  month  two  students  are  assigned 
to  take  charge  ot  the  current  issue  and  the 
[ire|\iration  ot  an  ongm.il  and  .1  seasonally 
appropriate  co\er.  ()ur  1  lonor  Certificate, 
received  in  the  FCH  International  Ceintest. 
is  also  on  dis[ilay  in  this  room.  In  this  room, 
too.  the  completed  typew  ruing  budgets,  short¬ 
hand  fihotograjrhs,  aiKertising  posters,  and 
cartoons  are  on  \  iew  . 
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SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

.  Edited  by  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


CQ  ijut'llt"  hciDc  cst-il?  ,'Ouc  horu  es? 

The  Work!  Time  ('lock  answers  that 
question  in  all  languai^es,  tor  while  the  hour 
anti  minute  haiuls  show  stantlartl  time,  the 
intlicators  in  the  center  [loint  to  the  hour  in 
other  time  zones.  'I'he  time  is  iiulicatetl  lor 
vuch  interesting  sountling  [ilaces  as  Lenin- 
jatl,  the  .\/.ores,  and  the  ('anary  Islands, 
las  well  as  lor  the  zones  ot  North  America. 


lust  in  case  you  are  wt)ntlering  about  it,  there 
are  twenty-lour  time  zones  on  our  earth, 
which  .seems  reasonable  enough,  considering 
the  number  ol  hours  in  a  day.  This  clock 
doesn't  specify  cities  in  all  the  zones — maybe 
because  in  some  zones  there  are  no  cities 
you'd  ever  wonder  about,  or  maybe  because 
the  people  who  live  there  just  don't  care 
what  time  it  is.  The  World  Time  (dock 
IS  unusual,  de{)endahle,  and  handsomely 
leather  covered — five  colors  to  choose  from. 
It's  convenient  to  have  if  you  telephone 
cross-country,  or  if  you  are  one  of  those 
dreamers  who  enjoy  thinking,  “What  would 
1  be  doing  now  it  I  were  in  Paris.'” 

j  ^  Users  ot  I'ire-F’ile  “^0"  need  not  worry 
about  valuable  papers  and  records 
every  time  a  Hre  siren  shrieks.  Fire-bile 
“30"  is  the  new  Shaw- Walker  insulated 
sheet-steel  filing  cabinet,  walled  with  steel 
and  heavy,  reintorced  monolithic  insulation. 
Unprotected  steel  conducts  heat  rapidly  and 


the  paper  contents  ot  ordinary  files  are  often 
destroyed  in  a  very  tew  minutes,  but  here 
is  jirotection  tor  records  at  a  price  that  war¬ 
rants  consideration  of  this  impxirtant  subject 
by  every  school  executive.  Statistically  speak¬ 
ing,  letters,  contracts,  and  important  docu¬ 
ments  can  be  protected  in  this  cabinet  tor 
as  little  as  one  cent  a  thousand. 

54.  We've  had  many  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  an  eradicator  to  remove 
ink  from  paper  or  white  fabrics.  H.  A.  Ink 
Kradicator  is  recommended;  a  dab  from 
Bottle  No.  1,  a  dab  from  Bottle  No.  2,  blot — 
and  presto!  the  written  error  or  the  acci¬ 
dental  spot  is  gone. 


^  j  The  C'urmanco  Sorting  Tray,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  C'urrier  Manufacturing 
C'onq)any,  .Minnea[x>lis,  is  usetul  for  sorting 
papers  to  be  filed  or  recordeil.  It  is  made 
ot  olive-green  art  steel,  opens  like  a  lMK)k, 
and  is  obtainable  tor  use  with  letter-size  or 
legal-caj)  paper.  You  can  get  it  with  or 
without  indexes. 


56.  Fxtra-curricular  activities  ot  schools 
involve  clubs  and  organizations,  usu¬ 
ally  identified  by  insignia.  A  special  pocket 
seal  lor  putting  the  official  touch  on  papers 
by  impressing  the  club  insignia  costs  little. 
-Meyer  and  Wenthe,  of  C'hicago,  make  them. 


June,  1936 

.\.  .\.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Flease  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

S2,  54,  55,  56 

Name  . 

.\ddress  . 
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COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 


•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PITTS 

Western  High  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 


THAI'  many  high  schools  arc  awake  to  the 
value  ot  commercial  clubs  is  evidenced  by 
the  letters  in  this  department’s  mail  box  this 
month.  Among  them  is  the  announcement 
that  the  Consolidated  District  No.  79  High 
School  at  Olivia,  Minnesota,  is  planning  to 
organize  a  commercial  club,  with  Miss  Betty 
Hull  as  its  sponsor.  Miss  Hull  asks  for  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will  appre¬ 
ciate  letters  from  club  sponsors,  giving  ideas 
as  to  programs  and  activities. 

Miss  Evelyn  Deli  writes  of  her  club  at 
.\kron,  Ohio,  Kenmore  High  School;  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  she,  too,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
any  helpful  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
school  club. 

As  an  answer  to  these  requests,  we  print 
here  an  enthusiastic  letter  from  Helen 
Werner,  Bassick  High  School,  Bridgeport, 
C'onnecticut; 

l'ncl(i!.cd  please  find  the  most  recent  issue  of  the 
"O.  H.  S.  Curlicues.” 

rhe  Order  of  Bassick  Secretaries  was  organized 
last  spring — and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
clubs  in  our  school  since  that  time.  Meetings  are 
based  on  a  cyclical  theme:  1  he  first  meeting  of  the 
week  is  a  business  meeting;  the  second,  a  field  trip; 
the  third,  an  inter-club  contest  or  social;  and  at  the 
fourth,  we  have  a  forum  speaker. 

Our  latest  accomplishment  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  the  members — the  publication  and  distribution  of 
a  shorthand  newspaper!  The  staff  is  changed  for 
each  edition,  thus  enabling  a  majority  of  the  students 
to  serve  on  the  new  project.  Naturally,  the  secre¬ 
tarial  students  are  envied  by  their  less  fortunate 
“academic -course”  classmates  for  their  ability  to  read 
this  mysterious  and  fascinating  language. 

We  are  anxious  to  receive  criticism.  May  we  have 
yours 

I  was  delighted  with  the  copy  of  the 
O.  B.  S.  Curlicues  which  accompanied  Miss 
Werner’s  letter.  It  omits  nothing  that  could 
be  of  interest  to  the  commercial  pupil  in 
Bassick  High  School.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
tains  six  mimeographed  pages,  8^"  by  ir\ 


More  than  three  pages  are  written  in  short 
hand,  in  the  clearest  and  most  legible  [xai- 
manship  imaginable. 

Pictures  made  oi  shorthand  outlines,  in  a 
dilTerent  colored  ink  trom  the  text,  decorate 
its  pages.  .\  “beautilul  lady  in  blue”  with 
a  basket  of  flowers  greets  you  trom  the  center 
ot  the  first  page;  farther  over,  appears  a 
“I'eaturc  Page"  carrying  three  bunnies  bring¬ 
ing  Easter  gifts  to  the  members  of  the  CduK 

On  this  page  is  the  “O.  B.  S.  Pep  Song,” 
the  words  being  written  in  place  of  the 
notes  ot  music. 

.\nother  novelty  is  the  upsiile-down  writ 
ing  feature,  called  "C'an  you  read  Bunny 
Shorthand.' 

Besides  these  features,  the  paper  presents 
an  interview  with  the  secretary  to  the  Mayor 
of  Bridgejxirt,  announcements  of  awards  for 
commercial  graduates  and  lor  a  commercial 
contest,  news  trom  alumni,  a  “Junior  1  hxige- 
Pixlge"  page  of  articles  written  by  beginners 
(in  beautiful  shorthaiul  penmanship),  and  a 
page  entitled  “Beams  ot  .\chievement,”  re¬ 
lating  awards  to  O.  B.  S.  members  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typing. 

.\ltogether,  O.  B.  S.  Curlicues  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  mimeographing  and  the  best 
school  pa{x*r  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 
examine.  Anyone  who  is  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  starting  a  school  paper  may  be  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  as  a  model. 

M  iss  M.  Kathryn  Newman  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  of  Easton  High  School,  Easton, 
Pa.,  is  the  first  one  to  send  in  the  name  of  a 
club  desiring  to  correspond  with  other  clubs 
in  Cregg  Shorthand.  Similar  requests  have 
also  been  received  from  Miss  Minnie  L. 
Brogan,  High  School,  Heideberg,  Miss.,  and 
Miss  Rubie  Pape,  Alamo  Heights  High 
School,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

(jO(xl-by!  Happy  vacation!! 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  K  BANKER 


W1 1K\  a  grading  system  ol  A,  B,  C,  D 
is  used  tor  school  rejxjris,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  ol  course,  to  grade  the  tyjKVvriting  stu¬ 
dents  accordingly.  1  heretore,  a  standard 
must  he  set  up  whereby  accomplishment  may 
he  measured  on  that  basis. 

In  grading  timed  tests,  where  both  speed 
and  accuracy  must  he  considered,  a  difficulty 
arises.  Should  a  student  who  is  very  accurate 
but  rather  slow  receive  as  good  a  grade  as  a 
student  who  is  last  but  only  fairly  accurate.^ 


TYPEWRITING  GRADING  CHART 


This  month's  Exchanse  is  devoted 
to  practical  ideas  on  sradins  and 
the  heepins  of  students'  records 

A  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  necessary  for 
acceptable  commercial  work,  but  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  must  have  also  the  speed  necessary 
to  complete  the  required  amount  of  work. 
Therefore,  both  speed  and  accuracy  must  be 
given  due  consideration  in  determining  the 
student’s  grade. 

If  just  the  right  plan  for  grading  can  be 
devised,  whereby  speed  and  accuracy  will  act 
as  checks,  one  against  the  other,  a  rather 
stabilized  performance  can  be  achieved. 

1  he  simple  grading  chart  shown  at  the 
left  is  being  used  in  the  Brawley 
(California)  High  School  with  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  The  rates  of  speed  differ  for 
each  quarter  of  the  school  year.  The  chart 
illustrated  is  for  the  first  year,  third  quarter. 

Errors  are  limited  to  ten  for  a  fifteen-min¬ 
ute  test;  to  seven  for  a  ten-minute  test;  and 
to  three  for  a  live-minute  test. 

To  obtain  the  grade,  first  determine  the 
rate  of  speed  and  the  number  of  errors.  Find 
the  column  on  the  chart  headed  by  the  rate 
of  speed  made,  follow  down  the  column  to 
the  number  of  errors  made,  then  across  to 
the  left  margin  where  the  grade  is  indicated. 
— Tressa  Churchman,  Union  High  School, 
Brawley,  California. 

Gradins  for  Typing  Classes 

•  I  Have  Found  the  following  plan  for  as¬ 
signing  work,  keeping  records,  and  assign¬ 
ing  grades  the  best,  for  me,  of  the  three  or 
four  I  have  tried.  It  keeps  the  pupils  to¬ 
gether  on  basic  work;  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  better  pupil  to  go  on  and  for 
the  slower  pupil  to  obtain  something  of  value; 
enables  the  pupil  to  know  his  standing  in  the 
class  throughout  the  course;  and  requires  a 
minimum  of  clerical  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 
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Grades  arc  assigned  each  six  weeks.  The 
basic  budget  for  the  six-week  period,  divided 
into  weekly  periods,  is  placed  on  the  bulletin 
Ixjard.  In  order  to  attain  a  passing  grade  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  each  pupil  must  com¬ 
plete  the  budget.  When  a  pupil  has  finished 
the  budget  for,  let  us  say,  the  first  week,  he 
does  not  go  on  to  the  second  week,  but  turns 
to  a  list  of  supplementary  exercises,  on  which 
he  works  until  the  following  Monday,  when 
the  class,  as  a  whole,  whether  the  individual 
has  completed  the  budget  or  not,  begins  the 
budget  for  the  second  week.  Thus,  the  plan 
keeps  the  class  together  on  basic  work  and 
allows  the  teacher  to  discuss  on  Monday 
the  salient  points  of  the  coming  week’s 
work.  The  supplementary  exercises,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  not  merely  “busy  work,” 
give  the  bright  pupil  an  opportunity  to  go 
on  without  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  class. 
The  plan  provides  for  the  slower  pupil  by 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  class  discussions 
and  by  permitting  him  to  make  up,  within 
the  six-week  p^eriod,  any  uncompleted  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  budget. 

When  the  student  has  completed  an  ex¬ 
ercise,  he  takes  it  to  the  teacher  tor  criticism. 
If  it  is  acceptable,  a  check  mark  is  placed  be¬ 
side  his  name  on  the  teacher's  record.  If  it  is 
not  acceptable,  the  teacher  discusses  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  with  the  student,  after  which 
the  exercise  is  rewritten. 

Speed-accuracy  tests  are  given  once  a  week. 
The  speed  and  accuracy  attained  in  these 
tests  are  recorded  on  the  teacher's  record  and 
also  on  a  similar  record  which  is  placed  on 
the  bulletin  board  for  the  perusal  of  the 
students.  Acceptable  speed  and  accuracy 
scores  are  written  on  the  record  in  black  ink, 
and  those  IkIow  the  minimum  standard,  in 
red  ink.  It  then  becomes  the  object  of  the 
student  to  “get  out  of  the  red,”  as  one  stu¬ 
dent  aptly  phrased  it. 

A  form  test  is  given  once  each  week.  This 
test  consists  of  a  letter,  set  solid,  sometimes 
punctuated,  sometimes  not,  to  be  set  up  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  form  learned  dur¬ 
ing  that  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  six-week  jx.*riod, 
a  card,  listing  the  requirements  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades,  is  placed  on  the  bulletin  board. 
The  students  thus  have  before  them  con¬ 


stantly  during  the  period  an  index  to  the  | 
value  of  their  work.  ^ 

1  use  HVV'  by  11”  graph  paper  with  one- 
eighth-inch  squares  for  the  e.xercise  and  speed- 
accuracy  records.  It  is  a  sim[)le  matter  to 
type  the  names  of  the  students,  each  on  its 
own  line,  down  the  right  side  of  the  paper,  I 
and  to  label  each  square  with  an  exercise  ' 
number.  On  a  separate  sheet,  similar  in 
nature,  the  speed-accuracy  records  are  kept. 

A  sheaf  of  these  may  be  fastened  in  a  manila 
folder  to  torm  a  handy  record-hook  for  type¬ 
writing  classes. — Eileen  C.  Stacks,  Chicago.  ^ 

Cops  and  Speeders 

The  first  step  in  this  game  is  to  cut  as 
many  slips  ot  pa[>er  as  there  are  pupils  in 
the  class.  I'he  word  "C'op”  is  written  on  half 
the  number  ot  slips  and  the  word  “Speeder”  i 
on  the  other  half.  Slips  tor  the  cops  are  num-  I 
bered  consecutively  ami  those  tor  the  speed¬ 
ers  arc  numbered  to  corres[X)nd. 

d'he  slips  are  placed  in  a  jar  and  shaken 
about  to  jumble  the  numbers.  Each  student 
then  draws  a  slip.  Ca)p  .\o.  One  is  the  op¬ 
ponent  of  Speeder  \o.  One,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  numbers  have  been  useil. 

I'he  chase  consists  of  three  speed  tests, 
which  are  checked  according  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  rules.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for 
each  cop  to  “get  his  man,”  that  is,  to  catch 
the  speeder  whose  number  is  the  same  as  his. 
I'o  do  this,  the  cop  must  tyjx*  as  many  words 
as,  or  more  than,  his  opjx)nent.  Each  word  a 
speeder  tyjxs  in  excess  of  the  cop  pursuing 
him  is  considered  a  mile. 

Resides  furnishing  a  good  deal  of  fun,  the 
game  proved  effective  as  a  motivating  device 
to  increase  speed  and  accuracy  in  typing. — 
Robert  Hayes,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute. 

•  Ehk  .\.\ihRicAN  Womkn's  Asso(  i.xtion,  of 
Xevv  York,  during  the  course  of  its  annual 
spelling  bee,  termed  as  “pot-lx)ilers”  such 
words  as  vilify,  occurrence,  desiccate,  gelatin, 
ami  depilatory ,  hut  contestants  droj^ped  out 
on  languorous,  discernment,  and  supersede. 
Iridescent  brought  tlifficulty,  as  did  consensus, 
bureaucracy,  stiletto,  soporiferous,  and 
phthisic.  Miss  Regina  Calm  won  the  match. 
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TYPING  MASTERY  DRILLS 


•  HAROLD  J.  JONES 

Head,  Commercial  Departmenf  The  sixlH  installment  of  a  SerieS 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  .  r  I  I  I  i  •  •  i  >11 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  ot  usetul  alphabetic  typins  drills 

LETTER  K 

DRILL  1 — ka  kb  kc  kd  ke  kf  kg  kh  ki  kj  kk  kl  km  kn  ko 
kp  kq  kr  ks  kt  ku  kv  kw  kx  ky  kz 

DRILL  2 — kain  kb  kc  kd  keel  kf  kg  khan  kirk  kj  kk 
klondike  km  knoll  kotow  kp  kq  kreutzer  ks  kt  kumiss  kvas 
kw  kx  kye  kz 

DRILL  3 — ken  also  kaolin,  karma  broom  kabul,  kitten  cost 
kick,  kiln  draw  kid,  katy  edge  keep,  kame  fable  kafir, 
keen  grow  keg,  kelpie  hurt  khaki,  knot  inch  kine,  kin 
just  jerk,  kilter  kraal  bookkeeping,  kern  lope  klepto¬ 
mania,  kith  miss  kimona,  key  nail  knee,  knap  open  kodak, 
kalo  pride  kopek,  king  quail  kumquat,  knead  rock  krone, 
kauri  state  kiss,  kidnap  tough  kit,  knell  under  kurd, 
knop  vest  kvint,  kersey  whence  wrack,  kid  zyloid  klux, 
knit  yore  kyrine,  knock  zeal  kyanize 

DRILL  4 — kill  kilp  kerf  knack  knurl  loko  loll  like  link 
lip  lilt  jail  jig  jilt  junk  ilk  ill  I  idle  ,ki,  ,kj, 
ki,k  irk  issue  iris  ignore  ignite  idyl  lacteous  lamellar 
jasmine  jocose  jerky  jutty 


LETTER  L 

DRILL  1 — la  lb  Ic  Id  le  If  Ig  Ih  li  Ij  Ik  11  Im  In  lo 
Ip  Iq  Ir  Is  It  lu  Iv  Iw  lx  ly  Iz 

DRILL  2 — label  lb  calcium  bald  lee  elf  Ig  Ihiamba  linen 
Ij  milk  llano  palm  In  load  help  Iq  Ir  pals  salt  lumber 
silvan  Iw  lx  lyceum  Iz 

DRILL  3 — labor  about  lamb,  lace  bid  lb.,  lad  crust 
lacquer,  lady  dear  ladder,  like  err  leave,  leer  fall 
left,  lamp  gag  lag,  late  hall  lath,  last  if  list,  loud 
jug  lojah,  laugh  kidnap  lake,  leaf  lull  llama,  leg  more 
lemon,  let  none  lend,  leper  ought  lone,  lift  pun  lip, 
line  quill  liquor,  lich  river  lira,  lion  stump  listen, 
loath  trim  lottery,  lead  user  lug,  local  vent  love,  leak 
west  lewd,  lack  xebac  lax,  lucid  yesterday  lye,  lichen 
zeal  lizzy 

DRILL  4 — lodo  lock  lo;  lotus  lool  lull  log;  lover  loon 
loop  klop  kola  koran  koodoo  kill  old  oil  o.k.  oboe  only 
onion  lute;  lat.,  lib.,  lin.,  liq.,  lit. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  1 


•  Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DE  BRUM 

Instructor  in  Commorce,  Sequoia  Union 
High  School,  Redwood  City,  California 


[Editor’s  Note:  The  first  installment  of 
“Supplementary  Materials”  apjieared  in 
the  October,  1934,  issue  of  the  Husiness 
Education  World.  All  materials  are  free 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Requests 
should  he  addressed  to  the  sources  given.) 

Consumer  Economics 

( Continued ) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

a.  “Public  OUl-.\ge  Pensions  and  Insurance  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Foreign  tAiuntries," 
367  pages. 

b.  “New  Study  of  Money  Disbursements  of  Wage 
F^arners  and  Lower-Salaried  Workers.” 

c.  Bulletin  No.  61-},  a  selected  list  of  “Bulletins 
and  Articles  Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.” 

The  Consumers’  League  of  New  York,  112  F!.ast 
1 9th  Street,  New  York.  .Ask  for  “Sweatshops,  Mixl- 
el  1935”  and  other  consumer  materials  they  have 
for  distribution. 

1  he  Coojx^rative  League  of  the  United  States,  167 
West  12th  Street,  New'  York. 

a.  “What  is  Consumers’  Cooperation?”,  a  condensed 
statement  of  consumers’  cixiperative  principles 
and  practices,  5  cents. 

b.  “America’s  .Answ'er — Consumers’  Cooperation,” 
10  cents. 

c.  “Oxiperation  Here  and  .Abroad,”  10  cents. 

d.  “I'he  Discovery  of  the  Consumer,”  10  cents. 

Ask  for  price  list  of  other  bulletins  and  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  magazine  Consumer  Co¬ 
operation. 

Federal  Housing  Administration.  Washington,  D.C. 

a.  Set  of  “Modeltown  House  Selectors,”  showing 
pictures  of  many  different  kinds  of  houses,  each 
with  its  floor  plans  and  table  of  costs. 

b.  “How  A’ou  Can  Build,  Buy,  or  Refinance  A’our 
Home.” 

c.  “Mcxlernization  Credit  Plan,”  as  of  July  15, 
1935. 

d.  Sample  blanks  of  mortgagor’s  application  for 
loan. 

e.  “Open  this  Door  to  Farm  Property  Improve¬ 

ment,”  and  other  bulletins. 


The  Director,  'I'he  Cood  Citizenship  Bureau, 
ll'onian's  Home  Companion,  250  Park  .Avenue,  New 
A'ork.  “Little  Talks  on  Family  Finance.”  Topics  in 
this  edition  include  biulgetmg  for  home  and  com¬ 
munity;  where  and  how  to  borrow  money;  the 
making  of  contracts  ami  wills;  important  papers 
and  their  care;  insurance  of  all  kinds.  Ihe  titles 
of  the  pamphlets  in  this  set  are:  “How  to  Make  a 
Family  Survey,”  “Systematic  Spending  for  the  Fam¬ 
ily,”  “Making  the  Bmlget  Work,”  “How  to  F.stab- 
lish  Family  Cretin, ”  “Financial  Knowledge  F.veiy 
Family  Should  Have,”  ami  “What  Fvery  Family 
Should  Know  .About  Life  Insurance  Policies.”  Price 
of  each  pamphlet.  5  eents;  complete  set,  25  cents. 

Social  Security  Boanl,  1734  New  Aork  .\venuc, 
Washingttni,  1 ).  C. 

a.  “'1  he  Need  for  FLconomic  Security  in  the  L'ni- 
teil  States.”  15  large  charts. 

b.  “Old  .Age  Security  in  the  F.conomic  Security 
Program.” 

c.  “(diiltl  Welfare  in  the  F.conomic  Security  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

tl.  “Unemployment  Insurance  in  the  Ficonomic 
Security  Program.” 

e.  “What  the  Ficonomic  Security  Program  .Means 
to  A'ou.” 

f.  “Features  of  the  Flconoinic  Security  Program.” 

Women’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  1).  C. 

a.  “Women  in  Industry,”  79  pages.  .A  series  of 
papers  to  aid  study  groups.  Contains  such 
topics  as  “The  Work  of  the  Wage-F'arning 
Woman,”  “The  Industrial  World  in  which 
Women  Work,”  and  “Health  Standards  for 
Women’s  Work.” 

b.  “Women  at  Work,”  60  pages.  .A  review  of 
women’s  progress  in  American  industry. 

B.  E.  W.  Calendar  for  June 

19-20  Pacific  Northwest  Business  Scluxil  Association, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

24- 25  F'ourth  International  Commercial  Schools  Con¬ 

test,  Chicago. 

25- 26  Fourth  Conference  on  Business  Education, 

University  of  Chicago. 

25-26  Regional  Conference  on  Business  Education, 
University  of  Denver. 

27-Iuly  4  National  Education  Association,  Portland, 
Oregon. 
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BOOKKEEPING  METHODS  EXCHANGE 


I  •  Edited  by  JAMES  A.  McFADZEN 

I  Head,  Commercial  Department 
High  School,  Lindsay,  California 

Auditing  is  a  systematic  examination  of  the  books 
and  records  of  a  business  or  other  organization,  in 
order  to  ascertain  or  verify,  and  to  report  upon,  the 
facts  regarding  its  financial  (X)sition  and  its  financial 
operations.' 

DO  teachers  of  vocational  bookkeeping 
in  high  schools  train  their  students  in 
the  use  of  various  methods  of  independent 
analysis  and  verification;  or  do  they  permit, 
and  even  encourage,  students  to  form  the 
habit  of  dependence  upon  the  teacher  or 
upon  a  fellow  student  for  assistance  in 
proving  work  and  locating  errors? 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  balance  his  ledger, 
is  it  not  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  tell  him 
that  he  has  two  errors,  one  in  the  store- 
supplies  account,  on  March  19,  and  another 
in  the  olfice-eejuipment  account,  on  February 
20?  That  is  the  easiest  way  to  do,  of  course; 
it  makes  the  pupil  happy  and  gives  the  teach¬ 
er  little  to  do;  but  what  is  the  student  to  do 
when  he  has  no  teacher  available  to  point 
out  to  him  the  exact  errors  he  has  made? 

riie  field  of  auditing  is,  of  course,  very 
broad,  and  offers  innumerable  practices  that 
lend  themselves  to  adaptation  in  our  work 
of  making  the  pupil  indejxfiident,  straight 
thinking,  honest,  and  a  joy  to  his  employer 
and  to  the  auditor  who  checks  his  work. 

Can  the  pupil  add  a  column  of  figures  and 
know  that  he  has  obtained  the  right  total, 
or  does  he  vary  it  three  ways  and  ask  the 
teacher  which  one  is  correct?  Shall  we  not 
teach  the  pupil  to  add  and  to  dejx*nd  ujx)n 
himself  to  l{now  that  his  answer  is  correct? 
He  should  be  able  to  add  accurately  both 
mentally  and  on  machine  tape. 

The  importance  of  verification  of  cash 
should  be  emphasized.  There  should  be  no 
juggling  of  figures  in  the  cash  book  to  get 
the  correct  totals.  The  bank  account  should 

'  Robert  H.  Montgumery,  Auditing  Theory  and 
Practice,  p.  .t.  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  19.^4. 


This  challense  requires  time,  thousht, 
and  care;  but  are  we  not  teachins 
students,  rather  than  bookkeeping? 

be  proved  (sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  supply  such  information)  and 
receipts  and  deposits  traced  until  errors  are 
located. 

If  an  item  appears  to  have  been  omitted, 
suggest  to  the  pupil  that  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  find  the  difference  between  the  cash¬ 
book  and  the  bank  balances  after  accounting 
for  outstanding  checks.  This  difference 
sometimes  solves  the  difficulty  immediately, 
if  only  one  mistake  has  been  made.  Then, 
show  him  how  to  trace  all  cash-book  entries 
from  their  original  sources. 

Try  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  giving 
an  employee  a  vacation  or  of  rotating  work. 
Rotation  of  work  in  an  office  tends  to  min¬ 
imize  chances  for  manipulation  of  accounts. 
If  a  pupil  is  trying  to  cover  up  errors  in  his 
cash  hook,  have  him  exchange  cash  books 
with  an  accurate  student,  and  he  will  soon 
know  that  such  manipulations  cjuickly  come 
to  light  when  the  student  who  receives  his 
cash  book  calls  for  an  explanation. 

Why  not  have  the  students  verify  cus¬ 
tomers’  balances  at  the  end  of  the  month 
or  at  least  once  during  the  time  they  are 
working  on  the  set?  simple  form  letter 
may  be  mimeographed,  or  forms  for  state¬ 
ments  of  account  prepared,  and  each  student 
furnished  with  enough  for  both  customers 
and  creditors. 

This  procedure  will  aid  students  to  become 
independent,  as  far  as  these  accounts  are 
concerned.  One  student,  or  an  assistant,  may 
be  ajipointed  to  receive  and  check  these  and 
return  them  to  the  class.  FTrors  in  them 
would  then  lead  to  such  procedures  as  list¬ 
ing  purchase  invoices  and  tracing  them  to 
the  accounts-payable  ledger,  and  the  listing 
of  the  sales  invoices  and  tracing  them  to  the 
accounts-receivable  ledger.  Similar  lists  of 
sales  and  purchases,  returns  and  allowances 
should  be  prepared. 
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Discuss  the  problcin  of  insurance.  Is  the 
amount  carried  adeejuate.'  Are  there  any 
other  kinds  of  insurance  that  should  he  car¬ 
ried  ? 

1  he  pupil  should  be  reejuired  to  prove  the 
ecjuality  of  debits  and  credits  in  all  columnar 
lxK)ks  of  original  entry  before  posting.  Un¬ 
less  this  point  is  continually  emphasized,  in¬ 
correct  totals  are  posted  and  incorrect  results 
are  quite  often  obtained. 

Establish  a  definite  {)rrKedure  for  the  pupil 
tor  locating  errors  in  trial  balances.  Encour¬ 
age  him  to  follow  such  an  outline  as  the 
following; 

a.  Prove  addition  of  trial  balance. 

h.  Check  to  see  that  all  open  accounts  arc  in¬ 
cluded. 

c.  Find  difference  between  totals.  Docs  it  give 
you  a  clue?  Divide  the  difference  by  nine. 
Does  It  divide  evenly’  If  so,  there  may  be  a 
transposition. 

d.  At  any  time  during  the  month,  have  you  used 
a  figure  that  equals  one-half  the  difference 
between  the  totals’  Look  for  it  in  fxniks  of 
original  entry. 

e.  Have  you  proved  all  subsidiary  ledgers  with 
their  controlling  accounts’ 

/.  Have  you  proved  equality  of  debits  and  credits 
in  all  b<H)ks  of  original  entry: 

g.  Check  the  addition  ami  subtraction  in  rinding 
balances  in  the  general  letlger. 

'I'race  all  entries  from  biniks  of  original  entry 
to  ledger,  being  careful  not  to  omit  totals  of 
columns  or  journals  in  any  case.  He  sure  to 
use  small  check  at  right  of  figure  as  you  find 
It  in  the  ledger.  L(K»k  at  accounts  when  all 
figures  have  been  traced.  Are  any  of  them 
not  checked:  If  so.  investigate. 

/.  Transfer  all  items  on  the  jxist-closing  trial 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  periiKl 
to  T  accounts  and  then  j'Hist  current  entries 
for  this  fiscal  periiKl  to  the  same  accounts. 
Caimpare  this  new  ledger  of  1  accounts  with 
the  ledger  with  which  you  are  having  trouble. 

It  is  not  well  to  allow  the  pupil  to  become 
discouraged  and  ready  to  quit.  In  many 
cases,  the  student  will  see  how  to  locate  his 
error  and  why  he  has  overlooked  it,  if  the 
teacher  will  work  with  him  when  she  sees 
he  is  missing  the  error  in  his  checking. 

These  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  study  and  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  accounting  applicable  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  bookkeeping  set. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  keeping  the 
student  from  comparing  his  work  with  his 
neighbor’s.  Such  training  as  has  been  at¬ 


tempted  here  necessitates  watchfulness,  en-  | 
couragement,  and  praise  on  the  part  of  the  J 
teacher.  A  sense  ot  honesty,  independence, 
pride,  and  satisfaction  in  work  well  done  can 
be  developed  in  the  student. — Mabel  E.  Kerr, 
Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 

Personal  Notes 

•  Wiii.N  |.  II.  Ilanlie  came  to  (ialvesion, 
lexas.  in  1*^14,  to  organize  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Hall  High  ScIkkiI,  the  ro¬ 
tunda  ot  the  high  scIukiI  building  provided 
ample  seating  capacity  tor  the  new  classes. 

(htted  with  a  keen  sense  ot  toresight,  Mr. 

1  lartlie  was  quick  to  sec  the  importance  of 
vocational  work  in  the  high  schools,  and  he 
laid  his  plans  accordingly.  I'he  present  im¬ 
posing  proportions  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  staniling  among  the  high 
scluKils  of  the  state  are  a  tribute  to  his  en- 
ileavors. 

In  addition  to  his  ailmmistrative  iluties  as 
department  head,  .Mr.  1  lardie  teaches  ail- 
vanced  biKikkeeping  and  commercial  law. 
He  is  adviser  to  the  business  and  editorial 
stalls  ot  the  scIkkiI  magazine.  The  Purple 
Ouill,  which  has  won  national  recognition 
lor  several  years.  1  le  also  sponsors  the  two 
debating  clubs  which  are  auxiliary  to  his 
classes  in  commercial  law,  as  well  as  the  Hall 
High  Cdiapter  ot  the  Quill  and  Scroll,  an  in¬ 
ternational  honorary  society  for  those  who 
arc  outstanding  in  scholarship  and  achieve¬ 
ment. 

•  .M.  E.  Davknport,  president  ot  the  Daven- 
port-McLachlan  Institute,  of  (irand  Rapids, 
.Michigan,  one  of  the  oldest  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  country,  has  announced  the 
opening,  in  September,  of  a  four-year  liberal 
arts  college,  under  the  name  of  (irand  Rapids 
City  College.  Present  plans  include  a  scIkkiI 
of  commerce. 

The  new  college  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  ot  Dr.  Paul  F.  V'oelker,  former  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  an 
experienced  director  of  personnel  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance. 

Mr.  Frailey's  fascinating  letter  problems  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  next  year.  See  page  797. 
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PROFESSIONAL  READING 

•  JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
State  College,  San  Jose,  California 


I  (i()\  I  KNMhNT  IN  By  Stuart  CJiasc, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 

2^)6  pp.,  $2. 

rtaclicrs  of  business  subjects  cannot  possibly  read 
all  the  publislutl  material  necessary  to  j^ive  them 
a  comi>letc  incture  of  present  economic  comlitions 
ami  their  inherent  problems.  Thee  find  an  analysis 
of  the  situation  useful,  therefore,  especially  when 
It  IS  accompanied  by  a  sujij'cstion  of  the  next  steps 
to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chase  emphasizes  the  present  trend  toward 
collectivism.  He  lists  the  actions  taken  under 
“President  Hoover’s  New  Deal”  anil  under  “Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal.”  He  shows  that  no 
less  than  dO  per  cent  of  the  entire  {Xipulation  of 
the  United  States  was,  early  in  1935,  dependent 
directly  or  inilirectly  on  the  federal  or  the  local 
j'overnment  tor  siipfiort.  He  arfjues  that  this  decree 
ot  collectivism  has  come  about  bv  default.  lb 
urines  that  the  next  steps  be  planned. 

1  le  [iresents  an  order  of  business  which  includes 
the  tollowinji  steps;  (  1 )  keep  the  economic  ship 
artoat;  (2)  permit  Conjjress  to  le>;islate  without 
Ihiiij;  handicapped  b\  certain  restraints  such  as  the 
inteistate  commerce  clause;  (3)  brinj;  control  of 
I  innnev  and  credit  into  the  realm  of  public  busi¬ 
ness;  (d)  finance  public  works  without  increasing: 
the  iniblic  debt  io  the  point  of  inflation:  and  (5) 
hold  models  in  readiness  for  the  stratejjic  moment 
to  apply  them.  Whether  or  not  wc  agree  with 
Mr.  Cdiasc  in  his  suggested  solutions,  wc  finil  his 
presentation  of  the  problem  helpful  to  our  own 
thinking. 

.\n  especially  good  service  has  been  rendereil  bv 
'  .Mr.  ('base  in  his  summaries  of  six  articles  pre¬ 
senting  solutions  for  our  economic  ills. 

W'oKLi)  .M\RKhTiN(;,  by  D.  ('ollins, 

|.  H.  l.ippincott  ('ompany,  Philadelphia, 
U7  pp.,  $2.S(). 

Now  that  world  friendship  and  world  citizenship 
.ire  being  emphasized  in  the  schools,  world  trade 
is  an  apiirojiriate  subject  for  study. 

I  bis  b(M>k  gives  a  comprehensive  ('iciure  of  world 
m.irkets.  It  is  div  ided  into  three  parts:  ( 1 )  enter¬ 
ing  the  world  market:  (2)  world  market  mer- 
vhandi.ing  and  selling;  and  (3)  the  merchandise 
goes  abroad.  The  book  is  addressed  primarily  to 
business  men. 

Especially  stimulating  chapters  treat  of  the  re¬ 
born  science  of  world  trade,  a  panorama  of  the 
world  market,  and  sales  expectancy  of  the  world 
market. 


“Sales  creation  of  consumer  consciousness”  and 
■presenting  your  world  demand  to  buy”  are  dis¬ 
cussions  of  advertising  for  the  foreign  market. 

The  section  on  technkiue  of  exporting  would 
pnibalily  be  of  more  practical  use  to  the  teacher  of 
business  subjects  than  any  other  section  of  the 
book.  Some  of  the  subjects  considered  are:  pre- 
paring  the  merch.indise  for  shipment,  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  requirements,  foreign  freight  forwanler,  the 
ocean  bill  of  lading,  the  consular  documents, 
financing  the  export  shiimient  insurance,  handling 
charges,  shipping  documents,  and  the  export  ship¬ 
ping  “bibic.”  This  “bible”  is  “'fhe  Importer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 

The  final  chapter  gives  suggestions  for  the  world 
trader’s  use  while  traveling.  The  itinerary,  pass- 
[xirt  and  visa  reejuirements,  clothes  and  luggage,  ami 
financial  arrangements  are  treated. 

This  book  will  be  of  practical  help  to  teachers 
whose  courses  include  units  on  world  trade. 

Edl’c.ation  in  .X  Ch.wging  World,  hy  W.  B. 
(Airry,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  New 
York,  19  35,  |92  pp.,  S2.25. 

While  we  may  not  agree  with  this  headmaster 
of  an  English  school  relative  to  his  conclusions, 
we  find  that  his  essays  on  problems  in  education 
leail  our  thoughts  into  new  paths. 

Of  course,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  stressing  the 
useful  in  our  teaching,  we  do  not  like  his  ridicule 
of  the  idea  of  asking  lousiness  men  what  facts  they 
have  found  it  most  useful  to  know  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  curriculum.  His  argument  is  that  “Art. 
Intelligence,  and  Knowledge  should  be  admiretl  on 
their  own  account  and  not  merely  because  they  arc 
useful.  ”  We  .igree  with  this  statement,  including, 
as  It  does,  the  word  “merely”:  but  we  do  find  it 
necessarv  t<>  enipliiisizc  the  useful  in  our  teaching 
of  practical  arts. 

This  is  but  one  point,  however.  We  are  intir- 
ested  m  the  author's  views  on  freedom.  He  points 
out  that  punishment  iloes  not  deter  the  pu|)il  from 
future  wrongdoing.  He  believes  that  if  giMul  feel¬ 
ings  are  developed  a  great  degree  of  freedom  can 
be  allowed.  He  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  evils 
of  competition  and  marks  in  schools,  advocating, 
instead,  the  utilization  of  the  child’s  natural  inter¬ 
ests. 

I’rogrcssive  schiMils  have  been  criticized  because 
they  surround  the.  child  with  ideal  conditions  lc.id- 
ing,  finally,  to  disillusionment  U|X)n  contact  with 
real  life.  .\ccording  to  the  author,  these  schools 
may  point  the  way  to  desirable  sixial  attitudes  and 
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ccK)pcrativc  living  m  actual  lifr.  He  points  out, 
too,  that  being  with  a  minority  in  beliefs  about 
life  does  not  necessarily  cause  unhappiness  and 
that  children  from  progressive  schiKils  can  ad)ust 
themselves  without  difficulty  to  actual  life. 

Those  who  enjoy  discussions  as  to  the  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  of  progressive  education  will  find 
much  of  value  in  this  b<Hjk. 


l)KVhLopiN(.  TMi,  Im)ivii)i:al  Tmrolt.h  Train¬ 
ing  FOR  HusiNhss,  Fifth  Year  boo !{,  The 
('ommcrcial  Kducation  Association  of  the 
('ity  of  New  York  ami  N’icinity,  Henry 
Smithline,  Treasurer,  (irover  ('leveland 
High  School,  New  ^ Ork,  1935,  242  pp.,  $1. 

1  he  proceetlings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Commercial 
F.ducation  Association  of  the  ('ity  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  are  made  available  to  teachers  of  business 
subjects  through  a  scries  of  yearbooks,  of  which  this 
is  the  fifth.  Rei>orts  of  talks  and  demonstrations  at 
the  general  and  the  section  meetings  are  included. 

I'usiness  l.ducation  for  Tomorrow  is  the  major 
theme  of  the  general  section  of  the  book.  The 
reatlcr  of  these  papers  is  impressed  with  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  business  education.  'Hiere  arc  so  many 
elements  to  be  considercti  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  brief,  yet  comprehensive,  statements  about  the 
business  education  tif  the  future.  Even  among  the 
few  papers  given,  many  ideas  arc  brought  forth.  The 
necessity  for  the  .acquisition  of  desirable  personality 
and  character  traits,  for  cultural  education,  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  social  ideals,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful 
skills — all  arc  mentioned. 

The  reports  of  section  meetings  arc  especially  stimu¬ 
lating.  Classes  of  boys  and  girls  were  brought  to 
the  meetings  for  demonstration  lessons.  Stenographic 
reports  make  it  possible  for  the  reader  of  the  yearbook 
not  only  to  visualize  and  to  “hear"  each  lesson,  but 
also  to  note  the  comments  made  by  the  members  of 
the  audience.  These  comments  reveal  friendly  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  among  teachers  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  reaching  universal  agreement  as  to  the  one 
best  procedure  to  use  in  teaching  any  lesson.  The 
various  lessons  were  designed  to  show  how  character 
traits  may  be  devclo{)cd  in  the  teaching  of  any  of 
the  business  subjects. 

The  proceedings  of  the  following  section  meetings 
arc  rciKirtcd;  accounting  and  commercial  law,  adver¬ 
tising  and  salesmanship,  college,  commercial  art,  eco¬ 
nomics,  Gregg  shorthand.  Pitman  shorthand,  and 
private  schools. 

There  are  lessons  on  Gregg  and  Pitman  shorthand. 
I^uis  .\.  Leslie  gives  a  brief  and  clear  explanation 
of  the  beliefs  underlying  the  functional  method  of 
teaching  CJrcgg  shorthand. 

The  stenographic  reports  of  demonstration  lessons 
and  the  comments  on  them  are  of  such  value  to 
teachers  that  it  is  hoped  that  more  associations  will 
prepare  programs  of  this  type  and  publish  reports  of 
them. 


MORE  for 


your  money 


^  oil  can  get  more  for  your  money 
if  you  use  — 

20THCKMI  RY  B(  H)KKKK1MN(; 
AM)  accohntim; 

Seventeenth  Edition 


With  this  new  hook  you  can  emphasize 
the  social  values  without  sacrificing  the 
practical  vocational  values.  The  textbook 
is  complete  in  itself,  but  you  may  obtain 
optional  practice  material  at  low  cost. 
.Available  for  a  course  of  any  length. 


SOI  1 11 -W  KSTKRN 

piblishint;  co. 

(Specialists  in  Rusiness  Education) 

Cincinnati  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


SHALL  WE  SEND  A  SAMPLE 
COPY  OF  ^’MODERN 
FINANCE”  TO  YOU? 


To  readers  of  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  upon  receipt  of  their 
name  and  address  or  that  of  a  friend 
or  associate  whom  they  believe  will  be 
interested,  we  will  send,  with  our 
compliments,  a  copy  of  ’’Modern 
Finance.”  If  you  wish  to  do  so,  use 
this  handy  form. 


FINANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Name  . 

Bank  or  F'irm . 

Address  . 

City .  State . 

At  suRgestion  of 

Your  Name . 

Address . 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Personal  Notes 


|McGRAW.HlLL 

Texts 


Rittenhouse  and  Smithes 

SECRETARIAL 

ACCOUNTING 

Second  edition — A  revision  of  Rittenhouse — 
Elements  of  Accounts 

^2.20 

Presents  accountiiiR  tor  liiRh  school  and  business 
school  courses,  covering  those  aspects  particularly 
valuable  to  the  person  entering  the  secretarial 
field.  Althouiih  mercantile  accountiiiR  is  covered, 
this  is  brought  in  after  considerable  emphasis  has 
Seen  given  to  keeping  books  for  the  individual 
business  or  professional  man.  including  a  good 
variety  of  exercises  dealing  with  household,  club, 
personal  accounts,  the  handling  of  property,  etc. 
Problems  and  (|uestions  in  the  Ixwk.  and  four 
available  practice  sets,  offer  the  instructor  a 
full  selectimi  of  supplementary  material. 

Brewster  and  Palnter*s 

INTRODUCTION 
TO  ADVERTISING 

Third  Edition,  ^2.00 

Written  originally  to  meet  the  need  for  an 
elementary,  logically-arranged,  understandable 
text  for  secondary  school  pupils,  this  book 
explains  in  non-tcchnical  language  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  advertising  with  enough 
details  to  illustrate  them  and  fix  them  thoroughly 
in  mind. 

IV rite  for  further  information 


McGRAW  -  HILL 
BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

3  50  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


•  C.  W.  Kammerer,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  at  Central  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  will  conduct  two  new  courses  in 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Detroit.  One  deals  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  commercial  education; 
the  other  is  a  seminar  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  (Graduate  and  undergraduate  credit  is 
given, 

•  One  oe  the  first  two  Master  of  Science 
degrees  ever  granted  by  Detroit  Institute  of 
Technology  will  be  awarded  this  month  to 
John  D.  McMillan.  Mr.  McMillan,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Engineering  College  for 
the  last  two  years,  took  as  the  subject  of  his 
thesis  “The  History  and  Development  of 
Communication.”  I  Ic  is  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  educator,  D,  W.  McMillan,  head  of 
the  commercial  department.  Southwestern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Summer  School  Directory 

[Continued  from  A/ay] 

Georgia 

Dr.wghon's  BfsiNF.ss  CoLi.HGE,  Savannah,  June  22 
to  July  31.  O.  L.  Ashcraft,  President. 

Kansas 

University  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Two  terms:  June 
3  to  July  28;  July  29  to  August  25.  L.  B.  Sipple, 
Director.  Faye  M.  Ricketts,  Instructor  in  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Massachusetts 

LoWE.I.I,  t^O.MMI  RCIAl.  Coi.I.ECF.,  LoWcIl.  Julv  h 
through  .August  H.  II.  U.  Quinn,  Principal. 
Jordan  Sfcretariai.-Tltoriai.  Schooi.,  Melrose.  June 
22  to  July  26.  Mrs.  E.  Kent  Lossone,  Dean. 

Missouri 

Ckntrai.  Coi.i.egk,  Fayette,  June  8  to  August  7. 
E.  P.  Pucket.  Dean. 

Pennsylvania 

Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  June  1  to 
June  20;  June  22  to  .August  1.  .A.  C.  Baugher, 
Director;  Luella  Bowman,  Supervisor  of  Cximmcr- 
i  cial  Subjects. 
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UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 

ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  W'orld's  Business 


W  hen  writing  Sundstrand  plnisr  nnntitin  the.  Business  Education  W  orld. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


WHEN  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the 
thing  you  seek  in  an  adding-hguring 
machine  is  speed! 

Combined  with  its  famous  ten-key  opera¬ 
tion,  the  new  3-Point  Control  feature  of  the 
Underwood  Sundstrand  allows  this  ma¬ 
chine  to  list  figures  on  the  tape  15?^  to  25^ 
faster.  Yet  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  gives 
you  more  than  speed.  It  gives  you  accuracy, 
durability,  simplicity.  The  touch  system  of 
operation  on  the  Underwood  Sundstrand 
develops  naturally  and  as  the  result  of  just 
a  few  hours’  practice.  Why  not  mail  the 
coupon  today  for  more  information  on  the 
new  10- Key  Underwood  Sundstrand  with 
3 -Point  Control. 


Adding  Machine  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 
Adanig  Machines...  Typewriters...  Accounting  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


M  E  RAL 


KEYS 

fhahalll 


Adding  .Wachine  Division,  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co. 
One  I'a-k  AvemiH  New  S'nrk.  N.  T. 

Please  send  information  on  the  new  Underwood 
Sundstrand  3-POINT  CONTROL  without  obli¬ 
gation  to  me,  of  course. 


Same _ 


.Address _ 


SHORTHAND  PRACTICE  MATERIAL 

For  besinnins  and  advanced  classes — 6339 
standard  words,  counted  at  an  intensity 
of  1.40  to  facilitate  timed  dictation 


Junior  O.G.A.  Test 

Ihcrc  IS  a  law  that  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  we  must 
pluck  It.  But  there  will  be  no  fruit  if  w'e  nip  the 
buds  from  the  tree.*”  So  it  is  with  the  fruits  of 
our  fancy. 

If  our  ideal  is  to  become  a  js'rfat  painter,  to  write 
books  or  direct*”  business  or  make  dresses,  we  must 
give  this  desire  a  chance  to  grow'  by  training  ami 
caring  for  it.  You  will  some  day,””  you  blithely  say. 
But  the  years  roll  on  anil  if  you  do  not  heeil  their 
warning  you  need  not  be  amazed  if  some  day  you"” 
awake  to  find  that  you  cannot  paint  pictures  nor 
write  books  nor  make  dresses  for  you  never  learned 
how,  and  now  it  is'””  too  late  to  learn!  (103) 

The  Widow  With  U  nique 
Ideas  on  Pro^it 

From  ''Basic  Fmblcs”  issued  by  H ollingsu'orth  fr  IVhit- 
ney  Comf'any,  manufacturers  of  Basic  Bond 

Making  savings  that  are  too  costly  and  spending 
too  much  for  too  little  have  always  been  common 
habits. 

Take  the*”  case  of  the  Widow  that  lived  in  the 
Ml -.allow .  She  had  a  Hen  that  laid  an  egg  a  day  as 
regularly  as  the*”  Sun  rose.  But  one  afterninin  the 
Willow  got  to  figuring  on  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  faithful"®  Hen’s  quota  to  two  eggs  a  day. 

So  the  Widow  iloubled  the  Hen’s  allowance  of 
barley,  this  looking  like  a*”  natural  procedure  and 
being  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Hen.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  resfioniling  in’”®  kind,  the  Hen  grew  sleek 
and  fat  and  lazy — so  lazy  in  fact  that  eventually 
she  quit  laying  eggs  entirely.'*® 

■'Figures  are  not  always  facts.” 

(Ti>o  much  is  too  much;  and  t<K) 
little  is  too  little.)  (13S) 

The  Use  of  the  Margin 

Excerpfs  from  a  Volume  of  This  Title 

By  EDWARD  HOWARD  GRIGGS 

What  three  weeks  in  the  year  arc  there  the  jsiKircst 
lessons  in  every  college  in  .'\merica'  1  have  studieil*® 
the  question  somewhat;  and  1  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  the  last  thice  before  the  summer  vaca¬ 


tion,  or  the*®  first  three  in  the  autumn,  after  its 
close;  but  1  think  it  is  the  latter.  Yet  surely,  after 
the  long  summer"®  vacation  the  student  should  re¬ 
turn  so  refreshed  by  other  forms  of  activity  that  the 
opening  weeks  of  the"®  term  should  be  the  most 
valuable  of  his  year.  He  has  been  to  the  seashore 
or  the  mountains;  or  he  has  been  working'””  on  a 
threshing  machine,  selling  books  to  an  unsuspecting 
public  or  doing  some  other  semi-honorable'*®  labor  to 
get  money  for  his  next  year’s  course;  and  thus  he 
should  turn  again  to  intellectual  work  with'*®  splen¬ 
did  vigor  and  make  the  first  days  count  to  the  full. 
Yet  the  student  complains;  ”lt  takes  me  a  month  to 
get  back  into'"®  my  studies.”  He  should  be  ashamed 
to  make  such  a  dishonorable  confession  until  he  has 
done  his  best'"”  to  conquer  the  fault.  Again,  there 
IS  no  excuse  for  the  failure:  it  is  due  to  mere  iner¬ 
tia — laziness. 

Next*”®  to  the  first  three  w'ceks  in  the  autumn  it 
is  the  last  three  before  the  summer  vacation  that  arc 
most  nearly  wasted**®  in  every  college  in  our  lanil. 
We  do  what  we  can  to  hold  the  student  up  to  the 
end;  refuse  degrees**®  and  credits  unless  he  remains 
faithfully;  multiply  examinations  that  should  have 
been  obsolete  long  ago,*"”  and  resort  to  all  manner 
of  petty  tricks.  It  does  little  good;  the  last  weeks 
the  work  ravels  out  and  goes  to**”  pieces.  And  it 
is  not  that  we  close  too  late:  if  we  stopjicd  three 
weeks  earlier  it  would  be  the  same.  It  is  that  be¬ 
cause*®”  we  are  going  to  stop  soon  we  begin  to  let 
go  in  advance,  and  so  waste  the  last  part  of  one 
action  and®*®  the  first  part  of  the  next  in  mere 
useless  friction. 

What  place  on  the  program  of  a  ministers’  meet¬ 
ing  or  a  teachers’®*®  meeting  docs  every  speaker 
ilread?  The  last  half-hour  before  closing.  Now 
ministers  and  teachers  arc®"®  unusually  cultivated 
people  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  self-control; 
yet  even  with  such  hearers,®*®  the  fact  that  the 
audience  is  to  go  soon  makes  it  begin  to  leave  some 
time  in  advance.  Even  if  people*®®  are  too  courteous 
actually  to  get  up  and  go  out,  their  minds  wander, 
they  go  in  spirit;  and  thus,  again,**”  waste  the  last 
part  of  one  form  of  action  and  the  first  part  of  the 
next,  through  carelessness.  It  is  so  with  a  Wag¬ 
ner**®  opera  or  a  Shakespeare  drama.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  the  suburbanite,  with  his  pitiless  last  train, 
and  it*"®  is  not  pleasant  to  stay  unprepared  in  the 
city  overnight  in  evening  dress.  Watch,  however, 
the  people  who**®  spoil  the  last  twenty  minutes  of 
noble  music  or  impressive  drama:  thev  do  not  look 
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like  suburbanites,  but®“®  are  rather  the  people  who 
because  they  are  to  go  soon  begin  going  now,  and 
so  injure  the  joy  and  culture^*®  of  themselves  and 
of  their  neighbors. 

1  have  been  making  some  observations  of  people 
who  travel,  and  have  come  to®*®  the  conclusion  that 
enough  time  is  waste-d  on  railway  trains  and  at  rail¬ 
way  stations  to  carry  on  all  the®“®  educational  activi¬ 
ties  of  America  if  that  time  could  be  utilized  with 
some  degree  of  intelligence.®*®  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
(leople  who  loaf  about  the  stations:  let  us  assume 
that  they  arc  hopeless  and®“®  beneath  consideration; 
but  to  those  who  arc  there  for  some  serious  purjxisc. 
Your  train,  for  example,  is  late:"®®  what  do  you  dor 
Walk  up  and  down  the  platform,  examine  your 
watch,  ask  the  agent  if  the  train  is  near:  it  will  not**® 
put  steam  in  the  Ixiilcr,  bring  the  train  a  moment 
stKiner;  it  is  cultivating  a  kind  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion,**®  letting  your  energy  run  ofT  uselessly  in  every 
direction.  Your  train  comes;  you  enter  it  for  the 
hours**®  of  your  journey;  you  cannot  read  much 
without  hurting  your  eyes;  nature  goes  by,  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  your  imagination ;‘®“  it  is  one  of  the  best 
occasions  in  the  world  to  think.  Yet  what  elo  people 
dor  They  buy  a  later  and'“'’  later  edition  of  some 
sensational  newspajxr  just  to  keep  from  thinking — 
to  let  the  mind  be  titillated'*®  by  a  series  of  vagrant 
fancies  and  rejxirts  of  incidents  that  come  and  go. 
Thank  heaven  they  go!  Think  what'"®  it  would 
be  if  they  all  stayed  in  the  mind.  The  fault  is  again 
mere  careless  failure  to  use  the  full  opportunity’*® 
for  one  action,  and  turn  from  it,  without  wasteful 
friction,  to  the  next. 

Both  secrets  of  wonderful  achievement**'®  might 
be  summed  up  in  Cioethe's  maxim:  “Ohne  Hast, 
ohne  Rast” — “L’nhasting,  Unresting" — to  work  with¬ 
out  the  heedless**®  waste  that  defeats  its  own  encl, 
yet  with  never  the  rest  of  idleness,  finding  refresh¬ 
ment  in  changed  activity**®— such  is  the  secret  of 
great  achievement.  (8*47) 

From  Coast  to  Coast 

Written  by  Iva  L.  Duden 
West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 

1  iiK  Nkw  l.Nt.i  and  Statks 

'Hie  New  England  section  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  Maine.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Connecticut. and  RIkkIc  Island.  It  is  a 
hilly,  rugged  region,  the  soil  is  very  thin  anti  the 
winters  are  Iting  anti  ctild.*®  The  tyiie  of  soil,  and 
the  cotil.  moist  weather  make  an  ideal  combinatitm 
for  the  growing  of  ixitatoes.  .Along"®  the  .Atlantic 
Caiast  can  be  caught  herring,  halibut,  mackerel,  cod, 
hatldock.  and  lobsters.  The  cities  leatling  in*®  the 
fishing  industry  are  Boston  and  (iloucester. 

The  swift  moving  rivers  ftirming  rapids  and  water¬ 
falls  afTortU"®  an  abundance  of  cheap  power  for  the 


mills.  Cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  ItKated  at  Fall  i 
River,  Manchester,’*®  Fitchburg,  I^wrence,  Lewiston, 
Pawtucket,  and  Providence;  and  the  manufacture  of  ^ 
shtKs  at  Lynn,  Bnxkton,  Haverhill,’*®  Boston,  and 
Salem.  Other  manufacturing  plants  make  men’s  hats 
at  Danbury,  firearms  at  Springfield,  hardware  in’*® 
New  Britain,  machine  ukiIs  in  Worcester,  and  paper 
in  Holyoke.  (Jranite  is  quarried  to  a  considerable’*® 
extent  around  Quincy,  and  marble  is  found  in 
abundance  at  Proctor.  There  arc  a  great  many  his¬ 
torical”®®  places  in  this  section.  (20‘>) 

Till  MiDDi  K  .Atlantic 

1  his  section  inclutles  the  states  of  New  A'ork,  New 
lersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  It  is 
hilly”®  and  rugged  anil  has  a  climate  suitable  for 
agriculture,  manufacturing  and  trade.  The  fruit 
region*®  arountl  Lake  Ontario  produces  apples,  grafies, 
peaches,  jHars  and  currants:  while  the  region  along 
the  C'oastal"®  plain  of  Delaware  anil  Maryland  pro¬ 
duces  melons,  tomatoes,  cranberries,  peas,  |xitatocs, 
beans,  and  corn.  In*®  New  A'ork  hay  is  the  chief 
crop  and  dairying  the  chief  industry.  The  fish 
prinlucts  which  are  located  in  the’®®  Chesapeake  Bay 
are  oysters,  clams,  anil  shad.  With  the  abunilance  of 
coal  and  water  |X)wer  there  arc  numerous'”®  manu- 
huturing  cities;  textiles  at  .Amsterdam,  Utica,  and 
Phil.idelphia:  gloves  in  lohnstown  and  (iloversville;’*® 
collars  in  'I'roy;  kixlaks  anil  camera  supplies  in 
RiKhester;  shoes  in  Binghamton;  typewriters  in 
l!ton'“®  and  Syracuse;  furniture  in  lamcstown;  silk 
in  Paterson.  New  jersey;  iron  and  steel  at  Pittsburgh 
and  jxitterics’*®  at  Trenton.  Near  Scranton.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  and  Pottsville  is  practically  all  the  anthracite 
coal  in  the  LTited'"'®  States.  Pennsylvania  holds 
first  place  in  slate  and  limestone  and  New  York  in 
sandstone.  (21 -4) 

riiK  SoiTH 

The  southern  region  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,*® 
North  and  South  I'arolina,  (icorgia,  Florida.  .Alabama, 
.Mississipiu,  .Arkansas,  Louisiana.*®  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  \arietv  n-Nir  the  sea.  but  the 
uplands  are*®  comjxised  of  reddish  sands  and  clay 
loams.  The  climate  vanes  from  the  subtropical  to 
the  temperate.  On  the  ujilands*®  there  are  forests 
of  oak.  sycamore,  hickory,  and  black  walnut,  while 
on  the  swampy  lands  grow  the  cypress  and’®®  the 
yellow  [line  from  which  we  get  turpentine  and  resin. 

Kentucky  is  noted  for  the  long-horned  steer,  which 
has  been  replaced  by  the  short-horned  species. 
Louisville  is  the  greatest  tobacco  market  in  the  world, 
(aitton.  which  is  still’*®  largely  cultivated  by  hand, 
and  peanuts  arc  grown  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

(I=i-4) 

'I'm.  Middle  West 

The  Middle  West  consists  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana.  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,*®  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  and  South  Dakirta,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  The  climate  is  of  the  continental  type*®  and 
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the  level,  roIlin>;  prairies  ot  a  ticep  rich  loam.  I  here 
are  forests  of  oak.  ash,  basswrKxl,  birch,  maple,  white 
pine,  hemlock,"®  and  spruce.  Corn,  which  goes  to 
market  in  the  condensed  form  of  beef,  {lork,  mutton, 
horses,  and  mules,  is  grown  from  Central"®  Ohio  to 
Central  Kansas.  Spring  wheat  grows  in  Minnesota 
anil  the  Dakotas;  while  winter  wheat  is  grown  in’®® 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri.  The  meat  packing 
industry  is  liKated  in  Chicago,  South  Omaha,’"®  St. 
[oseph,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  Indiana()olis,  St.  Louis, 
and  Cincinnati;  the  lumber  industry’*®  at  Duluth, 
S.iginaw,  and  Hay  Caty;  the  automobile  industry  at 
Detroit,  Flint,  Lansing,  Cleveland,  and’"®  Toledo;  the 
paper  mills  around  (Jrecn  Hay  and  Duluth;  furniture 
making  at  tirand  Rapids,  Shelxiygan,  anil  RiKk- 
ford.'"®  CJold  is  found  in  the  Hlack  Hills;  iron  ore 
in  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  beds  of  gypSum 
from  Kansas  to*®®  Iowa;  salt  near  Detroit;  and  jxit- 
teries  near  Last  Liverixxil  and  Cincinnati.  (215) 

The  Pi.ATEAU  Section 

The  arid  and  semi-arid  territory  of  the  United 
States  includes  the  states  of  .Arizona,*®  Nevaila,  New 
.Mexico,  Colorado,  Iilaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  Irrigation  is  practiced*®  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  these  states.  The  ruggedness  of  the 
soil  and  the  climate  have  been  barriers"®  that  have- 
been  difficult  to  overcome.  Mining  is  a  leading  in- 
liustry.  There  arc  bcils  of  anthracite  coal  in"®  Colo¬ 
rado  and  New  Mexico;  lead  and  zinc  in  Idaho: 
cop|>er  in  Arizona,  Montana,  and  Utah;’®®  precious 
stones  like  turquoise,  sapphires,  anti  topaz  are  founil 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  The’*® 
greatest  copper  center  in  the  world  is  at  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  city  of  Denver  is  the  most  prominent’*® 
commercially.  It  originated  as  a  placer-mining  camp. 

It  has  a  jxipulation  of  over’"®  200,000;  nine  railways 
enter  it.  It  is  a  center  for  grain,  slaughtering,  meat 
packing,  and  the  smelting  and’*®  refining  of  lead. 
The  origin  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  due  to  a  religious 
movement.  It  is  the  business  center*®®  for  the  irri¬ 
gated  region  and  the  market  for  the  sheep  husbandry 
of  the  Creat  Basin.  (217) 

The  Pacific  Region 

This  region  consists  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
('alifornia.  In  the  north  we  find  a  comparatively*® 
warm  climate  both  winter  and  summer;  while  South¬ 
ern  California  has  a  sulrtropical  climate  with  almost*® 
rainless  summers.  In  Washington  and  Oregon  the 
fruit  crops  are  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums; 
while  in"®  California  they  are  oranges,  olives,  lemons, 
and  figs.  A  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  region 
is  in  its  forest."®  Puget  Sound  is  the  center  of  the 
Douglas  hr  and  cedar.  The  Northern  Pacihe  slope 
contains  the  largest’®®  bixly  of  standing  coniferous 
trees  in  the  United  States.  Lumbering  is  the  chief 
industry  in  Tacoma,’*®  Portland,  and  Sjxikane;  flour 
milling  at  Stixkton  and  Sacramento;  and  the  rehning 
of  Hawaiian  and’*®  California  beet  sugar  in  San 
Francisco.  The  mctrojxilis  of  the  Pacihe  Caiast  is  the 
City’"®  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  fruit  center  of 
Southern  California,  the  country  around  being  irri¬ 


gated’"®  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  The  region 
around  it  contains  silver,  lead,  gold  mines,  and 
jHtroleum.  Its*®®  most  noted  industries  are  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  moving  pictures  and  mining  machinery. ’(2 16) 

Canadian  Minerals 

Canada  has  a  large  variety  as  w'ell  as  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  minerals.  Very  little  is  known  of*®  the  possi¬ 
bilities  from  a  mineral  stand[X)int  of  the  unexplored 
Northwest  Territory,  (fold  is  found  in*®  the  Yukon 
Territory;  copjier  in  the  mountain  region  of  British 
('.olumbia;  iron  in  the  Lake  Superior"®  region  and 
Nova  Scotia,  ('anada  has  a  monopoly  in  the  protluc- 
tion  of  nickel,  the  mines"®  around  Sudbury  being 
the  most  productive  in  the  world.  It  has  large  de- 
))osits  of  mica.  The  mine  of’®®  asbestos  which  pro- 
iluces  between  eighty  and  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
world's  sujiply  is  located  in  the  Province’*®  of 
Quebec.  It  has  large  fields  of  coal  which  are  known 
to  extend  over  an  area  of  more  than’*®  111,000 
square  miles.  They  are  divided  into  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New’"®  Brunswick, 
the  lignite  fields  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  in’*®  British 
Oilumbia,  V'ancouver  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  The  lack  of  natural  waterways  and  rail¬ 
roads*®®  has  hindered  the  full  development  of  the 
western  fields.  (210) 

^  Graded  Letters 

Writfen  by  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

For  Shorthand  Speed  Dictation  Record 
409-A 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Mr.  Quick: 

'The  furniture  alxiut  which  you  asked  in  your  letter 
was  ilone  a  week  ago,  and  it  will  give  us*®  great 
[ileasure  to  have  it  sent  to  you  at  once,  if  you  will  tell 
us  where  you  wish  it  sent.  1  do  not  think  we  can*® 
deliver  it  sixmer  than  Monday,  because  it  is  not 
[xissible  to  get  it  packed  projserly  tixlay.  We  had 
a"®  suitable  packing  case,  but  it  was  used  a  few  days 
ago,  and  1  have  not  been  able  to  replace  it  since.  If*® 
you  must  have  it  tomorrow,  I  shall  pack  it  as  well 
as  1  can,  but.  of  course,  I  do  not  like  to  let  it  go 
out’®®  without  projxrr  packing.  .'\t  any  rate,  please 
write  us  what  you  wish  to  have  done  with  it,  and 
we  shall  have  our  shipping’*®  department  comply 
with  your  wishes. 

I  always  like  to  please  a  customer,  but  at  the  same 
time  1  advise  my’*®  customers  that  first-class  work 
takes  a  certain  length  of  time.  It  can  be  hurried  to 
some  extent,  but  after  that  it’"®  will  be  sjxiiled  by 
haste.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  we  have  had  with  our  customers  has’*®  been 
caused  to  a  great  extent,  by  trying  to  do  in  a  day 
or  two  what  should  be  done  in  a  week  or  two;  that 
is*®®  to  sav,  haste  and  waste  go  hand  in  hand. 

Once  in  a  while,  it  may  be  possible  to  rush  a 
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|ub  without  spoiling  it,^^"  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  Why  should  you  want  to  save  a  day 
or  two  now  on  a  piece  of  furniture,**®  only  to  regret 
the  haste  sooner  or  later  when  the  faults  begin  to 
show  up  more  ami  more?  As  a  matter**®  of  fact, 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  jx-ople  do  not  realize 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  although  I  have**®  rc- 
lieated  it  over  and  over  again  to  my  customers.  Do 
you  know  that  I  would  lose  your  order  rather*®® 
than  be  forced  to  do  jxxir  work  on  it? 

To  be  sure,  I  sometimes  have  to  do  work  faster 
than  it  should  be  done,  but  I®*®  always  do  it  right, 
no  matter  how  much  extra  time  1  have  to  spend  on 
It.  In  other  words,  I  do  the  work  as**®  soon  as 
possible  without  spoiling  it,  but  I  save  time  for  .my 
customers  because  I  am  quicker  than  most  men. 
(360) 

Graded  Letters 

Written  by  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

For  Shorthand  Speed  Dictation  Record 
408-A 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

I  have  had  my  stenographer  transcribe  the  inspir¬ 
ing  ex(x>sition  of  the  views  that  you  gave*®  in  your 
lecture  recently.  Me  is  very  proficient,  and  1  assure 
you  that  he  has  made  a  complete  stenographic*®  report 
of  your  optimistic  address.  Although  your  views 
conflicted  with  those  held  by  the  majority"®  of  the 
audience,  you  said  nothing  offensive,  and  the  results 
justified  your  radical  attitude  on  this**®  technical 
question. 

I  have  read  your  talk  critically,  and  although  I 
agree  with  you  theoretically,*®®  I  shall  have  to  stipu¬ 
late  that,  for  }X)litical  reasons,  a  few  changes  be  made 
before  it  is  printed. 

The’*®  originality  you  displayed  was  a  source  of 
gratification  to  me,  as  1  have  often  had  occasion**®  to 
exjxistulate  with  our  speakers  because  of  the  futility 
of  having  them  repeat  the  same  talks,  which*"®  were 
uninteresting  because  of  their  familiarity. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  particularly**'®  on  the 
credibility  and  plausibility  of  your  talk.  The  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  your  ideas*®®  has  given  us  much  publicity 
already,  and  we  know  the  desirability  of  any  fea¬ 
ture**®  on  the  program  that  will  help  us  to  get  the 
publicity  we  need  to  overcome  the  general  hostility**® 
we  have  had  to  face  thus  far. 

The  singularity  and  originality  of  your  views  on 
these  subjects  have*"®  stimulated  my  mind  to  some 
original  s|X-culation  along  these  lines. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we*"®  have  received 
many  telegrams  from  those  in  the  neighborluKid  who 
heard  the  talk  through  the  local  radio  station. ®®®  One 
man  in  the  vicinity  said  that  he  had  never  heard  the 
topic  handled  with  such  dignity  and  humanity,**® 
while  another  said  your  theological  ideas  were  dog¬ 
matic,  your  attempts  at  biography®*®  were  inarticulate, 
and  your  statistics  were  as  emphatic  as  they  were 
lacking  in  veracity. 

Cordially  yours,  (360) 


xjir 


Amazing  Innovations 


•  Spacious  rooms  with  big  white 
tiled  baths  at  ordinary  hotel  prices: 
Single  rooms  with  bath,  from  ^3 
Double  rooms  with  bath,  from  t ^ 

•  Fixed-price  meals  to  meet  all 
pocketbooks. 

•  Congress  luxury!  Now  you 
can  stay  at  the  Congress  for 
less  than  $5.50  per  day — in¬ 
cluding  room  and  three  ex¬ 
cellent  meals. 

•  Enjoy  all  the  traditional 
ries  at  greatly  reduced  rates: 
home-sized  guest  rooms — 
magnificent  dining  rooms 
serving  epicurean  meals 
— wonderful  location 
where  the  Loop 
meets  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan. 


H.L.KAUFMAN,A£^<^W 


( 


Graded  Letters 

Wriffen  by  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

For  Shorthand  Speed  Dictation  Record 
4 10- A 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 

The  .Ameruan  ambassador  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  citizen*®  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  who  decided  that  he  woukl 
IfK'ate  in  Philadelphia  because  a  number  of  his*® 
literary  friends  lived  there.  He  tcnik  with  him  his 
clerk  and  his  bookkeeper.  He  knew  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  all"®  their  moving  expenses.  Being  a 
benevolent  gentleman,  he  ilrove  them  as  far  as 
Trenton  in  his  automobile"®  as  an  accommodation 
to  them. 

His  secretary  had  already  located  an  elaborate*®® 
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house  for  himself  and  his  wife.  He  scarcely  had 
time  to  put  his  signature  on  the  lease  when  a  sales¬ 
man  from  the  warehouse’*”  of  the  wholesale  mer¬ 
chant  tried  to  sell  him  every  possible  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  subordinate’*®  was  very  much  disap- 
[xnnted  when  a  disagreement  arose  that  caused  him 
to  abandon  further  dealings. 

.\fter’*°  some  argument  he  designated  a  substitute 
to  act  as  a  messenger  in  the  subsecjueni’*"  negotia¬ 
tions.  With  his  assistance  he  hoped  to  succeed,  or 
at  least  to  make  substantial  progress.  If  the  substi¬ 
tute*®®  had  been  more  punctual  in  conveying  his 
master’s  approval,  in  all  probability  their  expecta¬ 
tions**®  would  have  been  fulfilled.  But  because  of 
his  obvious  neglect  and  his  practice  of  specifying  dis¬ 
tinctly**®  unreasonable  terms  in  each  application, 

I  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  his  conspicuous 
I  lack**®  of  that  energy  so  indisiK-nsable  in  prosecuting 
a  matter  like  this.  Likewise,  it  was  felt  that,  be¬ 
cause**®  of  his  curious  failure  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  his  customer,  the  fault  was  entirely  his,  and*®® 
he  was  not  entitled  to  any  sympathy. 

The  suliorrlinate’s  silence  is  not  considered  signifi¬ 
cant,**®  but  it  was  observed  that  he  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  even  partial  publication  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions**®  formulated  by  the  independent  examiner 
from  headquarters.  Consequently,  after  comparing 
all**®  the  affidavits  made  by  those  familiar  with  the 
case,  I  think  we  may  conclude  accurately  that  his**® 
employer  was  justified  in  asking  for  his  resignatictn. 
(391) 

^^Okey-Doke  22, 

Come  on  In  \" 

By  M.  M.  BEARD 

From  February  "Piclt-Ups"  1936,  issued  by  the 
Western  Electric  Company 

Okeh,  -BH — runway’s  clear,  the  field’s  yours- — come 
on  in,  404. 

“22  calling  WRKF.*®— Calling  WRLL— do  you  get 
me — I’m  five  miles  south  of  Newark.’’ 


“Okey-doke,  22 — what’s  your*®  altitude? — I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  drop  to  1,000 — we  have  a  TWA  Ford 
flying  blind — I’ll  send  him  up*®  to  2,000.  Stand  by 
22,  I’ll  advise  landing.’’ 

“Plane  407  to  WREE  Newark"® — plane  407  over 
Martin’s  Creek  to  Newark — arriving  in  20  minutes 
— what  are  your  ground  conditions’®®  Newark?” 

“Okeh  407 — I  get  you — ceiling  800  feet — visibility 
two  miles — thickening  haze’*® — wind  northeast — four 
miles.  Got  it,  407?” 

Translated  from  plane  lingo  into  plain  language 
this  conglomeration’*®  of  figures  and  staccato  phrases 
sjiells  “Airixirt  Traffic  Control  by  Radio.” 

In  a  glass  enclosed  tower’*®  known  as  Station 
WREE,  overlooking  the  Newark  Airjxirt,  this  radio 
traffic  cop  carries’*®  on  24  hours  out  of  24.  There 
is  scarcely  a  moment’s  silence,  particularly  on  a 
rainy*®®  day  when  a  thick  gray  haze  blankets  the 
field.  The  metallic  voices  booming  forth  from  five 
loud  s|>eakcrs  drown  out  the  steady**®  downjxiur  on 
the  glass  roof.  The  man  on  duty  seems  to  have  ten 
ears  and  as  many  hands.  Four  or  five  pilots  or**® 
ground  station  operators  may  be  calling  in  at  one 
time,  but  he  gets  them  all  and  answers  them  in 
rapid*"®  succession.  He  twists  a  dial,  jots  down  some 
figures  on  his  log  pad  w'ith  his  left  hand  and  then 
grabs  the  microphone. 

“Okey**®-doke,  22 — come  in  on  east  runway.  508 
— the  way’s  clear  to  take  off.” 

“American  -Airline  from  Buffalo*®®  over  Martin’s 
Creek.” 

For  (K-rhaps  three  minutes  the  voices  cease,  and 
the  silence  is  startling.  The  ojierator®*®  glances  over 
the  field  through  the  wet  window  panes  ami  watches 
the  graceful  descent  of  plane  22  nearby.  Like**®  a 
great  silver  gull  it  circles,  dips,  glides  to  the  ground 
and  taxies  up  to  a  passenger  station.  Five  pas¬ 
sengers®"®  step  out  and  hurry  into  the  building  out 
of  the  storm. 

A  boy  clmbing  the  spiral  staircase  that  leads  to 
this  dome®*®  of  voices  brings  noonday  coffee  and  the 
news  that  Katharine  Hepburn  has  just  landed  at  the 
far  cml  of  the  field.*"® 

“You  should  have  seen  her,”  says  the  boy  breath¬ 
lessly.  “She  got  away  before  the  reporters  could  snap 
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All  Gregg  Representatii’cs  Stop  Exclu¬ 
sively  at  The  Willard  in  ll'ashtngton. 


HISTORIC 

President  Grant’s  strolls  "up  the  Avenue” 
to  the  old  Willard  are  memorable  .  .  . 

Leaders  of  today’s  affairs  find  themselves 
a^ain  the  center  of  National  events  at  the 
modern  Willard — modern  in  appointments — 
moderate  ratios — old  in  tradition. 

WILLARD  HOTEL 

"Residence  of  Presidents" 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somerx-illc,  Managing  Director 
NKW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE 
11  W.  42nd  Street  LOn^acre  5-4500 
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her — )ust  ducked  and - Hut**"  the  oinrator  is 

not  listening.  He  has  guided  so  many  celebrities  to 
safety.  He  is  much  more**"  interested  in  that  r\V.\ 
flying  blind  over  the  field.  He  must  keep  it  out  of 
the  way  of  the*""  .•\merican  .Airliner  now  due  in 
ten  minutes  and  the  U.  S.  .Army  plane  preparing  to 
take  off  at  the**"  north  runway,  for  the  haze  is 
growing  more  dense  and  even  the  three  ships  Ixing 
refueled  nearby  are  Incoming  misty. His  eyes  rest 
on  the  funny  little  red  fueling  carts  that  are  scurrving 
back  and  forth  across  the  muildy  grouml.'^*" 

‘‘I’lane  ‘>6  calling  WRKK — calling — ” 

The  voices  start  again  and  he  grabs  the  micro-- 
phone. 

It'*"  is  a  one-man  job  for  only  one  can  have  the 
complete  picture  of  all  air  traffic  movements.  He 
must  know’  just  what*"®  planes  are  approaching  the 
field,  what  planes  are  preparing  to  take  off  and  those 
flying  in  the  vicinity  or  over'**®  the  airjxirt  for  testing 
purjxises.  In  fact,  he  must  know  what  is  hapinning 
on  every  part  of  the  field“‘’"  and  in  every  stratum  of 
air  over  the  field. 

The  blue-coated  traffic  cop  at  the  corner  of  42nd“*® 
Street  and  Broadway  waving  his  arms  to  cars,  trucks, 
and  pedestrians  has  an  easy  time  of  it  in  compari¬ 
son®*®  with  the  man  at  WRKK,  for  he  directs  his 
traffic  in  air  levels  as  well  as  on  the  ground.®"®  He 
must  continually  bear  in  mind  the  altitude  of  the 
flyers  as  they  approach  or  leave  the  field,®*®  par¬ 
ticularly  in  foggy  or  rainy  weather  when  the  visi¬ 
bility  is  ix>or.  It  is  a  kaleidoscopic*®®  picture  which 
he  shifts  from  one  level  to  another.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  he  builds  his  airways  through  the**®  micro¬ 
phone.  This  plane  leaving  must  fly  at  2,000  feet. 
That  transport  approaching  the  jxirt  he  directs  to 
keep  at'*®  3,000.  He  lowers  or  raises  the  ships  as 
the  case  may  be  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  colli- 
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Sion. 

Weather  conditions  may  be  of  little  moment  to 
the  Broadway  cop,  but  they  are  of  vast  importance 
to  the**®  ofierator  in  Newark’s  tower.  Calls  are  con¬ 
tinually  coming  in  recjuesting  information  as  to*®® 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  ami  ground 
conditions  at  the  airjxirt.  The  street  traffic  cop  has 
only**®  a  few  square  yards  to  sujiervise.  The  air  cop 
has  300  acres  of  field  space  and  is  in  touch  with 
planes  ten**®  miles  out  from  the  field.  Also  he  is 
advised  of  their  scheduled  arrival  from  even  greater 
distances.  He  is*"®  likewise  in  constant  touch  with 
the  ground  stations  of  the  four  airlines  that  use  the 
Newark  {x>rt  as  a  terminus.  Added**®  to  these 
various  duties  he  must  keep  a  log  of  such  traffic 
movements  as  arrivals  and  take-offs. 

Station®®"  W’RKK  is  a  beehive  of  activity,  for  New¬ 
ark  is  one  of  the  busiest  airports  in®*®  the  country. 
During  certain  pcrkxis  there  is  a  plane  arriving  every 
ten  minutes.  There  are  about®*®  97  scheduled  runs 
in  and  out  of  the  jxirt  during  the  day  and  night 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty**®  itinerant  planes 
coming  and  going.  On  a  clear  day  five  or  six  planes 
can  land  and  take  off  at  one  time,  but  in®*®  overcast 
weather  the  tower  takes  care  of  one  landing  and  take¬ 
off  at  a  time. 

A  one-man  job !  •  How  does  he  do  it*®"®  all  ?  The 


answer  lies  in  the  six  black  cabinets  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  tower  rtxim.  Here  are  his  co-work¬ 
ers*®*®  that  never  rest — five  Western  Klectric  radio 
receixers  and  one  Western  Klectric  transmitter. 
Hour*®*®  of  the  receivers  take  care  of  the  incoming 
calls  from  the  transjxirts  and  the  ground  stations  of 
the  airlines  using  the*®*®  jxirt.  The  fifth  provides  for 
reception  from  itinerant  flyers.  The  sixth  cabinet 
houses  the  transmitter.  On*®*®  the  operator’s  desk, 
forming  a  semi-circle,  are  the  five  corresjxinding  loud 
speakers  and  a  microphone.**®®  Hack  of  them  stand 
two  wiiul  indicators — one  for  vehxity  and  the  other 
for  direction. 

.A  simple  layout*'*®  of  equijiment,  it  occupies  but 
a  few  sijuare  feet  of  space  yet  it  performs  a  tre- 
menilous  job,  for  the  lives***®  of  huntlreds  of  pilots 
and  passengers  depend  to  a  large  extent  U|X)n  this 
railio  traffic  cop  as  air**""  travel  begins  or  ends  at 
Newark. 

Ship  22  is  safe  in  jxirt.  Hut  w'hat  hapixmed  on 
22’s  long  journey***®  from  the  South?  Let’s  hop 
over  to  the  ground  station  of  Kastern  .Airlines  nearby 
and  follow  the  ship  on  the  last  lap**®"  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Newark.  In  the  radio  rcxim  are  two  re¬ 
ceivers — one  for  emergency  use  and  one  tuned***®  to 
the  control  tower,  hour  more  receivers  are  located 
at  Linden,  New  Jersey,  about  ten  miles  away, 
which***®  are  controlletl  over  telephone  lines.  The 
o{x.'rator  at  the  airjxirt  simply  twirls  a  telephone  dial 
and  can*'*"®  control  his  distant  receivers  as  easily  as 
you  adiust  your  home  radio  set.  These  remote  re¬ 
ceivers***®  are  used  for  picking  up  the  planes  and 
ground  stations  on  radio-telephone  and  for  the  line’s 
jxiint-to-jxiint  telegraph**®®  circuit.  The  transmitter 
combines  two  units  and  can  transmit  on  railio-tele- 
phone  or  radio-***®  telegraph.  .At  other  locations  on 
the  field  ground  stations  of  Trans-continental  & 
Western  Airlines,  American***®  .Airlines,  and  United 
.Air  Lines  are  similarly  at  work. 

It  IS  much  quieter  at  the  E.AL  station**"®  than 
at  the  tower.  Hut  intermittently  the  loudspeakers  are 
working.  The  voices  may  be  coming  from  pilots***® 
enroute — from  the  ground  stations  of  the  three  other 
airlines,  or  from  the  control  tower. 

“Ship  22  to  Newark**"® — our  jxisition  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Wilmington,  on  top  at  fifty-eight 
hundred.’’ 

On  top  at***®  fifty-eight  huntlred  means  the 
shiji  is  flying  above  a  bank  of  clouds  or  “over¬ 
cast”  at  that  altitude.  There  may  be***®  sunshine  up 
there,  but  it  is  still  raining  here  and  the  haze  is 
heavy.  The  operator  at  E.AL  repeats***®  22’s  call  to 
verify  it. 

“Ship  22  to  WEEP  (the  station’s  call  letters) — we 
are***®  over  Canxlen — are  there  any  ships  between 
Camden  and  Newark’’’ 

The  operator  immetliately  talks  to**"®  the  tower 
to  rejxirt  the  apjiroach  of  his  plane  ami  to  learn 
what  ships  are  nearing  the  field.  He  then  relays 
the***®  information  to  22. 

“WEEP  to  22 — there  is  a  4AVA  in  the***®  vicinity 
— ought  to  be  out  of  your  way  by  the  time  you 
arrive — come  through  the  overcast  so  you  can  see 
where  you’re**"®  going — better  fly  at  1800.” 
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A  dirtcrcnt  voice  is  heard.  This  time  it  is  the 
operator at  American  Airlines  talking  to  EAL 
over  their  common  field  interphone  system.  He 
gives  a  weather**””  rejxirt  from  one  of  his  ships  just 
landed.  Ihe  EAL  ojxrator  relays  it  along. 

“Hello,  22*““” — .American  .Airlines  just  in  rejxirts 
ceiling  1700 — visibility  about  three*”*”  miles — wind 
twelve  miles  northeast.  Have  you  broken  through 
the  overcast  yet?” 

Had  the  fog  been  extremely  dense  at  Newark, *““” 
22  would  have  been  instructeil  to  lanrl  at  the  Cam¬ 
den  field,  for  the  ceiling  must  be  at  least  300  feet 
for**””  landing.  The  trip  might  also  be  delayed  if 
there  were  a  number  of  other  planes  ahead  enroute 
to  Newark.  In*'””  that  case  22  would  be  advised 
to  circle  over  Princeton  until  the  way  was  clear. 
IcKlay  it  is  “okch’'*’“”  for  22  to  continue  on  her 
course.  By  now  the  pilot  has  broken  through  the 
overcast  and  is  winging*'*”  toward  the  field  at  1800 
feet.  Ten  miles  from  the  Newark  jxirt  he  is  again 
in  touch  with  the  E.AL*'“”  operator. 

"WEEP  to  22 — I  am  now  turning  you  o\er  to 
WREE.’’*'”” 

Pile  pilot  then  tunes  his  beacon  receiver  to  278 
kilocycles  and  listens*”””  for  WREE.  From  now 
on  the  control  tower  takes  charge. 

For  outgoing  planes  the  procedure  is  reversed.*  *” 
When  the  pilot  is  ten  miles  out  of  Newark,  he 
signs  off  from  the  tower  and  his  own  ground  station 
t.ikes  control.*”*”  From  then  on  to  Washington  the 
E.AL  operator  is  on  the  job.  He  is  in  direct  com¬ 
munication*”””  with  his  jilanes  every  half  hour.  But 
there  are  many  “off-schetlule"  calls  when  the  pilot 
reipiests  additional*”””  information  or  when  the 
ground  station  gives  further  in -tructions.  If  the 
plane  is  making  the  trip  through  to  .Atlanta,**”” 
Miami,  or  New  Orleans,  other  li.AI.  stations  along 
the  line  take  over  the  ship  in  turn. 

rhus*”'”  radio  ceaselessly  weaves  an  invisible  net¬ 
work  of  communication  to  safeguartl  the  traveler 
who  sails*”*”  the  skies.  (EMI) 

There  is  a  time  in  every  man's  education  when  he 
arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy  is  ignorance;**”  that 
imitation  is  suicide:  that  he  must  take  himself  for 
better  for  worse  as  is  his  portion;  that  though*”  the 
'Vide  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  nourish¬ 
ing  corn  can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toil  be¬ 
stowed  on“”  that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  to 
him  to  till.  The  power  which  resides  in  him  is  new 
in  nature,  and  none  but””  he  knows  what  that  is 
which  he  can  ilo,  nor  docs  he  know  until  he  has 
tried.  (‘EM  — Ralph  Wa’do  Knitrson 

Actual  Business  Letters 

From  the  set  submitted  iii  the  last  Greaa 

j\ms  Letter  Contest  by  Sister  M.  Therese,  St.  Martin’s 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Messrs.  Chase  &  Burroughs 
10  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Re;  Continental  Bank  vs.  Paradise**" 


Gentlemen: 

After  talking  to  Mrs.  Vance  and  also  to  the  Trust 
Officer  at  the  Continental  Bank,  I*”  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  they  are  willing  to  sign  a  consent  to 
accept  Home  Loan  Bonds  in  the  sum  of  $14,000“® 
providing  your  client  will  pay  the  difference  between 
that  amount  and  the  total  amount  of  the*®  indebted¬ 
ness  in  cash. 

If  he  is  willing  to  do  this  and  will  execute  an 
agreement  to  that  effect,  please  let*””  me  know  and 
we  will  have  the  consent  executed  anrl  prepare  the 
necessary  agreement. 

Yours  very  truly,  (120) 


Thomas  L.  Patrick 
125  West  .Adams  Street 
I)cs  Moines,  Iowa 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  had  several**”  inquiries  from  the  (aty  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  ami  Trust  Company  with  reference  to 
the  matters  contained  in  their*”  letter  to  me  of 
■April  4,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  herewith. 

On  .April  6,  I  was  informed'*”  by  the  Legal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Office  of  William  J.  O’Neill, 
Receiver,  that  this  matter  was  being®”  hanrlled  by 
you. 

Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  see  that  it  is  completed 
and,  in  this  connection,  communicate*””  with  Mr. 
William  H.  Miller,  vice  president  of  the  City  National, 
who  again  inquired  about  the  matter***”  in  his  letter 
of  the  first. 

A'ours  very  truly,  (12h) 


Richarrl  M.  (lOiKlfellow 
Ill  West  Huron  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

In  re:  Municipal**”  Court  (Mse  No.  I372f)‘f‘f 
Blank  Office  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

vs.  .Alex*”  (leorge,  et  al. 

Dear  Sir: 

W  e  are  about  to  commence  a  foreclosure  proceed¬ 
ing  against  certain  real  estate  owned  by“”  one  .Alex 
(ie-rge.  The  above  judgment  appears  as  an  eibjec- 
tion  in  our  letter  of  opinion  of  title. 

Mr.”"  I'.dward  T.  Smith,  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  above  case,  has  written  us  that  the 
plaintiff  is  no*””  longer  in  business  and  that,  according 
to  his  recollection,  the  judgment  was  settled  by  a 
levy  on  an*"”  automobile;  that  you  were  Mr.  Cieorge’s 
attorney,  and  that  he  feels  certain  that  you  have  the 
satisfaction**”  piece. 

We  should  a[ipreciate  it  if  you  would  let  us  know 
whether  this  judgment  ever  was  .satisfied  and.  if 
so.*"”  why  it  does  not  appear  satisfied  of  record. 
If  you  have  the  satisfaction  piece  in  your  posession. 
perhajis*"”  you  would  permit  us  to  have  it  filed  in 
order  to  get  the  judgment  disjvised  of. 

Respectfully,  (194) 
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Funny  Stories 

Taking  Him  At  His  Word 

For  hours  they  had  sat  together  t)n  her  trout  i>orcli. 

T  he  moon  cast  its  tender  gleam  ilown  on  the  young 
and  handsome  couple^'*  who  sat  strangely  tar  apart. 
He  sighed.  She  sighed.  Finally: 

“1  wish  I  hail  money,  dear,"  he  said,  “1  would 
travel."*" 

ImpulsiveK  she  slipped  her  hand  into  his;  then, 
rising  swittly,  she  sped  into  the  house. 

.Aghast,  he  liKiked  at  his  hand.*"’  In  his  palm  lay 
a  nickel.  (6S) 

Be  Thankful  for  Small  Favors 

"Waiter,  these  are  ver\  small  ovsters." 

“*t’es,  sir." 

“.And  they  don't  apinar  to  he  vers  tresh." 

“Ihen  It's  luckv  thev're  sma'.l'' — .un't  it.  sir'" 

(22) 

As  Advertised 

Irate  guest:  See  here;  the  rain  is  pouring  throiig’i 
the  ceiling  of  my  riKim. 

Proprietor  of  summer  hotel:  Well,  that's*"  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prospectus,  sir.  We  advertised  running 
water  in  every  riHim.  (36) 

Ce  N'Est  Rien! 

Student  (leaving  college);  (iood-hye,  sir:  1  am  in¬ 
debted  to  you  for  all  1  know. 

Professor;  Don't  mention  such  a*"  trifle.  (21  » 

One  Way  Out 

"How  ilo  \ou  pla\  hookev  from  the  correspond¬ 
ence  school.^” 

“1  send  them  an  empty  envelope."  (16) 

Oh.  Oh! 

"Gill  Hill  was  ilrowned  the  other  da\.  " 

“Why  I  thought  he  was  a  good  swimmer." 

"He  was,  hut  his  boat  upset  in  a  lake  where*" 
there  was  no  swimming  allowed."  (23) 

Something  Still  to  Learn 

"Your  methcKls  of  cultivation  arc  hopelessly  out 
of  date,”  said  the  youthful  student  of  agriculture  to 
the*"  old  farmer.  “Take  that  tree  over  there.  I'd 
he  astonished  if  you  got  eight  pounds  of  apples 
from  it  in  one  season."*" 

“So  would  I,”  blandiv  refilied  the  farmer.  “It’s 
a  I>ear  tree."  (50) 


Proper  Names 

Including  the  fifty  surnames  commonest  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 

.A 

.Ahlsott,  .Adams.  .Adler,  .Allen,  .Ainsworth.  .Allison, 
.Anderson,  .Andrews,  .Appleton,  .Armour,  .Armstrong, 
•Arnold,  .Atkinson.  .Austin,  .Ayres. 

B 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Baird,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Ballard,  Bar- 
low,  Barnett,  Barnum,  Barrett,  Bartlett,  Bauer, 
Baxter,  Becker,  Beecher,  Beale,  Bell,  Bender,  Bennett. 
Benson,  Bentley,  Bernstein,  Billings,  Bishop,  Bissell. 
Blackstone,  Blair,  Blake,  Blanchard,  Bliss,  Bosworth, 
Bowen,  Bowman,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Brailford,  Bradley, 
Brady,  Brennan,  Brewster,  Briggs,  Brown,  Bryant, 
Burke,  Burns,  Burroughs,  Burton,  Butler,  Byron. 

c: 

Cable,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Callahan,  Cameron, 
('ampbell,  Canfield,  Carey,  Cannon,  Carlson,  Car¬ 
penter,  Carson,  Carroll,  Carter,  Chalmers,  Chandler, 
Chapman,  Chase.  Chester,  Childs,  ('lark,  Clayton, 
(deary,  ClitTord,  ('obb,  (dinton,  Cinldington,  (aihen. 
Cone,  (a)lby,  (aileman.  Collier,  Collins,  Caimstock. 
Conilon,  ('.onklin,  Conley,  Connell,  ('onnelly,  (am- 
nolly,  Connor,  Conrad,  (^inverse,  Conway,  Cinik. 
Cooley.  Coojier.  ('raig,  (aandall,  Oawford,  Cromwell, 
Oowley,  (ailbertson,  C.ummings,  Cummins,  Curtis, 
('utler. 

I) 

Daly.  Daniels,  Davenixirt.  Davidson.  Davies,  Davis. 
Dawson,  Dayton.  Dean.  Decker,  Dennison,  Dillon, 
Dix,  Donovan.  Dougherty,  Doyle,  Driscoll,  Duffy, 
Duncan.  Dunne. 

E 

F.astman,  Falwards,  F'gan,  F.lliot,  Fdlsworth,  F.n- 
right,  F.vans,  Fverett. 

F 

Fairbanks.  Farrell.  Feldman,  Ferguson,  Field.  Fin¬ 
ley.  Fisher,  Fit/.gerald,  Fleming,  Flynn,  Foley,  Ford. 
Foster,  Fox,  Francis.  Franklin.  Fraser,  Freeman. 
French.  Fuller. 

G 

(iallagher.  (iartielil.  Gibson,  (deason.  Gordon, 
(iolilberg.  (loinlwin,  (loulil,  ('.raham.  (Jrant.  (Jraves, 
(iray.  Green,  ('irifliths.  Gross. 

11 

Haggertv.  I  kill,  Hamilton.  Hancock.  Ilansm. 
Harding.  Harper.  Harrington.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hart¬ 
man.  Harvey,  Hastings.  Hayes,  Healy,  Henderson, 
Herman,  Higgins,  Hill,  Ibnlges.  HolTinan,  Holmes, 
Holland.  Holt,  Hopkins,  Horton,  Hudson,  Hughes, 
Hunter,  Hutchinson. 

I 

Irving,  Irwin. 

J 

Jackson,  Jacobs,  James,  Jefferson,  Jennings.  Johns¬ 
ton,  Johnson.  Jones. 
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TWO  NEW  TEXTBOOKS 

with  teachers'  manuals 


FREE 

to  commercial  teachers 

prehensive,  easily-mnler stood 
course  that  ran  he  taught  in  a 
special  class  or  in  conjunction  with 
tyjjcwriting  or  other  fundamental 
commercial  courses. 

Send  for  sample  textbooks  and 
teachers^  manuals  without  incurring 
any  cost  or  obligation.  Use  the 
convenient  recpiest  form  below. 
Study  the  opportunities  which 
these  textbooks  present  to  you  for 
teaching  practical  office  metho<ls. 
Such  teaching  gives  students 
training  which  may  he  turned 
into  cash. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COMPLIMENTARY  COPIES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  CORPORATION 
EUCLID  POST  OFFICE  •  CLEVELAND  •  OHIO 

r~|  Snid  my  free  copy  of  Ad«lressograph  Textfiook  ami  IVaifier's  Manual. 
r~|  Send  my  free  copy  of  Multigraph  Textbook  and  Teaeher's  Manual. 

Tea«-lier‘8  \ame - Position - 

Name  of  Seh<M»l - 

Address 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


#  Two  new  textbooks  (with  teach¬ 
ers’  manuals)  have  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Addressograph-Multi- 
graph  Corporation.  The  textbooks 
will  he  furnished  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  w  ithout  charge  to  teachers  who 
give  instruction  in  the  use  and 
operation  of  Addressograph -Multi¬ 
graph  office  equipment. 

fn  addition  to  teaching  the  oper¬ 
ating  principles  and  innumerahle 
uses  of  Aihlressograph-Multigraph 
equipment,  the  hooks  also  include 
ten  chapters  on  office  organization 
ami  management.  Here  is  a  com- 
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K 

Kelly,  Kerr,  Kennedy,  Kimball,  King,  Klein, 
Knight,  Knox. 

L 

Lacey,  Lambert,  Lar&en,  I^rson,  Laughlin,  Law- 
rence,  Lederer,  Lee,  Leonard,  Lehman.  Levy,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Lindstrom,  Livingston,  Livingstone,  Lloyd, 
I.ogan,  Long,  Lowell,  Lynch,  Lyons. 

M 

.Mack,  MacCormac,  MacDonald,  MacMillan,  Madi¬ 
son,  Maguire,  Mahoney,  Mansfield,  Martin,  Mason, 
Maxwell,  McCabe,  McCann,  McCarthy,  McC.auley, 
.McIntosh,  .McGregor,  McKee,  McKenzie,  McLean,  Mc- 
Leod,  .Meyer,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morris, 
Morrison,  Morse,  Muellcr-Muller,  Munro,  Murdock, 
Murphy,  Murray,  Myers. 

N 

Nash,  Nolan,  Norwood. 

O 

O’Brien  O’Connor,  O’Donnell,  Ogden,  Oliver, 
Olson.  O’Neill.  Oswald.  Owen. 

P 

Packartl,  Parker,  Paterson,  Pearson,  Peters,  Peter¬ 
sen,  Peterson.  Phelps,  Phillips,  Pierce,  Porter,  Potter. 
Powell,  Powers,  Pratt,  Price. 

O 

Quincy,  Quinn. 

R 

Randall.  Randolph,  Reading,  Reid.  Reinhardt,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Rlunles,  Richman.  Richmond,  Riley,  Robbins. 
Roberts,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rudoliili, 
Russell,  Ryan.  Ryerson. 

S 

Samuels,  Sanders,  Sanford,  Saunders,  Sawyer. 
Schmidt,  Schneider,  Schroeder,  Schultz,  Schwartz, 
Scott,  Sexton,  Sharp,  Shaw,  Shea,  Sheldon,  Sheridan. 
Sherman,  Sherwood,  Shoemaker,  Siegel,  Simmons. 
Simon,  Simpson,  Sinclair,  Skinner,  Sloan,  Smith, 
Snyder,  Soloman,  Spencer,  Sprague.  Stacey,  Stafford, 
Stanford,  Stanley,  Stevens.  Stewart,  Stone.  Straus, 
Stuart,  Sullivan,  Swift. 

T 

Taft,  Taylor.  Temple,  I’erry,  Thomas.  Thompson, 
Thornton,  Turner. 

U 

Underwood,  Ulrich,  Underhill,  Upton. 

V 

Vail.  Valentine,  Vance,  Vanderlip,  Van  Dyke,  Van 
Horn.  Vaughan. 

W 

Waddington,  Walker,  Wallace,  Walsh,  Ward,  Wat¬ 
son,  White,  Williams,  Wilson,  Winslow,  Winter, 
Wolfe,  W'ood,  VV'^oodruff,  Wright. 

X-Y-Z 

Yates,  Young.  Zimmerman.  (585) 

Christian  Names 

Men 

.Abraham,  .Adam,  .Adolph,  .Alan,  .Albert,  .Alex, 


■Alfred,  .Andrew,  .Anthony,  Archibald,  Arnold,  .Arthur, 
.August. 

Benjamin,  Bernard. 

Charles.  Clarence,  Conrad. 

Daniel,  David,  Donald,  Duncan. 

Kdgar,  Edmund.  Edward,  Eilwin,  Elmer,  Ernest, 
Eugene,  Ezra. 

Felix.  Ferdinand,  Francis.  Frank,  Frederick. 

Geoffrey,  George,  Gerard,  Gilbert,  Giles,  Godfrey, 
Guy. 

Harold,  Henry,  Herbert.  Herman.  Hiram,  Hugh, 
Hugo,  Hubert. 

Ira,  Isaac. 

Jacob,  James,  Jasper,  Jeremiah,  Jerome,  Jesse,  Joel, 
John,  Jonathan,  Joseph,  Joshua,  Josiah,  Julian. 

Lawrence.  Leonard,  Louis,  Luther. 

Mark,  Martin,  Matthew,  Maurice,  Michael,  Moses. 

Nathan,  Nathaniel,  Nicholas,  Norman. 

Oliver,  Oscar,  Oswald,  Owen. 

Patrick.  Paul,  Peter.  Philip. 

Ralph,  Raymond.  Rubin.  Richard,  Rudolph,  Robert, 
Roger,  Rufus,  Ru|Hrt. 

Samuel,  Steven,  Simon,  Solomon.  Sylvester. 

Theodore,  Thomas. 

Victor.  William.  Zachariah. 

Women 

.Adeline,  .Agnes,  .Alice,  .Alicia,  .Almira,  .Amanda, 
.Amelia,  .Annabcllc,  .Antoinette,  .Arabella,  .Augusta. 

Barbara,  Beatrice,  Belle,  Bertha,  Bridget. 

Caroline,  Catherine,  Cecelia,  Celia,  Charlotte,  Chris¬ 
tina,  Clara,  Constance,  Cora,  ('ordelia,  tairnelia, 
Cynthia. 

Delia,  Dorothy. 

Edith,  Edna,  Fdeanor,  Fdizabeth,  Eliza,  Emily, 
laiima,  F^sthcr,  F.thel,  Eunice,  Evangeline. 

Flora,  Florence,  Frances. 

Ckorgiana,  Gertrude,  (kacc. 

Hannah,  Harriet,  Helen.  Henrietta,  Hortense. 

Ida,  Inez,  Irene,  Isabel. 

Janet,  Jessica.  Josephine.  Judith,  Julia.  Juliet. 

Laura,  Lenora,  Lillian,  I.ois,  Louise.  Lucy,  Lydia, 
Lititia. 

Mabel,  Margaret,  Maria.  Marion.  Marie,  Mary, 
Martha,  Matilda,  Mira.  Mildred. 

Nancy,  Nora. 

Olive,  Ophelia. 

Pauline,  Pearl,  Phoebe,  Priscilla,  Prudence. 

Rachel,  Rebecca,  Rosalie,  Ruth. 

Sarah.  Sophia,  Stella,  Susan.  Sylvia. 

TheiHlora,  Therc.sa. 

Victoria.  Violet,  Virginia. 

AA'ilma. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


IKeS  immer  Session  Instructor 


From  teacher  to  student  seems  to  be  not 
only  on  easy  step  but  a  most  welcome 
one  and  one  that  will  be  taken  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  commercial  teachers  in  the  next 
few  weeks  at  the  end  of  an  arduous  year's 
work.  It  Is  the  mark  of  a  truly  professional 
man  or  woman  to  be  striving  constantly  to 
Improve  his  training  in  his  chosen  field. 
The  extent  to  which  this  Is  accomplished 
depends  upon  the  Instructors  of  summer- 
session  courses  In  whose  classes  these 
teachers  will  enroll. 

We  must  confess  that  we  view  with  some 
alarm  the  mushroom  growth  of  summer- 
session  courses  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education.  Commercial  teachers  os  a  body 
are  intensely  practical  in  their  demands 
for  additional  training  in  their  own  fields. 
They  don't  want  to  be  experimented  upon 
during  the  precious  six  weeks  that  they 
voluntarily  take  out  of  their  well-earned 
vacations.  They  deserve  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  specialists  of  unquestioned  authority. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  Instances  this  is  not 
the  case. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
sentry  at  an  army  post.  It  had  been  his 
custom  each  day  to  go  past  the  window 
of  the  local  watchmaker's  shop  and  set 
his  watch  by  the  clock  hanging  in  full  view 
of  passers-by,  so  that  the  evening  gun  of 
the  fort  would  be  fired  at  exactly  the  right 
minute.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
entered  the  shop  and,  while  conversing 
with  the  wotchmaker,  he  happened  to  ask 
him  where  he  got  his  correct  time,  and  the 
watchmaker  very  proudly  replied,  "I  listen 
for  the  evening  gun  and  set  the  clock 
by  it." 

We  have  gone  o  long  way  toward  set¬ 
ting  standards  of  achievement  for  our 
students  in  commercial  education.  We 
could  do  no  more  valuable  thing  than  to 


set  standards  of  achievement  for  our 
teacher-training  instructors  and  give  those 
standards  such  wide  publicity  amang  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  this  country 
that  few  summer-session  directors  would 
have  the  temerity  to  offer  commercial 
teacher-training  courses  unless  they  could 
procure  a  properly  qualified  faculty. 

A  Look  Backward  and  Forward 

AS  we  look  backward  over  the  thousand 
^  pages  of  Volume  XVI  of  the  B.  E.  W., 
we  feel  that  our  series  of  cover  views  this 
year,  which  has  been  devoted  to  Monu¬ 
ments  to  Business,  has  been  symbolic.  The 
contributors  to  this  professional  journal  are 
building  a  monument  to  business  education; 
not  to  past  achievement,  but  to  mark  a 
desired  goal  towards  which  we  are  striving. 

We  dare  not  even  start  ta  mention  some 
of  the  contributors  who  have  made  this 
year's  volume  a  success,  for  we  should  not 
know  where  to  stop.  We  have  adhered 
strictly  to  our  editorial  policy  of  publishing 
without  fear  or  favor  whatever  we  felt 
might  have  lasting  educational  value. 

Next  year  our  readers  will  be  given 
fewer  long  papers  of  the  essay  type,  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  up-to-date  class¬ 
room  teaching  material  of  the  nature  of 
the  Fralley  Business  Letter  Problems. 

We  have  found  that  the  only  practical 
way  of  covering  a  subject  efficiently  is 
through  a  related  series  of  articles  care¬ 
fully  planned  in  advance,  written  by  recog¬ 
nized  specialists.  We  have  already  arranged 
for  a  number  of  these  series  for  next  year. 
If  we  were  to  announce  them  p.ow,  we  feel 
sure  you  would  not  enjoy  your  summer 
vacation,  as  you  would  be  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  September  and  the  first  issue 
of  Volume  XVII  of  the  B.  E.  W.,  which  will 
be  waiting  to  welcome  you  upon  your 
return. 
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A  Business  English  Text  That  Looks 


Ahead  *»  >» 


A  textbook  that  places  emphasis  on  high-frequen¬ 
cy  English  errors  and  other  aspects  of  the  subject 
that  tvill  give  our  future  business  letter  tvriters  the 
most  difficulty.  It  is  practical;  its  method  of 
treatment  is  tested  and  proved  by  experience. 


THE  ENGLISH  o/ BUSINESS 

C  O  M  I»  I.  K  T  K 

liy  llngnr,  H  ilsim.  Hutchinson,  and  Blanchard 

.  .  .  Tn„  text  eoiieenis  itself  witli  the  essentials 

of  the  English  used  in  everyday  business  eonversation  and 
in  business  eorrespondenee.  By  eliminating  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
ercises  on  English  byroads,  and  eoneentrating  on  high- 
frequency  values,  it  carries  the  class  along  at  a  speed  in 
keeping  with  the  speed  of  business  today.  It  was  written 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  providing  a  strong  review  of 
the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  punctuation,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  ability  to  write  an  informal,  effective  business 
letter. 

We  have  found  a  widespread  demand  for  this  type  of 
material  in  the  business  English  course. 


The 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 

TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 

When  ordering  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


The  English  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Complete.  List 
Price . $1jOO 

The  English  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Work  Book, 
List  Price  . . .  .$0.40 
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NO  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

is  Complete  nit  bout  Training 

in  the  Use  of  DITTO  .  .  . 


You  pride  yourself  on  having  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  school  or  commercial  department  in 
your  school?  Perhaps  you  have,  but  experts 
in  the  training  of  students  for  business  will 
tell  you  that  today  no  commercial  course  is 
complete  without  training  in  the  “Use  and 
Operation  of  Ditto.”  And  that  opinion  is  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  thousands  of  business  executives 
who  know  the  importance  of  Ditto  in  business. 

There  it  a  Ditto  machine  to  fit  practically  arty 
duplicating  need  at  a  price  that  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Why  not  return  the  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  facts  about  Ditto  and  for  a  copy  of  our 
’’Instruction  Manual  for  Commercial  Schools”? 
There  it  no  cost  or  obligation. 


DITTO,  Inc. 

2269  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  Ditto  Duplicating  machines. 
Send  me  also  a  copy  of  your  “Instruction 
Manual  for  Commercial  Schools.” 


Ditto 


INCORPORATED 
2269  W.  HARRISON  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Name 


School 


Address 


When  sending  for  this  Manual  please  mention  the  Business  Kdueation  World 
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norite  for 

further  information 


An  Introduction  to 

Fundamental  Problems 

Smithes 

ECONOMICS 

1936  Edition,  ^1.60 

A  Ft)L’XI)AT10X  text  in  elementary 
^  ^  economics  liy  a  school  teacher,  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  that  the  averaj^e  high 
school  pu])il  will  understand  it.  It  emphasizes 
the  social  implications  of  economics,  and 
helps  to  develo])  jiroper  social  attitudes.  It 
covers  those  tojnes  essential  to  the  pupil’s 
live  understanding  of  the  husiness  world 
and  the  princi])les  upon  which  it  operates. 
Thoroughly  modern,  practical,  teachable: 
offers  effective  text  material  for  the  one- 
semester  course. 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  LIBRARY  BUREAU  OFFER 
in  FILING  PRACTICE  OUTFITS 


WHAT  YOU  GET 

1  Miniature  folders  and 
guides  for  each  of  the  5 
standard  methods  of 
filing,  housed  in  wooden 
trays  with  covers. 

2  75  actual  business 
letters  in  miniature. 

3  Authoritative  text 
book  “Progressive  In¬ 
dexing  and  Filing.” 

4  Supplementary 
Teacher’s  Key  and 
Teacher’s  Guide. 

5  Attractive  certificates 
of  credit  for  students. 

6  Free  course  for  the 
teacher  you  select. 

7  Free  question  and 
answer  service. 


Coupon  brings  FREE  Details 
of  equipment  and  Plan  to 
help  Teachers  .  .  . 

Hundreds  of  schools  are  using  the  Li¬ 
brary  Bureau  course  enthusiastically  . .  . 
a  new  method  that  substitutes  filing 
practice  for  filing  theory.  Students  ac¬ 
tually  work  as  file  clerks . .  .learn  filing  by 
doing  filing.  Practice  outfits  are  minia¬ 
ture  filing  departments.  Students  file 
miniature  correspondence  in  miniature 
folders  behind  miniature  guides.  The  text 
book  “Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing” 
dovetails  perfectly,  fits  any  curriculum. 

The  “Teacher’s Key”  and“Teacher’s  _ 

Guide”  supplement  and  act  as  aids 
to  teacher.  In  addition,  a  free  train¬ 
ing  course  is  given  to  one  teacher  in 
each  school  which  installs  a  complete 
outfit,  text  and  samples. 

0.\E  SET  ENOUGH  FOR  SEVEN 
CLASSES 

It  is  only  necessary  to  purchase 
enough  80-period  equipment  for 
each  student  in  one  class.  Seven  dif¬ 


ferent  classes  can  use  the  equipment  a; 
the  same  time  provided  each  class  is 
working  on  a  different  part  of  the  course. 
Different  length  courses  have  been 
planned  and  are  available  covering  20, 
40  and  80  periods  of  work. 

.4SK  ABOUT  VISIBLE  KECOKI) 
KEEPING  TOO 

Executive  demand  for  record  control 
makes  training  in  Visible  Record  Keep¬ 
ing  an  essential  for  every  commercial 
school.  Remington  Rand  has  developed 
a  complete  authoritative  course  and 
practice  equipment  for  teaching  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  also.  Clip  coupon  for 
full  details  .  .  .  without  obligation. 


MAIL  COUPON 


Miss  N.  Mae  Sawyer,  BC-6 

American  Institute  of  Filing, 

465  Washington  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  details  of  Library  Bureau 
Practice  Plan  of 

□  Vertical  Filing  □  Visible  Filing 

Name  . 

School . 

Address . 

Ci'fy  State 


When  writing  these  advertisers  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WELL. TRAINED  SECRETARIES 
MUST  KNOW  CHECK  PROTECTION 

And  ill  the  world  of  husiiiess  the  word  Proteetograph  has  come  to 
he  practically  synonymous  with  amount  line  protection.  The 
young  man  or  woman  entering  the  business  world  via  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  or  husiness  school  should  he  well  trained  in  the 
use  of  all  office  equipment.  Alert  teachers  or  principals  are  in¬ 
sisting  more  and  more  that  recognized  office  equipment  he  a  part 
of  their  teaching  equipment. 

Model  33  Proteetograph  is  the  standard  check-protecting  machine 
in  thousands  of  companies,  large  and  small.  Sometime  your 
graduates  will  he  called  upon  to  use  a  Model  33.  Shouldn’t  they 
be  trained  today  in  its  use  and  its  features — keyboard,  speedy 
operation;  full-stroke  mechanism;  non-crumbling,  unchipping 
brass  type;  and  ribbon  inking — all  of  which  contribute  so  impor¬ 
tantly  to  safe,  legible  amount  lines  on  checks. 

Dictation  Facts  No.  7,  "^Chocks  Are  Monty — Protect  Them”  is 
an  interesting  history  of  check  protection  and  just  the  right 
length  for  a  dictation  exercise.  Write  for  your  free  copy — now. 

THE  TODD  COMPANY,  INC. 

1150  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  for  this  booklet  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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If  your  graduates  specialiie  in  one  thing — so  much  the  better.  But  with  so  many 
business  firms  still  economizing,  it  is  important  that  secretaries  be  equipped 
with  o  thorough  working  knowledge  of  all  office  appliances  and  procedure, 
including  experience  with  Voice  Writing!  •  Ediphone  Voice  Writing  Equipment 
employs  the  Edison  principles  of  "Balanced"  Voice  Writing,  for  the  dictator; 
and  Typeose,  for  the  secretary — which  make  dictating  and  transcription  easier, 
faster,  more  pleasant.  To  facilitate  and  fur¬ 
ther  simplify  Voice  Writing  instruction  and 
learning,  Ediphone  practice  records  and 
othereducational  aids  are  supplied.  •  Forde- 
tailed  information,  telephone  The  Ediphone, 

Your  City,  or  write  to:  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Training,  Ediphone  Division  — 


School _ 

Address _ —  -  - - 


Business  Firms  today  want  secretaries  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  every  office  procedure! 


6dMoit« 

INCOtrotAYlO 

ORANGE,  N.  J.  U.  S.  A. 


FREE— s  end  for  your  Pamphlet  of  Specimen 
Pages  of  new  Ediphone  Secretarial  Course,  arid 
Edison  leaflet,  "Dictation  Facts." 


When  sending  for  this  pamphlet  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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FUNK&WACNALLS 

PRACTICAL 

STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 


Actual  size,  9V^x6%xl%  inches 

Up-to-date  Vocabulary  f 

The  Funk  &  Wa^nalls  Practical  Standard 
Dictionary  defines  the  very  newest  words 
and  phrases  in  our  language.  It  brings  to 
you  the  newer  meanings  of  old  terms,  and 
brings  you  up-to-the-minute  information  on 
all  the  changes  taking  place  in  our  language. 

The  Most  Authoritative  Dictionary 
Published 

The  Practical  Standard  Dictionary  is 
abridged  from  the  joint  labors  of  nearly  -lOO 
experts,  brought  up-to-date  by  eminent 
authorities  from  the  leading  universities.  It 
reflects  the  learning  of  more  than  100  nation¬ 
al  and  international  institutions  educational, 
industrial,  scientific,  politic.il.  etc.,  and  is 
therefore  the  most  authoritative  dictionary 
ever  published. 

Highly  Endorsed 

Raymond  VC'eeks,  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages,  Columbia  laiiveisity.  New  York; 

"1  have  tound  its  excellence  equ.il  to  that  of 
the  larger  Standard  Dictionary." 

Ray  I.vman  Wilbur.  I’resident  of  Stanford 
University:  "I  am  much  impressed  with  the 
combination  of  scope  and  ex.ictness  which  it 
presents.” 

(ff  rite  for  free  copy  of  '^Dictation  Facts 


it  Ann  timers 
A  Million 
0fuestionH 

Defines  140,000  terms,  em¬ 
bracing  the  newest;  includes 
2,500  illustrations;  contains 
1,343  pages,  12,000  lines  of 
synonymic  treatments,  6,000  an¬ 
tonyms,  1,900  foreign  phrases. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

PRACTICAL 
STANDARD 
51  DICTIONARY 

Edited  by 

FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

An  unequalled  achievement  in 
abridged  dictionary-making  - 
a  truly  marvelous  book  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  largest  and 
latest  abridgement  of  the 
colossal  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
l^nabridged  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  which  cost  over 
51.500,000  to  produce! 

ri  Greatest  Dictionary  Value  Ever 
^  Offered 

|i|  Think  of  it!  This  matchless  dictionary- 
,*the  largest  abridged  dictionary  published 
for  a  total  of  only  $5.26  (carriage  prepaid), 
bound  in  Maroon  Cloth,  printed  on  Bible 
paper.  With  thumb-notch  index!  Don't 
delay!  Get  your  order  in  at  once. 

Contains  2,500  Illustrations 

And  these  illustrations  really  mean  some¬ 
thing.  Prepared  by  skilled  artists,  accurate 
to  tlie  finest  detail,  and  passed  upon  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  various  sciences  and  arts,  they  bear 
the  stamp  of  authority. 

Other  Bindings 

Fabrikoid,  56.00;  post-paid,  $6.26.  Full 
Flexible  Leather,  gilt-edge  paper,  boxed, 
$■'.50;  post-paid,  $"'.76. 


!  KI  NK  &  W.XON.M.I.S  (  OMI’.\NY,  Dn.t  l.V.tS 

■  Fourlh  .Xviiuie,  New  Yurk.  N.  Y. 

I  1  enclD'e  for  which  please  send  me.  post- 

J  ti.iid.  Funk  iV  Wacniills  rractical  Standard  lUdion- 

■  ary,  lliltle  pajicr,  cloth  Itindint;.  like  Illustration. 

I  N'atne  . 

I  .Xildrc'S  . 


I  ‘Mako  sour  retniUance  If  you  wish  the 

I  Fahrikoiii  hindini;;  $7.7ti  if  you  wish  the  full  tlexible 
I  leather  hinditiK. 

”  .\o.  15:  Romance  in  the  Dictionary.) 


When  ivritiiii:  thru-  piihlisi 
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. . .  ihe  150U  teachers  and 
more  than  60,000  students 
who  so  enthusiastically 
participated  in  our  first 

ANNUAL  GREGG 
SHORTHAND  CONTEST 

we  wish  to  express  our 
very  sincerest  appreciation 


OFFICIAL  GREGG  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Made  by 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 
Cconden,  New  Jersey 


When  writing  Estcrbrook  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  HAMMER  BLOWS 
EVERY  HOUR.. .BUT  THEY'RE 


Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters,  Accounting  Machines,  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  arui  other  Supplies 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  ^'ork,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


The  type  bar  swings  through  its  arc  at  a  speed 
that  actually  blurs  its  outline. .  .and  strikes. 
Thousands  of  times  in  a  single  hour  it  rains 
lightning-like  hammer  blows  upon  the  cylinder. 
Yet  on  the  new  Underwood,  thanks  to  the 
pioneering  achievements  of  Underwood  engi¬ 
neers,  the  blow  is  cushioned  . . .  the  shock  of 
impact  is  absorbed  . . .  unnecessary  operating 
noise  eliminated.  •  Thus  the  new  Underwood 
gives  you  all  the  traditional  advantages  of 
extreme  speed . . .  accuracy . . .  durability . . .  and 
simplicity  . . .  plus  QUIETER  operation.  See  the 
new  Underwood  at  the  nearest  Branch  or  just 
telephone  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
and  in  your  own  school.  Every  Underwood 
Typewriter  is  backed  by  nation-wide,  com¬ 
pany-owned  service  facilities. 


'x  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  World's  Business 

i  Underwood  Typewriter 


When  buying  Underwoods  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Machines 


|\  1 1  Adding 

GIVE  YOUR  STUDENTS 
ADDING  MACHINE  TRAINING 


Coinp**'^ 


Each  lesson  is  simply  and  clearly 
explained.  With  the  lessons, 
Burroughs  offers  a  standard  low- 
priced  adding  machine  for  class¬ 
room  instruction. 

For  free  sample  pages  of  the 
course,  together  with  information 
showing  how  easily  the  lessons 
can  be  taught,  mail  the  coupon. 


The  adding  machine  has  become 
so  much  a  part  of  modern  office 
routine,  that  every  commercial 
student  who  enters  the  business 
world  in  any  capacity  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  its  operation. 

To  supply  this  need.  Burroughs 
has  compiled  three  short,  easy 
lessons  in  adding  machine  opera¬ 
tion  which  can  be  fitted  in  nicely 
with  the  regular  typing  course. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  6702  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich 
Please  send  me  FREE  sample  pages  of  your  course  in  adding  machine  operation. 


Teacher 


School 


When  ordering  your  Burroughs  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World 
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An  opportunity  to  do 
your  work  on  this  new 

Remington 

SHORT-STROKE 


ELEVEN 


for  10-DAY  TR>AL 


Send  the  coupon 

in  your  school  room 


OLD  TYPEWRITER  PRINCIPLE 
WASTKKtL  5*4  INC  H  SWING 


A  revelation!  Just  as  the  touch 
inetho«l  improved  typing  S|>eed 
hy  keeping  tlie  fingers  close  to 
the  keylMiard  so  do  the  type  bars 
of  the  new  Short -Stroke  Reming¬ 
ton  ilart  swiftly,  directly  to  the 
platen  with  no  waste  motion. 
Contrast  this  inch  quick 

stroke  w  ith  the  5^  inch  swing  of 
ty|>e  bars  on  ordinary  machines. 
Multiply  that  by  the  number  of 
strokes  you  make  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day. 

That's  w  hy  we  say  ''Try  this  new- 
machine  yourself!’’  The  price — 
same  as  for  ordinary  standard 
typewriters — covers  three  big 


advantages  for  which  yon  pay 
nothing  extra. 

1.  EXCLUSIVE  SHORT. STROKE  AC- 
TION.  Quirker,  (luirtrr.  rasier  printiiiR 
impart.  Strnril  rutting  and  manifolding 
no  trtHible  at  all.  And  there'a  alway h  a  full 
four-inch  saving  in  type  bar  travel! 

2. PROTECTION  AGAINST  EVE 
STRAIN.  Type  action  covered  Kith  met¬ 
al  case  which  can't  reflect  light. 

3.  EXTRA  LIGHT  CARRIAGE  RE¬ 
TURN.  Tests  show  that  carriage  actually 
coasts  half  the  distance  when  propelled. 

SPECIAL  lOtlay  FREE  TRIAL 

Fill  in  the  coupon  now  for  special  free 
trial  of  the  Short-Stroke  Remington  in 
your  HcluMtlroom.  It  is  yours  for  ten  days’ 
use  absolutely  without  obligation.  Free 
lMM>klet  containing  handy  typing  short¬ 
cuts  is  also  yours  for  the  asking. 

ACT  FAST...MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


RKMIMCTON  RA>il>  INC...  DKPT.  112-fi  BUFCALO,  N.  Y. 

(•entlriiien; 

I  would  like  to  arrange  for: 

Free  10-day  trial  of  Remington  Short-Stroke  II  □ 
Free  i-opy  of  "Typing  as  a  Step  to  Success*’  □ 


NKW  RKMINCTIIX  PRtNCIPLE 
KrPECTtVK  I  *4  tX.H  STROKE 


Addms . State . 


When  writing  Remingti>u  Rind  please  mention  the  Business  Education  Wor  d. 
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c  hare 

your  let  ter 9  3ir.  Gray 

.  .  .  and  our  General  Manager  will  see 
you  tomorrow  at  ten.”  ...  Mr.  Gray’s 
letter  commanded  respect  and  got  him 
an  interview  because  it  was  perfectly 
typed  on  good  stationery. 


XE  PLEK  1TLTU.4 


Typewriter  and  Boxeil  Papers 

Notv  sold  by  leading  Stationers  in  the  handy  Hinge-Top  Box 


There  are  more  than  twenty  different  qualities, 
in  various  sizes,  plain  and  ruled,  now  available 
in  this  line,  from  aristocratic  Coupon  Bond  to 
papers  suitable  for  everyday  correspondence, 
manifold  copies,  and  mimeograph  work. 
Everyone  of  them  is  genuine  EAGLE-A 
through  and  through  —  which  is  your  guar- 
ante€*  of  perfect  satisfaction. 


Be  s-ure  to  a>k  your  Stationer  for 
EAGLE-A  Offiee  Bapers  in  this 
handy  hinge-top  hox  that  fits  in 
desk  drawer  or  on  shelf.  It 
assures  clean,  smooth,  dustless 
sheets  at  all  times. 


STUDENTS:  Send  for  your  copy  of  the  interesting  booklet 
“How  F'ine  Paper  is  Made.”  No  ('harge.  Also  two  handy 
booklets,  “Memo  Book”  and  “Athlrcss  Book,”  will  he  sent 
to  you  upon  receipt  of  three  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  postage. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Incorporated  •  HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


IV hen  buying  I’ndcru'oods  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVorid. 
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Things  you  should  know 

and  remember 


Here  are  two  typewriter  ribbons.  To  the  inex¬ 
perienced,  they  look  exactly  alike.  “A”  is  a  Iktle 
cheaper  than  — and  so  you  buy  it.  Soon  your 
typewriter  begins  to  find  flaws  in  this  cheap  ribbon, 
because  it  is  made  of  coarser  cloth  and  is  care¬ 
lessly  inked.  Soon  it  wears  out.  The  second  ribbon 
is  a  Star  Brand.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  against  all  competing  brands  to  make  sure  it 
is  the  best  and  that  it  will  wear  longer.  Only  the 
finest  raw  materials  go  into  Star  Brand  type 
writer  ribbons. 

Figure  2  shows  three  pieces  of  carbon  paper.  To 
the  inexperienced,  the  first  two  look  alike.  Yet  the 
first  is  improperly  seasoned  and  made  from  infe¬ 
rior  materials.  The  second,  MultiKopy  Carbon  Pa¬ 
per,  by  the  strictest  tests  you  care  to  apply,  will 
prove  itself  thoroughly  reliable,  uniform  and  long¬ 
er  wearing.  It  has  been  tested  and  approved  by 
leading  business  concerns  for  more  than  two 
generations. 

The  third  is  MultiKopy  Micrometric.  You  can 
buy  it  at  no  extra  cost.  A  scale  makes  j>ossible  for 
the  first  time  vertical  measurements.  The  result  is 
neater  spaced  letters  and  reports.  This  simple  im¬ 
provement  has  revolutionized  typing.  You  will 
want  to  introduce  it  to  your  students. 


WEBSTER’S 


CARBON  PAPERS 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts 
No.  4.  Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give 
your  name,  address,  name  of  school 
and  your  position.  Forward  request 
to  F.  S.  Webster  Company,  17  Amherst 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NOTE  TO 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS 

We  have  arranged  for  distribution  of 
Micrometric  Carbon  Packs  for  school 
siijxply  departments  through  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Use  the  Coupon 
for  ordering. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me . packs  of  Micrometric  Carbon 

Paper  for  school  use  at  7*4  cents  per  pack  plus 
postage.  Address  bill  to 


City .  State. 


When  huyinf!  Webster  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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finother  big  swing — 
this  time  to . . . 

Business  Mathematics 

By  R.  Robert  Rosenberg 


The  Reasons  for  this  movement  are: 

Y  The  organization  of  the  material  is  a  revelation  in  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  and  logical  procedure. 

2  The  author  is  a  teacher  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  a  practicing  Cer¬ 
tified  Public  Accountant.  This  background  has  enabled  him  to  write  a 
real  text  for  business  arithmetic  classes. 


2  There  are  three  texts  from  which  you  can  choose  in  your  efforts  to  get 
one  that  is  just  what  your  particular  class  or  situation  demands: 

Essentials  of  Business  Mathematics — Principles  and  Practice,  Intensive 

— list  price,  $1.20. 

Business  Mathematics — Principles  and  Practice,  Complete  list  price, 
$1.40. 

Business  Mathematics — Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests  (pad  form) — 
list  prices.  Part  I,  $0.60;  Part  II,  $0.80. 


4. 

5. 


Each  of  these  texts  contains  an  unusually  constructive  series  of  timed 
drills  or  tests  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Upon  class  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  texts,  we  supply,  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher,  without  cost,  a  266-page  bound  book  by  the  same  auth¬ 
or — "Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Materials  in  Business  Mathematics" 
— which  is  fully  equivalent  to  a  course  in  methods  of  teaching  commer¬ 
cial  arithmetic.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  tests,  examination  questions 
with  answers,  lesson  plans,  and  many  other  teacher  aids. 


0  The  bound  texts  and  the  methods  book  carry  beautiful  bindings  that 
are  washable. 


This  series  of  business  arithmetic  texts  deserves  citation  for  special  merit— for 
outstanding  service  to  both  private  and  public  schools. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 
When  writing  for  this  hook  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Engineers  measure  energy  in  "foot-pounds.”  But  L  C  Smith’s  Floating 
Shift  saves  "hand -pounds” — thousands  of  ’em  each  day.  No  need  to 
pound,  or  lift  "half  the  typewriter.”  Energy,  time,  noise — all  saved  by 
the  Floating  Shift.  Free  booklets  on  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Silent  L  C  Smiths  sent  on  request. 

Address:  LC  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters 
Inc.,  Desk  b,  1 19  Almond  St.,  Syracuse,  N.'^' 


L  C  SMITH 


A  SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 
And  MORE  SPEED! 


Safety — and  speed — are  seldom  achieved  together.  Shorthand 
is  the  exception.  The  No.  3555  Venus-Velvet  for  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  gives  your  students  extra  speed,  plus  protection  from 
broken  points  in  taking  dictation. 

That’s  because  its  Colloidal*  lead  is  both  stronger  and 
smoother.  It  flows  over  the  paper.  iuBk 

And  its  disc-shaped  typewriter  eraser  makes  it  the  most  tBam 
effective  pencil  ever  designed  for  stenographers. 

Start  your  safety  campaign  today.  Try  these  super 
pencils  in  your  classes.  Speed  up  their  shorthand.  PBta 


9 

ff 


AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY  i 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

i 

For  Gregg  Shorthand  SJk 

Venus-Velvet  No.  3555 — ofRcIal  short-  t \ 

hand  pencil  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 


^  r.s.  r.-itrt.i  N...  i.T;ts..*ixx 

riNUS- 

ELVET 

PENCILS 


